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Industries and. apprentices used as a basis for both studies. The 
expHoratory study In Par^ 1 concentrated on. attitudes and • 
perspectives of the participants in the apprenticeship system^ 
Chapter* 1 discusses the studiT^s nature an* aims. Chapter 2 focuses on 
entry into apprenticeship and (attitude's tonard -J^rade and work. 
Cha^pter 3 discusses attitudes toward training and educatioDj Chapter 
U collcentrates on apprentice's view of future prospects. Chapter 5 
deals with ^he questions o^f the breadth of skill acquired and levels 
of wkill within trades, chaptter 6 focuses on views of education and 
training held by pther participants. Pajrt 2 reports objective 
analyses of apprenticeship. Chapter 7 defines t^ie * \ 
proble«--lden^lf ylng factors contributing' to success in s'^'v 
apprenticeship*^ Chapter B describes the measurement of first and , 
final ye#r success. Chapter 9 concerns factors associated with 
changes of employment during the four years after commencement of an 
apprentice. Chapter '10 is a postscript to the study.' Appendl,xes 
Include a questionnaire for first ^year apprentices. (JLB| 
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PREFACE ^ 

This book is tlw outcome pf a project on craft apprenticeship* 
ckrricd out by the Scottish founcil for Research in Education. The 
project involved a longitudinal study, over four yeasp, of apprentices 
entering various engineering trades, particularly , 'in electrical and 
mot<jr vehicle repair work. WhilQ studies of that type have been 
conducted iii th« past^ the intention in this c&se was to examine the 
apprenticeship system from different research perspectives and by 
different methods. 

The outcome of these differences is a book m two parts, .each 
repsBsenting a different approach. The first part, largely ,the 
responsibility. '6f A C Ryrie, is descriptive andicxamines the 
apprenticeship ^syltcm throygh the eyes of ^prtsnticcs, employers 
and other participants. The second part, the responsibility pf A D 
Weir, is based on statistical sanalyses of a large body of diverse 
data and is designed to search out the factors making for suctyss 
in apprenticeship. It is intcrided that both parts wiH be of interest 
to the general reader. For 'the assistance of any reader unfamiliar 
with' the statistical techniques used in the second part-there are 
extensive explanations in the text and nUmerous conclusions at the 
end of each chapter. Thus in spite of the technicality of this part* it 
is hoped that readers will persist and follo^ the argument of both 
parts. Neverthefess, it may' be that some readers will be more 
interested in one approach than in the other ahd', for this reason* 
the book has been presented in such a way that each part can be 
rea'd on its own. Summaries are included at the end of each chapter. 

.In presenting the book we would, like to express our thanks first 
of all to the apprentices' who coro^ieratcd with our project over a 
period of years, and to officials and staff of4raining centres, ftirther 
education colleges, employing firms, and a vafiety of other bodies 
who gave us facilities and astisted with our enquiries. In jparticular 
we must mention.the South of Scotland Electricity Board and the 
Lanarkshire Automobile Group Training Association, with whose 
support the study was' initiated. Our thanks are also due to a 
number of x)ther people who have assisted in the preparation of the 
book for publication: Betty Smail, Ray Ramsay and Morag 
BfOmerman did'the typing; Evelyn Steel, Information Officer of the 
SCRE, helped to prepare the text for printing ; John Powell, Assistant * 
Director of the SCRE, read the text and gave vahiable advice. Special 
menUon must, bo made of Bet Gordon who served as Technical 
Assistant throughout the period of the project and without whose 
carpftil and painstaking work the project could not have been 

completed at all. a A 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

ApprcnU^hip as a means by whioh young people leam the skills 
of a partiail|r crafl is an ancient im^titution in Britain. It dsitc% 
from the time when the sons of manual workers received little or no 
schooling and apprenticeship provided an important means of 
education in the broad sense. Its unique characteristic as a^brfn of 
education was that it combined employment with education: 
young people were engaged In the practical work of their employer 
ds they learned their trade. 

Apprenticeship, however, has never been sinlply a means for. 
teaching young people a skilled craft. It has also always been a 
complex ' hibour market institution, through which the entry into 
skilled trades was regulated and Controlled, and contractual obliga- 
tions were entered into by employers, young persons and sometimes 
^ their parents. Thus over the years a body of traditions, customs and^ 
practices came to be appliedJto the operatijpn of apprenticeship 
schemes, representing and sal^uarding the intere^ of employers 
and skilled workei;s. As frequently happens, such traditional arrange- 
ments may become outdated and irrelevant, and while some of them 
lapse or are ignored or replaced, others continue in force beyond 
the period of their relevance or usefVilness. ^ . 

The effect of the persistence of such traditional practices in the 
case of apprenticeship has been^to cast doubt upon its vahie as a 
means of eidudating or training young p6ople fo^ skilled work. For 
decides writers and conumntators have drawn attention to the 
inadequacy of the apprenticeship systbm from the point of view of 
training. Indeed as long ago as the close of the last century. Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb examined the operation of the system in British 
industry and concluded that it was unlikely to survive:' 

'*Over by far the largest part of the limitecffleld in which apprentice- 
ship once prevailed, the system has gone practically out of ust. 
Undemocratic in its scope, unscientific in its educations^ methods, 
and f\mdanientally unsound in its flnandal aspects; the apprentice- 
ship system, in spite of all the practical Arguments in its favour, 
is not likely to be deliberately* revived in a mode^ democracy/' ^ 

Neyerthelcsi, apprenticeship has not only survived but has remained 
the established vieans of entry into skilled trades up to the present 
1 Web6 (1913), pp 476, 481. 
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time, by the middle of the century, however, there was a grt>wi|ig 
awareness that the traditional apprenticeship system was not providing 
the type and qxiality of training required for skilled work- in modem 
industry. Two significant pubRcations, in particular. Gertrude 
WiWiam&'jRecruitment to Skilled Trades (1957) and Kate Liepmann's 
Apprenti^hip: An enquiry into its Adequacy under Afodern Conditions 
(1960) drew attention to the deficiencies' of the system from the point 
of view of the traini^ig needs of industry. "Shortly thereafter, following 
an official report ^md a White Paper, 2 the Industrial Training Act of 
1964 opened the way to oonsiderkble changes in the whole field of 
industrial training. 

As a result, partly of this Act and partly of a widespread general 
awareness that training needed to be improved, there have been 
significant developmente in the field of apprentice training. The 
Industrial Training Boards set up under the Act have brought 
pressure to bear on companies to provide more and better training, 
have issued training pro^unmes, organised courses, and sponsored 
research inlth© flbld of training. At the same time there has been an 
increased r^gnition of the value of off-the-job training, and com- 
pany or grJup training centres foi^- apprentices have been established 
in many industries. And diong with this has c6me an increased 
emph^s on f^irther education as palt of apprenticeship, and more 
appren^ces have been granted day-release or block-release to attend 
a techiiical college. In this way the arrangements which appren- 
tices learn their 4rade have been more systematiscd and have been 
linked with the formal education system. 

Meanwhile the continued iihportance of apprenticeship is indi- 
cated by the fact that the proportion of boy school-leavers entering 
amfrenticeships has tended to increase rather than decrease. In the 
y«M8 1965-1975 that proportion has usually been over 40 pei<^ent, 
whereas before 1965 it was usually around 35 per cent. Over 100,000 
boys and over (15,000 girls enter apprenticesWps every year. In 
Scotland and tjie north of England/the numbers have been particu- 
larly high— usually between 45 anik^ pefMjent of boy school- 
leavers.) ThercL is also evidence that the dpmand for apprentice- 
ship* anK>ng, young male school teavers renoins high, although 
there are some vfriations between diff(mnt parts of the Unitcyl 

Kingdom.^ \> . .. 

All this indicates that apprei|ticeship continues to Be an important 

2 Natioqal Joint Advlsoiy Coundl (1937); Mlnlitry of Ubour (1962). . » 

3 Fifum from D^artmua o/Emphyment Giuette. I 

4 sSook Coundl (1968). p 141. ^ alio Carter (1962)» p 93. 
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institution. It is, as wc have saidj a complex social institution which 
4ias to do with employment as Vvell as training and education. It is 
an institufion within the labour market, regulating entry into skillt^l' 
trades,* and governed in the traditional skilled iiulustries by Joint 
Apprenticeship Schemes agreed by employers and trade unions. 
At the same time it is an institution by which young people are 
trained and prepared for the work of skillect trades. Thus approntice- 
ship clearly merits the attention of researchers interested in the 
fields of employment, training, education or social institutions. 
Research into subjects connected with apprenticeship has indeed 
been considerably developed in recent years. This research has, 
however, been unair\ly concerned with particular aspects of the 
apprenticeship system. These include methods of selection of suitable 
apprentices; the efficacy of various training methods, programmes 
and procedures; and further education, 5 There has also been a body 
of research connected with careers guidance, occupational chpice 
and entry into work, and a certain amount of labour market research 
which bears on apprenticeship. Little atte^ition has, however, been 
paid to craft apprenticeship as h total system. The present volume 
is aimed at partially remedying that cL^ciency by including in its 
subject matter not only questions of training or questions ofVmploy- , 
ment but the whole process of apprenticeship. 

The widespread and varied character of apprenticeship, however, 
makes it difficult to examine the operation of the system as it exi^ts.-^ 
in industry throughout the country. So instead of attempting this 
it was decided to conduct case studies concentrating on limite(| 
groups of apprentices in selected industries and localities, and 
follo\^g them through the period of their apprenticeship. This 
\^oUld give the opportunity of carrying out two parallel longitudinal 
enquiries, each of them based on aspects of the operation of the 
apprenticeship process as a whole. The first enquiry was designed 
to look in detail at the characteristics of apprentices entering the 
industries concerned, and to assess their degree of success in 
apprenticeship, taking account of different types of education and 
training programmes and of different employment situations. This 
research is described in Part II of this volume. The second enquiry 
was designed to concentrate on the attitudes and perspectives of the 
participants in the apprenticeship system — to look at apprenticeship 
from within; and it is this study which is described in Part L Before 
we embark on a more detailed description of the two studies a few 

^ Details of such research can be found iifthe annual Training Research Register 
compiled by the Training Services Agency. 
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words should be included here about the choice of industries and 
apprentices used as a basis for. both. 

The choi6e of the sample of apprentices was governed by various 
considerations. It was decided to concentrate on apprentices in 
two groups of trades which coxUd be classined togethej; in terms of 
education and training programmes. This yki\x\A allow comparisons 
to be made between the two. The trade groupings concerned should 
be ones in which significant numbers of apprentices attended 
oflf-the-job training centres of different types, and others attended 
farther education courses without doing ofT-the-job training, ^r 
practical purpose; it was necessary that the colleges, training centres 
and places of employment Should not be too far separated within 
the Central Scotland area, and that the sample chosen should meet 
the needs of both of the parallel studies which w^re being under- 
taken. With these considerations in mind it was decided to choose 
one group of apprentices entering the motor vehicle repair trades, 
and another group entering engineering trades. The first group 
consisted of apprentices entering the motor vehicle repair trades in 
Lanarkshire, knd it inchided all boys starting first-year training in 
1972 at one large group training centre (the Lanarkshire Automobile 
GrcQiip Training Association— LAGT A) or one of two snfaller 
company training centres; together with all apprentices not already 
included who enrolled at the same time in first-year day-release 
classes in automobile engineering at two technical colleges in the 
cpunty. The other group consisted of apprentices entering various 
engineering trades in Stirlingshire or neighbouring areas and in- 
chided all boys commencing training for these trades in 1972 in the 

- large training centre of the South of Scotland Electricity Board 
(SSEB), a foundry industry group training centre with a certain 
number of engineering apprentices, a small company training centre, 

, /and an ofT-the-job training unit within a technical college; together 
with all other apprentices not already included who enrolled at 
the same time in craft-level courses in mechanical or elofctrical 
engineering at the local technical college. This gave, the following 
numbers: 



' Motor VehicU Group 
LAdTA 

Other training centres (OTQ 



Engineering Group 




86 
47 



*S8EB ^4 
Other training centres (OTC) 7 1 
No trainhig centre but attending 



college (NTC) 50 



Toul 



Total 
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Vov the purpQ>es of (he itmly of (he churactenstics of apprciUiccs 
;ind the factors umtrihuling to success* in ^ipprcnticcship, reported 
in FaijMI, this tojhl sample was used. 1 or the exploratory study of 
the apprenticeship -process from the viewpoint, of participants 
described in Part I, a smaller sub-saiuple of thcscj^scl^^tcij apprentices 
was used. The ftature and methods of the two pa^alIeI enquiries in 
relation to these appreptice*r will'be described more Ailly in the 
(wo respective Parts of this vohun^, to which we can now turn. 
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' NATURE ANP AIMS OF THE STUDY 

The aim of this stud^Js to ascertain the goals and objectives of 
selected groups of apprentices and their attitudes to employment, 
training and education; the same time to examine the attitudes 
and perspectives of others involved in the process; and in the light 
of this to assess the operation of the system in the different trades 
and industries and identil^ fome of the significant issues and 
j^blems. Such a study is ftljilkly exploratory in ^ture. It is not 
l^lttended to test hypotheses or^to make an evaluation of the 
apprenticeship process by any objective criterion, ^ven an explora* 
tory study » however, is based upon certain assumptipns about the 
nature of apprenticeship adi||,,tiiie aspects of it which are worth 
exploring. Such assumptions Will determine both the methods and 
the subject matter of the study. To make these asstunptions clear 
it will be \iseftil to start With a definition of apprenticeship. 

For the purposes of this study apprenticeship may be defined as: 
a method' of training by which young pbople are attached to an 
employer for a period of years, as an exclusive means of entry into a 
particular trade. > From this a number of things follow, the first of 
which has to do with the general approach and meth<Mds of our study. 
From the definition it follows that a variety of people in diflSbrent 
positions aie involved in the apprenticeship process. For our purpose 
these inchide: the amEjantices tl^emselves; people concerned with 
formal training and ^Mtocation— the sti|/f of apprentice training 
centres and technical Qolt||^ iuid officials of industrial training 
boards; employers and th<^' officials ^ of employers* org«nisi|tttfns. 
responsible for administering apprenticeship Idiemes and agree- 
ments under which apprentices are employed; officials of trade 

1 The definition is based on one put forward by Sintsr and Macdonald (1970), 
, p 10» but has ben fiirther elaborattNl. 
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unions wliich aie also parties to sucli aguKMnents I lie inuleistanding 
on which this icscaich is based is that appienticeship at the local 
level exists Ivciiuse of, iuul take> its chaiattei from, the attiliules, 
intentions and actions of these vaiioiis paiticipants. ' As with (>lhci 
institutions o\ organisations in society il can Ik* scxmi as sciving the 
needs or interests of different people or parties in a variety of ways. 
In this case the principill parties on whom apprenticeship deiXMids 
aie the eniployeis and the apprentices themselves. We can assume 
that employers must sec it to be in their interest to engage appienf\ces. 
and young people must sen? it as consistent with their own^^oals 
and intentions to undertake an apprenticeship. Part of this stndy, 
then, will be concerneil to try and discover what the objectives, 
goals and attitudes of apprentices and employers are, so that we 
can understai^i liotter why the apprenticeship system continues 
at a(l. 

Also important for this study is the belief that one method of 
assessing the operation of a thing hke the apprenticeship system 
is to consuh tlie various types of people involved in it. Clearly this 
is not the only method. In recent years it has been conunon to assess 
the adequacy* of apprenticeship by the^mterion of the require- 
ments of industry and the nation for skmed manpower, or by 
objective measurements of the elUciency of training. In this study, 
however, we are concerned neither with national manpower needs 
nor with the objective elhciency of various training methods and 
procedures, but with the adequacy of the apprenticeship system 
from tlie point of view of the participants. This may allow issues 
and problems to emerge which are not seen from the outside, or 
allow existing questions to be seen m a diflferent light. 

\ second thing to note in the definition is that apprenticeship 
involves attachment to an employer and entry into a particular 
trade. It is, therefore, important to take the employment aspect 
into account in any study of apprenticeship. In this connection we 
have to recognise that appfet^ticeship is not. one homogeneous 
institution. It exists in various industries, trades and types of 
employment, and the way in which it is organised and the attitudes 
of those involved may vary accordingly. Hence it will be important 
to include a certain variety of industries, trades and types of employ- 
r^ment in the study. The employment aspect of apprenticeship also 
makes it important to examine the attitudes both of employers and 

2 This is in line with a type of sociological theory which sees social realitv and 
the organisatioD of institutions of society as /constructed* bv the partidbants 
(or 'actors*) within society. See in fMuticular B^ger and Luckmann (1967). 
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apprentices to the work which apprentices do in their employment. 
As far as the* apprentices are concerned this will be particularly 
usefiil because apprenticeship provides one important avenue by 
which young people enter work. As has already be^n said, consider- 
able interest has arisen in recent years in qtiestions and problems con- 
nected with school leaving and entry into work. There have, however, 
been few attempts to discover how young people fare in particular 
types of employment and whgt their attitudes are to particular 
kinds of work onoe they are employed. A study of apprenticeship 
from the point of view of the participants will provide an opportunity^ 
to cxamino the attitudes of apprentices to their work, and the 
importance to them of having a skilled trade. 

In the third place* apprenticeship is defiped as a method of 
training. We have already drawn attention to the changes that 
have been taking place in the field of apprentice training in recent 
years. It is not the purpose of this study to discuss the details of 
training methods or procedures, but rather to tryAo discover what 
the attitudes both of the apprentices and of the)other participants 
are towards the main aspects of training and education, and what 
problems seem to arise. It will also be important to recognise that 
there are different ways of organising a programme of education and 
training, and to take account of the attitudes of apprentices under- 
going different kinds of progfammes. 

Finally* the definition of apprenticeship recognises that it involves 
young peoplcf for a period of years. In most industries apprentice- 
ships have to be commenced at the age of sixteen, and nowadays 
the appreaticeship period is "usually one of four years. It is expecfed 
that during this period the apprentices will grow in knowledge, skill, 
experience and maturity. They will undergo progressively advanced 
training programmes and be required to do progressively advanced 
work. Apprenticeship is, in other words, a process. It will be 
important for our study, therefore, to take account of this'peciod 
of years and this process of development. We will want to follow 
the groups of apprentices in different trades, industries and types 
of employment, undergoing different progranunes of educfition and 
training, from thb tin)p when they commence their apprenticeship^ 
until thoy have served their four years. / 

The study described here is therefore a longitudinal one, iAvomng 
contact over a period of years with particular groups of appren^ces 
and other piuticipants in the appn^nticeship system in particular 
industries, with a view to discQvering their attitudes to both the 
employment and*the training aspects of apprenticeship. In carrying 

9 
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out the Study we have addressed ourselves to the following general 
questions: 

(a) What are tlie goals and objective!? of the appreniiccs as they 
go through* the apprenticeship process, and arc they being 
achieved? 

(b) Are the programmes of trainik)g and educatidn undergone by 
apprentices experienced by participants as usefiil and approp- 
riate and sufficiently uifified? 

(c) Do the arrangements for the employment of apprenticcst 
and also the allocation of work to them, fit in with t}ie goals, 
interests and needs of apprentices and employers? ♦ 

(d) Is there eyidenc^ of signincant differences in the way apprentice- 
ship operates in different industries, trades and establishments? 

(e) Does an understanding of the goals and objectives of partici- 
pants contribute towards a^ti explanation of wh>^ai2grenticeship 
has persisted as a social institution to the presently? 

For the purposes of this exploratory study a random sample of 
half the apprentices in each training sub-group of the original total 
sample (seopage xi)^ was selected. ^ 

This ga^ the following numbers: 

Motpr Vehicle Croap Engineering Group 

LAOTA 42 SSEB 37 

OTC 19 OTC 32 

NTC 29 NTC 23 

Total 90 Total 92 

The motor vehicle group was a more homogeneous one in terms of 
the types of eniployment of the apprentices, since they all worked 
in motor repair workshopsNof some description. This group can, 
however, divided by type\>f work done in the workshop, as is 
shown in Table 1. It will also be seen from the Table that most of 
the apprentices (73 out of 90) in this group were training \^ be 
motor mechanics, but that there were a few auto-electricians, body- 
shop apprentices (panel beaters and spray painters), plant fitters and 
partsmen. The engineering group was more varied in the types of 
employment represented. The largest single group were employed 
by the 3SEB, but these were divided into 'Generation* apprentioet, 
who would be going to work in power stations, and 'Distribution* 

> More precisely, a 50% sample was drawn UoA those remaining after the first 
moatb, durtag whidi time a few had dropped out. 



TABLE I 

TRADES AND TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT OF APPRENTICES 



Motor Vehkle Gro^p 



* 

Type of Workshop 


No. of 
Ettablish- 
ments - 


No. of Apprentices in various trades 




Total 
Apprentices 


Motor 
Mechanic 


Auto 
Electrician 


Body 


Parts jt> 


Plant 
^ Pitting 


Small, lighLvBhick ' 
L«|fe» liihl v^lucle 
LargOt OAbcBd 
Hetvyvdiicte ^ 
^ Plant Flttiiig 

■' r ' .1 — ^--^ , 


18 

8 <. 
6 
13 
4 


' 23 
19 
. 19 
12 


1 

2 

1 


1 

2 


1 

3 


' t 

5 


25 ■ 
24 
22 
14 
5 


Total , 

* 


49^ 


73 

4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


99 




f. J 

lype of EttabUshment 


No. of 
EtUbliah- 
ments 


No. of Apprastioes in various tnuiea ^ 


Total 
Appmatioes 


Electrician 


Electifcal 
Fitter 


Instrument 
Mechanic. 


Mechanical 
Engineering 


PkMcatioa 
Bngineeriiig 


' — ! — • — I — ' 

SSBB OaoMtioo 
SSBB Dbtributipn 
Elsctrioil oootracton 
BuUdini oootntcton 
fkwntliwi OnUnlMMuioe) 
FlMtoriw (mihit^itiMy) 
Froducdoo wiMlnfiHring 
Striictiml aaiuieerint 


7 

> ID 
7 

• 4 

7 
9 
5 
3 


18 
8 
8 
2 

5 * 
1 

. . . — 4— 


— r*- 


5 
3 


7 

n 

3 


T 

2 
3 


19* 
18 

8 

8 
10 

20 . 
6 
3 




32 


42 


7 


8 


28 


6 





* One I3SBB Genention apiMntioo dropped out Mfore he was aUocaled to a paitkular trade. 
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TABLE 2 ^ 
FATriERS' oix:UPAT10NS 



Motor Vtlilck GroHp 



ERIC 



J*- 


1 

ProfoMiooal. 
Managerial 


Sup^rvifon, 

Ckrical. 
Tedmidaiu 


■ Tlme- 
Servod 
CtWtsmcn 


Sclf- 
Eipployed 


Semi-' 
Skilled 


4 

Unftkilled 


Not 
working: 
Dcocused 


Toul 


LAOTA 

ore 

NTC 


2 
2 
1 


6 

2' 
3 


12 
4 

3 


3 
1 
5 


18 

.3 ; 




1 
1 

2 


1 


42 . 
10 

It 

29 


All 




11 


1Q 


>h 

n y 




'4 


3 


90 










* 














PrcrfeulonAl, 


f 

^Aipervison. 
Tsohoidaiu 


Served 
Gmftsmeo^ 


i 


Semi- 
skilled 


Unskilled 


Not 
woffcing: 
Deoetaed 


Total 


SSEB 

ore 

NTC 


6 
3 


6 
9 


8 
5 

. 5 


2 
1 
1 


13 

.11 


1 


^ I 


37 
32 
23 


AU - 


9 


IS 


18- 


.4 

' ^ 


35 


4^ 


I 
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NATURE AND AIMS OF THE STUDY 



an>f«ntioes who would bo going to work in the Board s distribution 
dirtricts. Others were e^nplo^ed by electrical or building contractors 
as electricians. Others again were involved in mechanical or electrical 
maintenance work m a variety of foundries and factories and a 
few belonged to small production engineering or structural hrms^ 
Th*1^8tabli8hments themselves varieJin sim. from small High Street 
electrical contractors employing five six people to branches of 



TABLE 3 



NUMBER OF SCE O^RADES ATTEMPTED 



Motor VeMch (Iroup 



LAOTA 

pTC 



All 



None 



30 
12 
26 



68 



4-6 



10 
6 
2 



18 



7 »- 



Total 



42 
19 
29 



90 



Engineering Group 



, SSEB 
OTC 
NTC 



All 



None 

10 
8 
12 



30 



1-3 



4-6 



16 
11 
4 



31 



7 + 



9 
^4 



22 



Total 



37« 
32 
23 



92 



international firms and nationaUscd industne?. T^^e 
Xp were also more varied in the trades they were entering. More 
San half weitr in electrical engineelHng of different types, but there 
wwe a good number of mechanical engineers and a few entering 
fabrication trades— welders, coppersmiths and boilermakers. 

T^ToSier piece, of back£Sund information about the two 
g«>ups of apprentices are "worth including htre. The first ^noerns 
Seir fathers' occupations, and is shown in Table 2^From the Uble 
.KX that there was no great difference bctwec^two g^^^ 
^in this respect. Most of the fathers were somi-skpted or skiUcd 
manual woriwrs. though there were also several clerical workers, 
S^rJ^riS? techniS staff of various kinds. •n;««?X'LZ 
fewsons of unskilled workers, except amongst the no-traming-centre 
apprentices in the engineering group.^ - 
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The other point has to, do with the apprentices' progrcVat school. 
Tabic 3 gives the number of SC E O-grade examinations which they 
sat. This shows the level of course they had been allocated to during 
their secondary schooling, and thus gives an indication of how they 
were' rated or assessed by their schools. It will be seen that over 
two-thirds of the motor group but less than one-third of theTngineer- 
/ 4ng group left' school having attempted no O-grade^ examinations. 
T Most of these boys left when they were fift<¥;n. M«ny more of the 
engmening apprentices had sat quite a number of O-grades Thus 
thccnginee^^ing boys as a whole apdear to hdvc done considerably 
bettw at school than the motor boyl 
Such then, was our sample of apprentices. All of these were 
^ interviewed within the' first six months of starting their apprentice- 
ship, and again m their second and third years. The interviews 
were conducted at training centres or further education colleges, or 
in the case of a few who were no longer attending any such institu- 
tions, at their place of work. During the apprenUces' fourth year 
contact was difficult as many were no longer involved in off-the-job 
training or further education, and consequently we conducted only 
a very limited enquiry. In the case/jf the motor vehicle apprentices 
this was done by brief personal contact at, their place of work- 
and with the engineering apprentices bjr^cans a{ a short mailed 
questionnaire. Inevitably the number of appreillices declined over 
the period because a few dropped out of their apprenticeship. 
Wherever possible we followed up those, who did so, ta ascertain 
both their reasons for dropping out. and their subsequent employ- 
ment.. The numbers interviewed each year are j/dicated in 
Table 4. - 

As well as interviewing the apprentices we also called at the 
various places where they worked to interview the person in the 
firm or establishment who had overall responsibility for apprentices 
Iir large firms in the engineering study this was usually a personnel 
or training officer, or a manager specially chosen to have oversight 
over apprentices. In small firms it was the works manager, the 
general manager, or the owner (in the case of a very small busiaess) 
In garages it was usually the service manager or fleet engineer We 
mterviewed 49 such 'employers' (as we shall call them aU) in the 
motor study, and 48 in the engineering study.* The interviews with 
the motor employers took place early in the course of the research, 

* HSL.'*** JJ^ifl* *2 estaWWunenU in the engineeriiis study the employen wen 
oropftA out some tiiiw bdbre our Viaiu to caipl<^!«n. •-•"I'w ama 
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with the result that some issued which only emer^d, or cjime to our 
attention^ later on were not discussed with them. 
* During the later part of the research wp interviewed the instructors 
in the training centres which bur apprentices had attended. These 
.numbered nine in the motor study and 20 in the engineering study. 
We also interviewed those teachers at the technical colleges who 

TABLE 4 

NUMBERS RifeMAININO IN INTERVIEW SAMl4.E IN DIFFERENT 

YEARS 



Motor Vehicle Group 





First 
Interview 


Second 
Interview 


. Third ^ 
Inttrvieiw 


Fourth Year 
Enquiry 


LAOTA 
OTC 
NTC 


42 ^ 

19 

29 . 


27. 

^iu 


38 

f 12 
21 


31 
9 
14 


All MV 

1— _ ^ 


< — 

90 


86 




54 


Ehgtneering Gron0fi^ 










First 
Interview 


Second. 
Interview 


Thinl 
Interview 


Fourth Year 
Enquiry 


SSEB . 

Otc 

NTC 


37 
32 
23 


34 

32 

21 , ■ 


33 
30 
18 


25 
29 
11 


All EN 


92 


87 


81 


65 



had had the main req)onubility for teaching the Ifirge body of our 
apprentices. These niunbered eij^t*^ the engineering study and 
nine in the motor study. Finally, we paid visits to the offices of 
other or^toisations which had responsiKmty in connection with 
aq^ects of apprenticeship system in theStpides and mdustries 
we were concerned with. We had interviews with representatives of 
the Engineering Industry Training Board, the Construction Industry 
Training Board the Road Tittosport Industry Training Board, the 
Scottiiii Motof Trade Association, the Electrical Contractors' 
Association of Scotland, the Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers, and tha Electrical, Electronic, Telecommunications and 
Plumbing Union. 
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Given our gencr^objcctive of discovering and understanding the 
attitudes and ^rspcctives of tha various participants in the 
apprenticeship process, the interviews wc conducted with all these ' 
people were of a broad exploratory natuie. While wc had a schedule 
of questions to guide the interview, in each case respondents were 
encouraged to give their opinions freely andN^ discuss the issues. 
We subsequently carried out a rou^h numerical analysis of the 
responses to show the spread of opinion on various topics. This 
allowed us to ni^ke comparisons between ^iflferenT groups and to 
obscrve-ehanges in the overall pattern of the apprent^gas' attitudes 
> ^ fr6ni year to year. But in addition we made an intensive study of 

i\\b words and concepts used by the respondents, so as to achieve a 
* better understanding of their manner of thinking, of the detail of 
their thought, and of the weight attached to various opinions 
things which become obscured by quantification. In the account 
which follows, therefore, we include a few figures, percentages and 
tables to help the reader to grasp the overall picture, but we do not 
attempt any sophisticated statistical analysis. This would be in- 
appropriate with interview responses of this type. Instead we attemt)t 
to fill om the numerical outline >*ith discussion of the concepts and 
ideas used by the respondents, frequently giving quotations from 
thejr own words. It will be seen that in a number of cases we were 
inferested in problems or issues raised by only a minority of the 
respondents. 

It will be clear from this account of ourmethod that wHftt follows 
will be an individual interpretation of the attitudes of the participants 
in the apprenticeship process. It does not represent an objective 
assessment or measurement of factors involved in apprenticeship 
but rather one persmi's^ understanding of the process and the issues 
involved as they b<jcamc apparent to him in the course of these 
particular studies. The remaining chapters of Part I arc divided 
into two sections. .Section A offers a description of the attitudes of 
Ihe apprentice^ themselves, taking account of differences between 
the two groups and between groups undergoing different training 
programmes, and taking account also of the development of 
i attitudes during the period of apprenticeship. *No attempt is made 
to present a systematic account of the views and attitudes of other 
participants, but these views are included in Section B, in which 
there is a discussion of issues and problems of the apprenticeship 
system, as these emerged from our studies. 
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SECTION A \ * 
THE ATTITUDES OF THE APPRENTICES 



Thl^purposc of tfijs section is to present an account of the vicws| 
attitudes and ihtentions pf the apprentices as these were revealed* 
during a series of interviews. 

theory on whic^ this account will be baspd is that apprentices' 
attitudes are best understood and explained as ^art of, or derivations 
of, the^ overall goals or obj^ves with which the apprenticeship is 
pursued. In other words, it wiU be assumed that lads who under- 
take an apprenticeship lasting a period of years will see this as serving 
certain purposes for them. These purposes may or may not be 
clearly formulated In their minds. They may or may not be con- 
' ^istently related to the objective characteristics and conditions of the 
"^ipprenticeship system as it exists today. Nevertheless, these under- 
^rti^g objectives will be the basis or source of the attitudes which the 
Apprentices adopt to a variety of matters connected with their 
tra^ng, education and work. Conversely, the apprentices* attitudes 
will be most eavily understood and interpreted by reference to these 
overall goals or objectives. Such, at any rate, is our theory. 

It is an important part of the method implied in this theory that 
these objectives should not be defined or determined a priori from 
' outside* the interview reqionses, but that they should be^ identified 
. within what the apprentices themselves had to say. In other words,' 
"^the key to imderstanding the data is to be sou^^t within the data 
« themselves. In 9pite of the appareht circulari^ of this approach 
( it can be held to yield a more valid interpretation of the attitudes 
^ of thc^ apprentices than one which uses an" externally derived or 
a priori fntmework^The method* adopted, then, was to scrutinise 
^and reflect on the 1r^K>nset as a whole to discover whether any 
S^n goals or pbjectives seemed to emerge. On domg this it became 
' clear Uiat there were certain threads or strands which ran through 
the whole series of intervievra, and in the li^t of which the attitudes 
of the apprentices on many particular points seemed to make sense. 
What these inain objectives were will become clear at an early 
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\ 

Stage in our discussion. In keeping with the apjn^ach outlined here 
we will not discuss them at this point but will draw attention to 
them as they emerge, and we will then Interpret the apprentices' 
attitudes in the light of them as we proceed. 

The subject matter of this section is div]||j^d into three parts. 
First of all, in Chapter4 2, wc look at the entry of the boys intcDtheir 
apprenticeship and their attitudes to their trade and work. Secondly, 
in Chapter 3, we discuss what the apprentices thought about their 
training and education. And finally, in Chapter 4, we consider the 
apprentices* vie.w of their own future prospe<:ts. 
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INTO WORK 

We start our account of the attitudes of the apprentices by con- 
sidering how they came to embark on their apprenticesh^); what 
their views were of the work of the trade which they were learning, 
aAd what their motives or intentions were in pursuing their apprentice 
training. „ 

Choice of Trade . 

Bearing in fflind that 'choice* of trade may be either deliberate 
and purposeful or hapl^azard and adventitious, ^ we wanted to 
discover first of all how it was that our wprentices found themselves 
in their present apprenticeship. So the oi^t interview started by our4^ 
asking the boys what they had wanted to do on leaving school, 7 
and how they had gone about finding a job. The replies revealed 
at once a difference between the mptor vehicle and the engineering 
apprentices. About half of the motor vehicle boys (4^%) said they 
had left school with the clear t<tea of becoming motor mechanics: 
wheieas only about a quar^r (26%) of the engineeruig group had 
had a dear idea of one trade they wished to enter. From the boys 
own accounts, therefore, it appears that the engineering apprentices 
were oaJhe whole the more open-*mind^ when they Idft school, 
whereaiWne motor group, were the more committed at an early 
stage* 

We could not, however, be sure that the boys* recollection of their 
intentions at a previous period were accurate. To find out more 
about this, ther^ore, we compared the responses we had received 
from thd boys with th6 Careers OflBce records, where available, of 
the boys* interview with aXareers Officer before they had left sqhool. 
From this it emerged th^ihere was little discrepancy between what 
t A dislinctioo to be roiBsd in Sh«rlock snd Cobsn (1965). 
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the boys said to us and what they were recorded as having indicated 
to the Careers OtTiccr. Overall the picture remained unchanged; 
the boys who entered engineering were less committed at the time 
of leaving school to one particular trade they wished to imUcm. 
However iiV^each group thcit? were sonic who had had n*^ idea 
what they wanted to do school, as well as some who jiad had 
a very clear icfca. We will want to observe whether as time went on 
these initial ^ifTcrcnces in the boys' intentions bore any relation to 
their subsequent attitude to their trade, their work and their future. 

The difTerencc between the two groups in thcif initial choice of 
trade is furt+ier indicated by their response to a question alx>ut 
what influenced them in thcii^ choice of trade. Table 5 shows that 
the very large majority of the -motor vehicle apprentices were cither 
inTtuenced in tlieir choice by their own practical experience of 
working on cars (their fathers', or brothers' or friends') or else 
were aware^of no influence at all. As a number of if\cn\ said: 



tabu: s 

PI RCtlVUD IN^LUUNCli ON CHOK l- OF TRADF 

FN 



v.. 




MV 






N 




N 


Practical experience 


42 


48 


11 


Studies at school or college 


7 


8 


33 


Other people 


12 


14 


23 


No remembered influence 


33 


38 


25 


Totals 


94 


108* 


92 



/o 

12 

36 
25 



♦ Four MV apprentices gave two responses each. 



*'It was just my own idea/* Few of them were aware of having beco 
influenced by other people and where they were it was usually by 
friehds or brothers, not by parents or teachers. Evfen fewer w.erc 
consciously influenced by anything they had studied at school or 
college. With the engineering apprentices, however, the position 
was reversed. Studies at school or college was the largest single 
peipeived source of influence, and the influence of other people 
including parents and teachers was also recognised by a quarter 
of the boys,^ while practical experience was felt to play only a small 
part. 

Taken together with the previous replies, these figures show an 
important difference between the attitudes and motives of the two 
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groups of apprentices at the start. Vypically, the motor vehicle 
apprentices came into their apprenti^ship with a more personal 
and single-minded interest in working with cars or engines. Their 
level of schooling was* as we saw earlier, on the whole somewhat 
lower than that of the engineering apprentices, and they were 
relatively uninfluenced either by school or by older advisers. I hey 
were pursuing their own interest in motor inechanics, sometimes 
in spite of the advice of ciders. The following arc typical statements : 

"1 wanted to be a motor mechanic since I was at primary school. 

But I also helped a boy with his car» No one recommended it. 

My uncle, who's a haulage contractor, said it was a bad trade 

the muck and that/' 
"It was my, owii conclusion. My parents wanted me to sit 0-Ievcls. 

... I like motors» I've always been a fanatic since 1 was wee, 

\ helped my father and brother with their cars." 
**I wanted to be a motor mechanic ... I wasn't influenced by 

anyone. My ideas came from my own mind, not my parents." 

The engineering apprentices, on the other hand, were less person- 
ally interested in or committed to one trade. Most of them had 
ha^ more schooling than the motor vehicle boys, and hadJjeeiP 
op^to the influence of schoohand the advice of older peoplq. 
iVpickl statements of this position include : 

•*I didn't have a clear mind. ^Bwi my father said it was better to be 
an^ingineer because there will always be jobs for engineers." 

*i wanted something on the practical side. I thought of engineering, 
or electrician." 

**Wip did a lot of physics in our second year at school. We had a 
good teacher. That made me interested in electricity." 

Now that they had embarked upon their apprenticeship, however, 
did they feel they had made the right choice and were now in the 
most suitable trade for them? A few of the apprentices in the first 
year (17% MV; 22% EN) said the trade they most wanted to enter 
was different from the one they were in fact entering. Most boys 
in both groups, however, felt they had secured entry into the trade 
they most desired, 9nd few of them changed their view on this 
point during the course of their apprenticeship. It would appear 
that there* was, rather, a tendency in the opposite dirccij^ namely, 
to rationiUise and ^^pept Mrhat they had got, even if it W^tiot their 
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first choice. " This was seen particularly amongst the engineering 
apprentic^cs; of the 20 who indicated in the first year that they were 
not in their originally preferred trade, 12 said in the second year 
that they now thoug|}4^wnTTi^T>est trade for them. Amongst the 
motor vehicle grotip there was some movement in bi>th directions: 
seven out of ten who were originally doubtful felt later that they 
had entered the rigl)t trade; while seven out of 65 who originally 
regarded the motor trade as their first choice later thought they 
would have been better in something else. The important thing to 

^ TABLI- 6 

Rl ASONS I OR R! GARDING A TRAOr AS IMPORTANT 
(MRST INTI RVU-W) 



Trado-sccurity 
Money 

Skill, type of work, 

knowledge 
Job- security 

Krospccts 
lo real advantage 



MV 



PN 



0 ' 
/o 


N 


O ' 

/ o 


N 


77 


69 


80 


74 


19 


17 


M 


28 


14 


n 


24 


22 


16 


14 


13 


12 


7 


6 


9 


' 8 


6 


5 


2 


2 











(Totals arc morcx^lhan 100 per cent because some 
respondents gave more than one reply) 

note, however, is that these responses bear little relation either to 
the presence or absence of a clear intention when they left school, 
or (as we shall see) to their intention to stay in or leave the trade 
later on. Apparently the large majority in both groups, having 
started an apprenticeship, were inclined w) hold to the view that 
they had made the right decision, regardless either of theif original 
desires or of their long term ftiturc intentions. We shalV return to 
this point when we come to consider their future intentions. 

The tenancy to settle for what they had got even if it was not 
their first choice was probably influenced by the boys' views of the 
im^rtance of getting a trade of some kind, and therefore of settling 
down to serve theirrt!|nie. In the first interview only a very small 
number (9, MV; 7» EhO said they had not been very much concerned 
whether the job tliti^smt was an ap];>renticeship or some other kind 
of joT) The others alnFelt, with varying degrees of emphasis, that 
getting a trade was impibrtant for them. Similarly, enquiry as to the 
1 Roberts (1974) draws attention to the prevalence of this tendency. 
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itasons for wanting a trade -^brought a rcnuirkabic unaninuty of 
rcsptmsc. ^ believed that a trade 

What they had in mind is seen from the forn of the.r replies, 
and over again the same phrases were repeated . 

"It's something to fall back on"; 

"You've always got it behind you"; 

"You can get a job more easily if you've got a trade ; 

"You can take a job anywhere." 
Further cnouiry revealed their meaning more clearly. It was 
nrthatTev^hought that a tradesman had any more secur. y 

Tre lid™ .«Lk on .heir trade," .»=.u» "you ..ways 

■"^i^nSlLTi of convenuon.. «««-'^''^^'-; 

l^l^n^tZX^nk Lt a trade was important, a ve^ large- 
^fo^Zn o?them (80% MV; 85% EN) referred to parcrv^s. 

"My parents iaid a trade was important for security." I 
"It was really my parenU that made me go for It. 
"My parents said better get a trade because of the way unemploy- 
ment is going just now." 
Or more bluntly: 
"My mother said: 'Qet a trade or I'll kill youl'." 
P^rh«M it was because they had taken over the idea of the im- 
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xvcnt on. »y the second interviews a considcrahle nunoi.tv of the 
motor group ,n part.c^llar(29".. MV. 15"., I N)fch that a trade was 
not essential; and this view gained ground in both g.oups ,„ the 
th.Hl interview ( H",. MV. 35-.. I N). »y this tune ,h 'idea had g!^ 
around that there was more money to had m semi-skilled work 
or even in Uibouring. and it was not so clear that all the advantages 
lay in having a trade. 

••It's iinp,>itant for something behind you; but-j^ifs money you're 
afler don't go for a trade." . ' 

"It's not so essential now. All sorts of people get on ti^ifir without 
Tit's wortriT" ^"'^ ' sonietimes wonder 

"The money's bad compart;d with drivers and labourers " 

laii>urr'-^"^ ' ^^"^ '"""^^y y^"'"^ ^^^""^ 

Nevertheless, most of those who felt this Way still thought that a 
rade did carry with it Ihe advantages of the security that goes with 
transferability of skills; and the majority ofCll the apprentices slill 
fpprcntk4'hf "'^^^ important reason for acquiring a trade through 

Referring back to Tabic 6 we see that a certain number of the 
apprentices, particularly in the engineering group, spoke of other 
advantages as well. 3 Having a skill that others do n^have. being 
.able to take pride in it and to derive satisfabtion from doing skilled 
MO/ ptS'.' ''"^ advantages mentioned by some (14 % MV; 

"If you have a trade you take pride in your work." 

"It's a more interesting job-wider scope, more varietot-thafs 
the main reason." 

"I was looking for training— the skill of the job." 

"It's a skill. You've got to use your knowledge ani make up 
^ your own mmd. T 

Another point mentioned only by a few {ly MV 9°/ EN) in 
reply to this question about the importance of trade but significant 
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nevertheless for a laton stage of our discussion, was the opportuutty 
^ offered by a trade for career development: 

"You fnust have one if you want to get anywhere— if you want to 
work your way up." ^ 

"You've got no chance of getting on without a trade or qualifica- 
tion. . . . Pay or promotion are the chief advantages/' ^ 

These responses provide the first indications of the overall goals 
or purposes of the apprentices to which we referred ip the introduc- 
tion to this section, and which can useAilly be identified now. 
They are: firstly, the achieving of a particular type of long-term 
security based on the transferability of skills from oAe job to another; 
^X^secondly, th^ acquiring of certain practical skills enabling th^m to 
take an inttrtst in their work; and thirdly, securing the opportunity 
for career development in the f\iture. It is not being suggested that 
these objectives were present in their minds of all the apprentices 
equally. The third one in particular seemed to be a .significant 
objective for only some of the boys* But all three emerged, as we 
have just seen, in the replies to our enquiry about the reasons for 
wanting a trade. We believe that the apprentices* attitudes as a 
whole caif helpftiUy be interpreted in the light of these objectives, 
and we shall attempt to show this as we proceed. 

BefcM:e moving on, hecwevcf , we should n^ that one other type 
of reply was given to the question about the importance of a trade 
(see Table 6). A certain number of the interviews in the first year 
(19% MV; 31 % EN) thought that a trade was importi^t because 
^t would lead to better pay in the long run. As we have already seen, 
a contrary view was prevalent at a later peri^. We do not propose 
to discuss this point now. The apprentices* attitude to money was 
complex, and we shall require to give it special attention once we 
have discussed other responses. 

Attitude to Work 

Since appcentioeship is an arrangement by which training for the 
future involved participation in the practical work of the job at the 
same timp, it is important for us to look not only at the apprentices* 
attitudes to training and education, but also at their attitude to 
wo|rk in general, and to the work of tihelr trade and their workplace 
in particular. As is well known, this is an extremely difficult yea 
to explore, jinoe the danger of beiftJi^ven focile or socially correct 
answers is particularly real. We approached the topic by following 
three lines of enquiry. In the first we wanted to discover whether 
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the apprentices likcil oi dislikeil theii work in general. Hut localise 
of the dangers wc have referred to wo approached the question 
obhquely. by asking (in the first and second interviews) first whether 
in the lH>ys* opinion most oKlcr people dul oi did not en|oy woiking. 
It was lu>|X-d that this would serve to discourage facile positive 
responses by the uppienliccs about themselves 

1 AHI I / ^ 

hNJOYMl Nr 1)1 WOKK^ 



MosI ailulis cixjoy work 
Mixcil 

Mosi ilon> ci\joy work 
Don 'I know . 

Toials 

Self 

I ci\joy and cxpcci to conliiuic 

lo cixjoy 
1 cmoy but may change 
I ci\joy to a limited extent 
1 doivt ei\joy 
Don't know 

Totals 



MV 



I si \ci\i 
\ N 



28 



14 



2 



100 *H) 



4() 41 
4^ 44 



100 *X) 



:nd Year 

^. N 



14 
10 
7^ 



11 
8 

M 
1 



100 81 



17 
21 



14 

43 
17 
7 



101 81 



IN 



Isl Year 
N 



U) 28 

16 \S 

S\ 47 

2 2 

101 *^2 



37 34 
53 48 



100 *)2 



2iul Ycjir 
"« N 



2^ 21 

27 23 

47 40 

1 1 

100 85 



51 

4*^ 
19 

fi 



26 
41 
16 
I 
I 



101 85 



IV will be seen from Tabic 7 that in the first year a minority of less 
than a tllird thought that most adults enjoyed work, and the 
proportion^ fell even further in the second year. In each case the 
larger number thought that most older people did not enjoy work. 
Wc then asked them whether they themselves enjoyed working. 
In spite of their verdict about older workers, the vast n^Jprity of 

4 In the case of this an4 all subsequent tables where responses at different 
stages are compared, flgures were extracted which showed what the position 

. would have been if those who latw dropped out were excluded from the 
flgum for the ftrst year. In every case the exercise made no differwicc to the 
trend, and so these figures have usually been omitted so as not to make the 
tables excessively complicated. They have however been retained in Tables 12 
and 13 where a^mparison between the different stages is especially important. 
In any table where the totals do not correspond with the total numbers in 
the sample in that year, this indicates that there was no response by a few 
respondents to the question concerned. 
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the apprentices in both interviews insisted that they themselves 
enjoyed work, and a large number in the first yeac thought that tliey 

(jwould continue to enjoy working evtn in adults life. By the second 
year, however, some of the boys were less sure about their cixjoynicnt 
of work. It is worth. noting that there was a greater change of 
response between the two ioterviews in the motor group than in the 
engineering groujyi^ncrtTO of the motor apprentices thought most 
adults did not ei\joy work, and fewer of them expected to go on 
enjoying work themselves. We shall take up \hp point again in 
due course. Meanwhile, however, the main point to notice is the 
generally positive note sounded by thd large majority of the appren- 
tices when asked for their general reaction to work. 

Our second line of enquiry was to ask in the first interview what 
in the apprentices* eyes were the advantages, of the particular trade 

^ they were entering, compared with other trades. The intention here 
was mainly to diteover to what extent they viewed their ^ork and 
trade instrumentally, iV, as a means of securing extrinsic rewards 
such af money, status or security, and to what extent they viewed it 
expressively; ie, as something to be done for its own sake and its 
own intrinsic satisfactions. In reply the majority of the apprentices 
(65% MV; 60% EN) indicated that for them the advantage of their 
particular trade was simply that they liked the kind of work which 
it involved, In fact, many of them seemed surprised at the question, 
since the^ assumed that the answer was obvious. To bhoose a 
trade wi^tantignount to deciding what kind of work one liked the 
most. i« oneJboy put it: **What would you. go into a job for if 
you didiyt like/It?*' It had not occurred to moM of them to consider 
other cimi«i<r^^ u f\iture rewards^ security or status) in their 
deciding between one trade and another. Some, it is true, did refer 
to these things, and itas perhaps worth noting that there were more 
amongst the engineering than amongst the motor apprentices. 
This is in keeping with tfie impipssion we received earlier of the 
engineering boys as less enthusiastically devoted to one trade and 
more critically open to altemttives. But even amongst them the 
minority refentd to intrinsic satisfactions rather than extrinsic 
lewards as the main criteria for preferring one trade. Furthermore, 
the interviewer was left with the impression that many of those in 
both grtfups who did not mention intrinsic satisfaction were taking 
this for granted. This poin^^to a high level interest of both in work 
in general and in the -'work of their particular trade amotigst the 
apprentices at thb start 

* The third line of enquiry was to try to discover as fUUy as possible 
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wluit wcixj the apprentices' thouglits aiul fivlings alH>ut their work 
duiing their second ami tliird years, once tliey had had longer 
experience of it On each ixxasion they were asked to indicate 
freely wluit they liked and what they dishkcd alH>ut tlicir woik, 
riieir answers were prol>ed and discussed in order to gain as comploT^ 
an understanding as pi>ssible of the apprentices' attitudes on this 
point. The answers were subseuucntly coded in order to give i)/ 
rough idea of how widely particnlar opinions were shared, bifl ii 
would be a mistake to base too much on numerical comparisons 
with answers to this type The most striking thinj; about the 
frcspi>nscs was the number of apprcnticx-s,(2nd year: 49% MV; 41 % 
I'N. 3rd year: 32% MV; 58% tN) who made spontaneous reference 
to liking the wore demanding jobs. Many of them referred s[K*cifically 
to tasks which were "dittkult" or required skill : 

"1 like engine work. . . It takes more thought, 1 like the difficult 



"I like working with motors-engines. It's more difficul 



I like it.*' (MV) \ 
••I hkc the big jobs they need more skill." (EN) 
"1 like stainless steel welding -it's moie difiicuh." (EN) 
"l like jobs you have to think about problems - diflicuU jobs," 



There waj^, however, a small group of seven motor apprentices 
in the second year and nine in the third who made particular 
reference t<J liking the easier jobs. We shall want to sec later on 
whether, thfse boys differed at all from the others in their perform- 
ance or progress through their apprenticeship. 

Another exception was provided by those motor apprentices, 
22 in number, who by the third year came under an incentive bonus 
gchemc. Withthemadistincttcrminology seemed to apply. Whereas 
elsewhere a **big job" or a **good job" referred to a comparatively 
advanced job involving a reasonably high level of skill, the appren- 
tices in the bonus garages tended to use these terms to refer to jobs, 
whether simple or difficult, on which it was possible to make good 
bonus. In the samt way, any job on which it was not possible to 
earn qduch bonus, even if it w^as a demanding or intrinsically interest- 
ing Job, was spoken of as "rubbish." It seems that inccniive bonus 
schemes, by introducing another set of values and^pcctations 
with regard to work tasks, tend to detract from the apprentices' 
interest in difficult jobs with a high skill-level. 
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Closely related to the liking for difficult tasks was the appreciation 
of opportunities to do jobs on their own, or see the results of 
their work and to get a sense of achievemenL^eferences to liking 
this type of work were made by about a quarter of dl^hoys in the 
second year and by over a third in both gi;6ups in the third year: 

''You get satisfaction from making things go and seeing it work/* 
(EN) 

like being given a job and left to do it in my way." (EN) 
••When you overhaul something and see it working. "^EN) 
••You get satisfaction if you've stripped down an engine and built 
it up again and it goes first time — you've done it!** (MV) 
••When you strip down an engine and build it up again and you 
see it running and you think that you've built it.** (MV) 



The other main thing that many apprentices appreciated about 
their work was variety: 

••Theie*s a lot to do — a mixture — you*re not doing the same thing 
all t^me.** (MV) 

••There \re changes all the time— variety— there's something 
diflfeit>ntlodo.**(EN) 

But alongsid^this a good number of the apprentices were beginning 
in their second year to experience some dissatisfaction. Already 
many of them were discovering that the work did not consist only 
or mainly ^of the bigger^ more interesting tasks they enjoyed. A. lot 
of it was routine* repetitive and sometimes boring* and this was 
the most significant of the things they disliked about their work: 

••l*m doing lubrication all the time— the same thing every day.** 
(MV) ^ 

••There are too many services— day in and day out.** (MV) 
••There*! not much variety— you*re always on the same thing.** 
(EN) 

This source of dissatisfaction) which was singled out by about a 
quarter of the apprentices in each group in the second year, apparently 
increased considerably during the ookrse of the next 12 months. 
In the thinl interviews it was mentioned by roughly h^ the boys 
(51 % M^ 48% EN). It seems that, while, as we have seen, most 
of the apprentices liked being given denumding. responsible work 
with a good skill content, by the third year a l/ktffi number of them 
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were particularly conscious of the routuie, repetitive tasks which 
required coinpaiativcly httle skill. In this connection it is worth 
noting that none of the apprentices complained that they were IxMng 
worked too hard, or that too much was iKMng expected of them in 
terms either of the quantity or nature of their work. On the contrary 
there were complaints from a few lx)ys thiH there was not enough 
to do : 

"Sometimes there's nothing to do I don't hke this." (I N) 
"It's boring sitting alH)Ut there arc too many men." (IIN) 
"I left because there was not enough to do I was bored/' (MV) 

The only type of demand v^ich apprentices complained of y^Ts 
mentioned by a few of the motor apprentices who, spoke of not 
being allowrd to linish jobs they were on before being called away 
to something else: 

"I* don't like being kicked about fron^ one job to another before 
I finish if 

"If you get started on a decent job, someone takes ybu off it/* 

What emerges from these three lines of enquiry into the apprentices, 
attitudes to their work can be summi^fi^cd as three points, which 
can be stated with different degrees of confidence at this point. 

Firstly, it seems quite clear that the large body of the apprentices 
in both grdUps had quite positive attitudes to work, particularly in 
the first stages of their apprenticeship. They knew that many 
adults did not like work, but they insisted that they themselves did. 
They chose their trade, or assessed the advantages of various trades, 
on tt^5 basis of the enjoyment or satisfaction which they thought 
would be derived from that type of work, rather than on the basis 
of any external reward. And they emphasised their liking for 
achievement and for doing the more difficult tasks. Together these 
responses indicate consistently that for the majority of the apprentices 
work was something which they expected to find interesting and 
satisfying. 

The significance of this finding wift^bo seen by setting it against 
those of other studies which have shown that there arc ijhany young 
people who have little or no iAtere^t in work and who cannot under- 
stand the notion that work can bcVwoyable.^ Even wmn we allow 
that wcftkt of our apprentices wei4 i& entAusiastic than others, 
and a few preferred easier as oppos^ to more demanding tasks, 
' See especially Carter (1962), pp 21 3-231 ; Thomoi and Wetherell (1974), p 1 30ff. 
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this type of entirely negative, attitude to work was not shown by 
any of the boys in our sample. One plausible assumption we may 
make is that the attitucjd^pf apprentices entering skilled trades 
tends to be different fromMhal. of many young people entering less 
skilled occupations, sii\ce they expect the work of tradesmen to be 
interesting. Indeed, some of our boys made this point quite explicitly ; 

"If you have a trade you ei\joy the job more." (MV) 
"Most people. who are just labouring will work for m^ey. But a 
craftsman who is making things can get ei\ioyment." (EN) 
"Tradesmen are happier at their work." (EN) 

A number of studies have in fact shown that most tradesmen are 
interested in their work, or at least that they expect to find it interest- 
ing.* So it would appear that in this respect our apprentices are 
typical of numy older tradesmen. 

SecoiidIy,~ tKere are fairhtiteac indications of a certain amount of 
disenchantment creeping in during the second and third years of 
their apprenticeship. This is seen in the increasing number who 
spoke of their dislike of routine, repetitive and less skilled work. 
More tentatively, we can detect a suggestion in the responses so 
far that the motor apprentices were experiencing this disenchantment 
to a greater degree than the engineering boys. When we recall that 
a larger proportion of thpm than of the engineering group started 
their apprenticeship with single-minded enthusiasm for their par- 
ticular trade, and then observe that by the third interview more than 
half of them were complaining of routine, repetitive work, there 
would appear to be grounds for this conclusion. In addition the 
nature and tone of many of the motor apprentices' comments add 
weight to this— commcnto which do not find very many parallels 
in the responses of the engineering group: 

"I don't like greasing and servicing— you're just doing the same 
thing." ^ ' 

"I get bored with only services." ^ 
"I've never done engines and only once done a gear box." 
'Tyres are boring." 

"I loathe lervicUig— it*s the same thing over again— it's a bore." 

It would be a mistake to say nmch faiore at this point about the 
development of the attitudes of the motor apprentiow on the basis 

• ^ for exunple Wedderbum and Crompton (|972), p 23; Blauner (1964), p 32; 
Ooidtborpe #M(1968), p 23. 37. 
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of this ovidenoe alone; but we should bear the point in mind when 
we come to discuss later responses. 

Thirdly, it is useful to recall our suggestion that one of the main 
objectives or purposes of the apprentices in serving their time was 
to acquire practical skills which would allow them to take an interest 
in their work. The attitudes to work which we have described in 
this chapter— the positive response to work in general and more 
particularly the references to liking the more difficult and demanding 
tasks and work which gives a sense of achievement— should, we 
suggest, be seen as an indication or illustration of this goal or 
objective. It is fundamental to an understanding of the attitudes 
of these apprentices to realise that they were not only interested in 
extrinsic advantages of having a trade, but that most of them 
wanted to be able to do skilled practical work and to learn the skills 
necessary for this. These were practicaUminded young men: they 
wanted to do practical work with their hands and they saw 
apprenticeship as a means of learning how to do these skilled practical 
tasks. There were, of course, the apparent exceptions. Bpt it is 
important to understand the desire of the majority to a4(}tiire practical 
skill if w» are to understand also the boys' attitudes to training and 
education, to which we turn in the next chapter. 

Money 

Before leaving the general question of the apprentices* attitude 
to work, however, we should add something about their attitude to 
money. As was indicated earlier, this attitude was complex, and 
at times seemingly contradictory. In the fir^ interviews a certain 
number of boys (19% MV; 31 % EN) indicated that in their view 
one of the advantages of having a trade was that a tradesman 
eventually earned more money than c^lfier workers (see Table 3 
above). This view was not diared by all the apprentices, and, as we 
saw earlier, the main advantage of halting a trade was seen as trade- 
security, rather than money. Nevertheless, the belief that a trade 
would lead to, better wages in tlyr long run was current in the first 
year, ^ 

Very few of the apprentices in the first and second years, however, 
gave any indication Uiat money was important to them at that time. 
Few in the first interview (10% MV; 19% EN) gav^it as one of thr- 
reasons for preferring their particular tracto. And in tlto second 
interview when they were asked what they liked and disliked about 
their work only a very small proportion referred to money as spme- 
thing they liked (6% MV; 5% EN) or as something they were 
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dissatisfied about (9 % M V; 2 % EN). Some of them simply declared 
that they were interested in the work itself rather than the money: 

*i like the work Vm doing. Vm not interested in money." (EN) 
''My dad is just interested in money and getting on— not in 

eAjoying work. I think you should ei\joy work.** (EN) 
••(Money's) not the most important thing— it's better to like the 

job." (MV) 

•'I find it interesting— I couldn't care less about money." (MV) 

We may comment in passing that these findings are in keeping with 
reports from many other enquiries to the effect that young people 
show no great interest in money. 

Many of the apprentices realised, however, that money would be 
important later on, and regarded their apprenticeship as a postpone* 
ment of financial rewards in the interest of learning. This came out 
in responses to the question about whether they eiyoyed work : 

**If I was working only for money I would have got a job at IS. 

Vm working because there*s a tot to learn/* 
•'No apprentice is working just for money— he*s working to learn.** 
••When Vm leahxing the trade Vm looking for experience. When 

my time*s up 1*11 be looking for money/* 
''As I get older 1*11 want more money, so there will be more 

emphasis on that** 

"Later on it will be just for money. When you're older and you've 
a family you need to do more things/* 

There were (^course a few who declared a special interest in money 
from the start: * 

"(I*m working) only for money. I don*t think anyone works for 
satisfa(^on— but tiiere might be some.** 

The general attitude, however, in the earlier stages of apprenticeship 
was that money was not important at the moment, but it would ho 
later on, and a good wage would be theirs when tlurir time was out 
By the third year, however, there was apparently a slight increase 
in concern about money; In their replies to the general qimtion 
about likes and dislik<»s at work, spontaneous reference to dissatis- 
faction about moMy increased in each group (from 9 % to 1 8 % MV ; 

7 Fcniuon and Cminison (1951); Jab6da (1952); Carter (1962); Veneis (1962); 
J^pGoott (1967). ^ 
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from 2^, to 19",, I N), and spontaneous icfcrencc to appicciatmg 
their wage also increased (from ()'\; to9^\, MV; from S*\, to 1 2'\, I N) 
On this occasion those who did not refer spontaneously to money 
were asked what they did feci about the money they were getting 
Putting the responses tc^f^cthcr we find that the majority (38 MV; 
67% I N) declared thc4«sclvcs satisfied, but that those who were' 
dissatisfied formed a considerable minority, especially among the 
motor apprentices.^ 

By the third year, also, as we have seen already, many of the 
apprentices were not so convinced of the overriding importance of 
having a trade. In part this seems to be due to a change in their 
belief that tradesmen earn more than other workers: 

"1 he way things are going just now, you're as well without a 
trade labourers get more money/' 

At thisi stage most of the young men were still convinced that a 
trade was of some importance, and none expressed regret at having 
commenced an apprenticeship; but it is clear that few of them now 
saw the advantages of having a trade in financial teems. In fact, a 
number of them indicated that they regarded their trade as a sort 
of stand-by security, '^sometliing to fall back on", which would 
leave them frc* to take up more lucrative work: 

"I could change to heavy goods driving for money; I can fall 
back on my trade/' (EN) / 

*i might need money and so go to a less interesting job wKich 
1 would do only for money/* (MV) ^/ 

We may sum up the apprentices' views about money in this way. 
Most of thtm were not very concerned about money aMhe start, 
and while irtWrest in money grew to some extent, it Was mostly 
felt to be a matter which would be of importance after but not 
during apprenticeship. It was thought by many at /he start that 
having a trade would probably yield better wages yftventually, but 
this view tended to alter later on. This did not, however, substantially 
alter the belief that it was worthwhile serving m apprenticeship. 
All in all it scorns fair to conclude that a desire or «eney was not a 
significant of the apprentices* goals or purposes in serving 

• It is worth noting that most (22 out of 27) of the motor apprentices expressing 
themselves dissatisfied with money were in large private cor garages, while 
of the 38 satirfled boys only 1 1 were in such ga^a^es. This guite possibly 
related to the fact that most of these garages and few of the others operated 
a bonus systan— a point we have referred to already and will return to more 
l\iny later. 
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their time, and should not be placed alongside the three main goals 
which we have identified. 

As the apprentices came into work and started their training 
certain attitudes seemed to be shared by the majority of them. 
These included the desire for getting a trade of some sort, mainly 
for the sake of what we have called trade-seciu^ity ; satisfaction with 
the particular trade they had entered; a poiitivo attitude to work in 
general and a keen interest iii doing the work of the trade; and- a 
lack of concern with mooey atlthis point together with a realisation 
of its importance later on in life) At the sanie time certain differences 
emerged amongst the apprentices which may be important: they 
varied in the extent of their original commitment to the idea of one 
particular trade when they had left school, and a* small minority 
were doubtful about whether they had entered the right trad^Jn 
addition, the motor vehicle and the engineering apprentices emfjK^ 
a number of differences which will require further discussion latef oh. 

The responses discussed in this chapter have allowed us to identify 
three main goals or objectives whiph seem to have been present to 
a greater or Ksser degree in the minds of the apprentices as ,they 
served their time: the desire to achieve tra^e-sccurity; to acquire 
practical and satisfying skills, and to secure opportunities for career 
. development. The first two of these, in particular, can be clearly 
seen in some of the attitudes we have discussed so far. 
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It was explained in the Intrqduction that the apprentices in both 
the motor and the engineerin^4|udy were selected from groups of 
boys entering different types of training and education programmes. 
In each case there was one large group attending a mi^r off-thp-job 
training centre (LAOTA and SS^B), smkller groups attending other 
training centres (vTC), and others who received only on-the-job 
training with no gaining centre experience (NTQ*. Again in each 
case the majority of the iqtprentices attended one technical college 
on a day-releaae tttsis, while a smaller number attended <^er 
colleges. The following account of the boys' attitudes to their 
training and education takes aoooimt of these cUfferent arrangements, 
as well as of differences in their trades and the characteristics of 
their employkig firms. 

. We may 9Qirt>by referring to the apprentices' overall attitude to 
the kind of training they were receiving, as this will set the scene 
for the more detailed , discussion tb follow. Asked at the start for 
their views of the kind of training they thought they were going to 
get, the large majority (83 % MV; 85 % EN) said they thought they 
were getting a good training. While such a response to a question 
of this kind in the early stages of apprenticeship may not be un- 
expectml. it is worth noting that more than a third (35^ of 4he 
52 boys who were not at training centres expressed son^ reservation 
about the quality of the training they were getting. ^ 

By tiw ieooqd year most of tiie engineering apprentices (68%) 
gave the tame reiponie, but half of the motor groui» (51 %) now 

' ^ ^ 11? ttainiiit-oeotte^appnatioM mpraned nich rasnvatkMc 

Piflbnoosi or Mtoctatiom betwem th0 nspotiMi of>^^^ 
tkM w«ra twM for itatistiaa rijn iiW amoe uditf tht chi-K|u«ra test. Whw* 
the alniacuiM level «m^^ 
noto. In thli oue p<(H)Or 
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made lomc criticiams of their training. The powtion was not 
substantially different in the third year. In both the later interviews 
the non-training-centre apprentices remained slightly less satisflod 
with their training than the others. With this general picture in 
mind we turn to. the more detailed aspects of education and 
training. 

OjBf^the-job Training ♦ • 
Since there was an importam division in both groups between 
\ apprentices who were receiviM off-the-job training and those who 
were not, our next enquiry /was aimed at discovering whether or 
not they were in favour of vttending a training centre in the course 
of learning their trade. The responses showed that the training 
centre boys were overwhelmingly in support of this kind of training, 
and this view was if anything strengtheMd during the next two years 
(88 per cent of all traiidng-centre apprentices in 1st year; 90 per cent 
in 2nd year; 95 per cent in 2rd year). What it more interestkg ho>^ 
ever is the view of the apprentices who were receiving no ofr-the-job * 
training. In the first year nearly a third of them (3 1 %) fdt that they 
would be better at a training centre, and this proportion rose to 
not far short of two-thirds by the third year (2nd year 45%; 3rd 
,,^_^.^y--^ijar 61 %). These findings are interesting and important. We can 
anume that most 15* or 16-year-old school leavers are keen to 
^art an actiial job of work» and indeed we have already seen how 
tnc«e apprentices themselves were keen on working and on being 
flven the responsibility of doing real practical tasks which yield a 
sense of accomplishment. There is also evidence th^tt some young 
people are impatient of institutions which preserve their 4eamer 
status in a school-type situation. ^ The high and growing level of 
support for training centres amongst our apprentices, then, seems 
to point to, two things. The first is the gitauineness and generality \ 
of their desire to learn their trade well and to be given the best 
opportunity for doing so — a Airther indication of the importance 
of thvt'itfpSct of the main objectives of the apprentices which we 
have caUed the desire fA* practical and satisi^ng skills. The second 
is the realisation oA the part of the apprentices of the inadequacies 
of on-the-job training for teaching an apprentice all he needs to ' 
know— a point we shall return to later. 
^ As to the reasons why they favoiu^ or disfavoured a spell at a 
training centn^ the apprentices in their first ytar had on the whole 
very well developed ideas. In the main th6y justified their position 
, 2 Carter (l%2\ p 232. 
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on the grounds of the suitability of the learning opportunities made 
available to them. 

The training-^ccntre apprentices were in no doubt that they learned 
more and better at a training cx?ntre. Some of them perhaps were 
a little apprehensive about starting work and for them the training 
centre provide^l a gentle introduction to the uncertain demands 
and dangers of industry : ^ 

"I was quite keen to come to a training centre - I didn't want to 
^ be flung in blindly." (lAGTA) 

^ "You peed a training centre so that you know the dangers. If you 
were in real work you might touch the wires." (SSEB) 
"(If you were) in a work right away you wouldn't know anything 
, about the tools, and they'd take the mickey out of you." (SSEB) 

Most of them, however, emphasised the superiority of the instruction 
in the ofT-the-job situation. They believed that they received more 
instruction because their instructors had morrtime: 

"You're better in a training centre; in a garage the mechanics 
don't have time to explain." (LAGTA) 

**Men at work can't take so much time to explain.^^SEB) 

"Who would teach you m a garage?" (LAOTA) 

Also they learned how to do things in the right way by the proper 
mefllods: 

J "Here you learn the tight way to do things. ... In a garage you 
just get the quick ways." 
•/This is better — you le^n to get things right." 

And you are taught a greater variety of things: 

"There's more variety. In a workshop you only know about 
your work." 

"Here you get everything about alj/iorts of cars." 

Some of them also had gathered from others that in a first year in 
a workshop the apprentice is oflen not ^Iven much real work or 
gaining: 

"In a garage you*re mostly sweeping floors and going messages/* 

"ForJheJirst year you'd just make tea." 

**In the workshop you're doing messages and going for tools.'' 
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As for the apprentices who dU not go to training centres, some 
of thofli clearly had misconceptions as to what such centres wore 
like. They thought it was simply a matter of classroom explanation 
or demonstration with no opportunity to do the practical work of 
the trade: 

"You're working in a garage . . . not just getting shown in photos/' 
(MV) 

"You'd probably get a bit borod (in a training ccnti^) if you 
never saw an engine/* (MV) 

"(In a training centre) you're just getting shown " (EN) 

Others of them expressed a liking for the wdtkingf^jliironment and 
the sense of being able to do t)ie real work : 

"You like to feel you're working— it's not just a ^continuation of 
school/' 

Many, of course, believed they learned better in)l^orkshop situation : 

"You learn the basics better in the workshop/' 
"It's better to pick things up for yourself/' , I 

Some, however, discovered to lieir disappointment that they did 
* not learn as much as they thpugm they would on-the-job, and this 
no doubt largely explains the increase as time went on in the number 
of non-training-centny apprentices who favoured ofF-thc^ob training. 
4 FQF^uunple, one appi^ntice electrician said in his fif^ ^ear : 

"You would get bored at a training centre. You're definitely better 
going out with the men." 

X- But by his second year he had changcd^^s mind: 

"A training centre is better: Tve been on one job for ten months. 
... I could be learning other things." 

Returning to the apprentices who did attend training centres we 
find that the large minority of them expressed satisfaction with the 
training they received. In the first year three-quarters of the trdiiing- 
centre apprentices in each group declared themselves wholly satiraed 
with the instruction and explanation, and the rest had only minor 
criticisms. In the second year the critics were even fewer (7% MV; 
23% EN). In tbA thir^Mterview apprentices were asked to look 
back on their periods a^mning centres find give their comments 
on the training, includin^the length, timing and content of the 
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diflfcrent periods of olT-thc job (raining, in (lie ligh( of (heir siih- 
scquen( experience at work. Most of (he apprcndccs still expressed 
general approval of what was done at training contreH A minority 
of ten per cent in each group were now of the opinion that their 
peri4>ds of on the-job training were a waste of time. Roughly half 
of each group (5r\, N^V; 58",, I N) had no comment other than 
tliat the training was good. I hc others had a variety of different 
comments, arising from the exploratory nature of the enquiry. 
Some felt the tirst year was better than the later periods, and Si>me 
felt the reverse. Some views, however, are particularly worth noting 
for the purposes of our later discussion of issues connected with 
training and education. The separation of training centres from their 
real work was commented on by so(\ie of the engineering apprentices 
in particular. For example, a pi>wer station apprentice felt that the 
training centre was "too ditferent from a power station," and another 
thought that ''you should go to a power station during the time 
perhaps a month at a power station.** A foundry electrician in a 
group training centre thought that "you could have gone to your 
company for a short spell to know what you're going to. YouVe 
wondering about it for a whole year,** Differing views were expressed 
on another issue, that of the speed of work at a training cx?ntre, A 
distribution electrician thought there st^ould be "more emphasis on 
speed. I get shouted at because Vm too slow. YouVe just taught 
V^ow to do it- not how to do it fast.** But some of the motor 
^nechanics, aware of the pressures of work in a garage, welcomed 
the fact that **at LAOTA you've all the tinie you need", or "you're 
not under any rush to get the jobs out/* ) 

Another issue of interest in connection with training centres is the 
breadth of training. It is part of the policy of most training centres 
to give training on a fairly broUd basis, offering at least some 
instruction in trades other than the one the apprentice is entering. 
In particular those centres which follow the first-year programme of 
the Engineering Industry Training Board offer a first-year common 
basic training in which apprentices are taught the basic skills of the 
different engj^neering trades, but with particular emphasis on 
mechanical ^ills. Bearing in mind our apprentices* acceptance of 
the traditional idea of trade-security ytlich implies the exclusive 
possession of one particular set of markeb^blp skills, we were 
interested to know their reaction to learning skills other than those 
traditionally associated with their own trade. So in the second 
interview we asked whether they thought it wss a good thing to 
learn something about other trades, or whether they should con- 
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oentrate An their own. It turned out that the idea of learning some- 
thing about other trades was supported by over two-thirds of the 
apprentices in each group (69% MV; 69% HN), and rejected by 
leas than a quarter (24% MV; 17% EN), the rest making qualified 
or mixed responses. There were no significant differences between 
.apprentices involved in different types of training programme. 
Support for learning about other traded was based partly on a 
generaf belief that it is good to "get an outlook on other trades", 
or to "have an understanding of othfer things*' even though they 
/ would never do that work ; and partly on An idea that it might become 
necessary some day to do some of the work of other trades. 

This general support must, however, be qualified in one particular 
respect. During the ftrst-year basic training course of the Engineering ^ 
Industry Training Board comparatively little time is usually spent 
on electrical as opposed to mechanical skills. While there arc 
considered reasons for arranging the course in this way, it is under- 
standable thffldtne of the electrical apprentices, looking back on 
their training centre experience at the time of the third interview, 
felt dissatisfied. To them the first year w^sj'a waste of time as far 
as being an electrician was concerned", it w^ **a bit of everything 
— not enough electrical.*' 'Trom the point of view of being an 
electrician,*' one boy put it, "it's no use at all." This particular 
point does not, however, alter the general support ^iven to the idea 
of learning something about other trades, ano^e value of off-the-job 
training for this purpose. 

Apart from .their view of the training received at off-the-job 
training centres, what did the apprenticiDS feel about the atmosphere 
and relationships in the centres? On this point reactions were mixed. 
In the first interviews most (62%) of the apprentices at large training 
centres (LAOTA and SSEB) but a smaller proportion (47%) of 
those at smaller centres declared themselves happy with the way 
they were treated. By the second year the majority at each of the 
training centres were e!q[>ressing satisfaction on this point. The 
conflicting views of apprentices in the same situation, however, 
make it clear that individiials react differently to the training centre 
environment. Comments fh>m within one centre include: 

u great— yoii couldn't ask for better.". 



Soi 




they treat you like kids. 



'As if you were one <^ them.** 
Tou*re treated like a load of bairns. 
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riuMc is iu> iiulication from our iiiialysis, however, that these 
diircreiiccs arc rehUed to other aspects of the appientuvs' attitudes 
Hoth types of eonimeut that appieutices exjxxt to Ix? tieated 

as achihs. It is not surpi\ing that ia this !es|vct the iioii training 
centre appreutiees who weiit\st]aight into a real work situation seemed 
to be more satisfied than those at traunng centres in tlie first 
year. The large majority of them (7^)",,) apparently appreciated 
relationships with the tradesmen under whom they were placed, ^ 
Nevertheless, it seems that even at the training centres only a 
nunority of the apprentices fell lliat they were not treated in the 
way they wished, while the majority had their expectations of adult 
treatment fulfilled. 

The overall verdict alx>ut training centres given by the apprentice% 
of both groups entering diflerent trades and undergouig dilTerent 
training programmes is a very positive one OIT-the-job training 
was appreciated by thc^ large body of those who received it and 
envied by a growing number of those who did not Points of criticisnv 
made by a few apprentices about some aspects of the basic engineer- 
^ ing training, about the length of exclusion from their real work 
situation, and about relationships within the training centres, do 
not detract from the general impression of approval given by most. 
The basis of this approval was that olT-the-job training ollered theni 
the best opportunity to acquire practical skill, and so fulfil one of 
their main objectives in serving an apprenticeship. 

/ 

On-the-job Training 

Wc turn now to the apprentices' views about the training htetng 
received on-the-job at their employer's workplace. The picture 
that (^merges is complex because of the many different situations^ 
of the apprentices in our two groups. As was outhncd in the 
Introduction there were differences in th^ boys' trades, in the size an(!| 
type of work and other characteristics of their employing firms, in the 
proportion of on-the-job as opposed to off-the-job training within 
their apprenticeship programme, and in the arrangements and 
planning of their on-the-job experience. Because some groups of 
. apprentices spdtt the larger part of two years in training centres, 
the enquiry about on-the-job training was largely concentrated on 
the third interview, to allow all of them to have had meaningful 
experience of this aspect of apprenticeshij>/ 
On-the-jol) training can be thought of as having two inter-related 

3 For the diffcreqcc between the NTC apprentices and the training-centre 
apprentices taken as a whole p <0-OI . 
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elementsXwhich are present in varying degrees: explanation, and 
work exp^ience. The comparative importance attached to these 
elements varies with different firms and training programmes 
a fact which raises issues which we shall discuss later on. Meanwhile 
we shall attempt to present the apprentices* viewpoints under ihtsc 
two heads. 

(i) EXPLANATION 

Before discussing the apprentices* view of the quality of the 
explanation given them at their work, y(c must ask what the arrange- 
ments for explanation were, and who was responsible for explaining 
the work to the apprentices, it is widely assumed that apprentice- 
ship still usually involves the attachment of each apprentice for a 
long period of time to one journeyman who has the responsibility of 
explaining and demonstrating the work of the trade to the apprentice. 
In fact, this traditional type of arrangement appeared to obtain 
only to a very limited extent in the situations in which our apprentices 
were involved, and a variety of flexible arrangements was more 
typical. In the motor garages boys might be put with a tradesman 
for longer or shorter periods of time during their first two>^ears, 
or they might be given simple jobs to do on their own. By the time 
of the third interviews, over twb thirds of them (68%) said they 
were working on their own. Indeed eveii by this stage one or two 
apprentices had a jimior apprentice working under them. Among 
the engillN«mg group, however, cfnly a very few (14%) were working 
on their ownm^eir third year, and most of these were in very small 
workshops. On^Gb otlyr hand only four indicated that there had 
been any long-term attachment to one tradesman. Normally the^ 
engineering apprentices were either put to work with a particular 
man for a short period of perhaps a week^^j^r'm^^ a day, or 
possibly even for the. duration of one jolB; or else Vhey would be 
working with iTgroup of tradesmen without attachmWit to any one 
man. This latter arrangement was particularly preinslent in main- 
tenance departments in factoriiM. The^imporiSant tiling for us to 
note is that under the alnt^ments which the boysUescribeid (and 
which were largely confirmed by their emj^loyers, akwe shall see) 
there was usually no one tradesman who had overallVpponsibiUty 
for systematic explanation to any particular apprentice. 

This being the case, it is not iniriMising that many of the^a^^ntices 
expressed dissatisfaction over the explanation they received M4heir 
work. Table 8 gives a , rough division of responses in the three 
interviews to an enquii^ about the adequacy of explanation in the 
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workshop, showing training-centre apprentices and non-training- 
centre appnenticcs separately. 

TABU' 8 

^nriM>i^n m 1^rri unrinTi on thi joh 



Motor (Jroup 


1st Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 




TC 
% N 


NTC 
% N 


TC^ 
%^ N 


NTC: 
% N 


rc 

% N 


% N 


F.xplanalion 
suflkient 
^Llxplanation 
ucfkicnt 
Mixed 


(75 46)* 

(25 15) 


54 15 
47 13 


61 36 

37 22 
2 1 


48 1| 

52 13 


68 34 

30 15 
2 1 


57 12 

33 *7 
10 2 


Total 


(100 61) 


101 28 


100 59 


100 25 


100 50 


100 21 



Engineering Group 





1st Year 


2iid Year 


3rd Year 


rc 

% N 


NTC 
% N 


TC 
% N 


NTC 
% N 


TC 
% N 


NTC 
% N 


Explanation 
sufflciCQt 

Explanatlbn 
aeflcient 

Mixed 


(74 52)* 
(26 18) 


56 13 
44 10 


75 24 

19 6 
6 2 


57 12 

29 6 
14 3 


65 41 

27 17 
8 5 


61 11 
39 7 


Total 


(100 70) 


100 23 


100 32t 


100 21 


100 63 


100 18 



* The figures in brackets give the trainin^;xntre apprentices* responses concern- 
ing explanation in the training centre^ since at the time or the first interview 
they had not yet had any on-the-job training. They are included here for 
comparison purposes. , 

t This total excludes tht SSEB apprentices who were still at the training centre 
|n their second year, and who were not asked tRis question* 

It will be seen from the tablQ that in each group in each year a 
substantial minority were dissatisfied with the explanation being 
given the^n on-the-job. This contrasts with the number who ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the explanation in traininjg centres (75 per 
cent in Ist year, 84 per cent in 2nd year of all TC apprentices)* 
It will alao be noticed that there was a tendency, not statistically 
aigniflcant but observable in each group in each year, for the non- 
training-centre apprentices to b^ more dissatisfied than the others 
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witA explanation on-the-job. These responses combined with the 
fact noted earlier that by the third year a majority of the non-training- 
centre apprentices felt that it would have been a good thing to have 
gone to a training centre, are an indication of the inadequacy, from 
the point of view of many apprentices, of on-the-job training un- 
accompanied by spells at a training centre. We may note in passing 
that those apprentices who were dissatisfied with explanation in the 
workshop were particularly proi^ to feel that they might leave their 
employer or their trade in the fiiture; but this is something we will 
take up later on. 

If we take a closer look at what the boys had to say on this 
subject, we find that most of the detailed comments wer« made by 
those who were critical of explanation on-the-job. The oth<jrs 
mosUy said it was all right and left it at that, although a few did 
give ftUler expression of their approval : * , 

"They're experienced mechanics— they explain very well." (MV) ^ 
"The foreman explains a lot— and most of the others too." (EN) 
Those who were dissatisfied had a considerable number of com- 
plaints. One of the most common was that tradesmen did not have 

the time tQ explain: / 

• » 

"Most mechanics never stop to explain—they're too busy if you 

ask them." (MV) 

"Things should be explained mor»--the men haven't got time to 
explain." (EN) 

But some felt that the main troubl^was not so much lack of time 
as lack of inclination or caring; ' 

'iriiave a feeling that they don't care; they just give you some- 
thing to do and that's you." 

"When I came back^m the training centre) they never bothered 
about us— you had to get a man yourself to go with." 

A few apprratices had received the impression that the explanation 
was inadequate because the tradesmen themselves did not hav« 
adequate knowledge: 

C "Some of them don't know a thing . . . of those I've worked with 
about half know what they're doing." 

These three points were brusquely summed up by oneyboy who said ; 

"Sojne cant be bothered, some don't know, and some don't 
have time." 
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The fact that they were not attached for any length of time to one 
journeyman but changed from one to another caused a further 
difficulty for some apprentices. They discovered that different 
tradesmen had different methods of work and explanation, and this 
left them sometimes puzzled and uncertain : 

**The fitters keep changing/' one boy complained, ••and this gives 
a difficulty." 

Other comments by the apprentices illustrated the importance of 
personal relations for explanation on-the-job. While most lads got 
on well with the tradesmen, a few found the men moody or ill- 
tempcred, with the result that they were hesitant to ask abqut things 
they did not understand: 

••If I asked I got a grumpy answer." 

In such situations it was sometimes possible to find a way round a 
particular problem : 

••I ask another guy in case the first one jumps on me." 

But understandably some boys preferred to remain ignorant than to 
incur the men's displeasure: 

••I don't bother asking because the men are creeps— they moan 
if you say you don*t understand." 

In addition, some men apparently made U cfear that they no longer 
saw it as their responsibility to explain the trade to the apprentices; 
day release to go to technical college ought to be sufficient for that: 

"They don\ explain very much. They just ask, •What do you go 
lo tech forr." % 

keep these points in j^rspective it should be remembered 
that the majority of the apprentices in both groups felt they were 
receiving adequate explanation. To some extent this satisfaction 
may reflect the fact that they did not expect very much explanation 
in the workshop, at least by the third year of apprenticeship: 

••You dSbn*t need taught after a certain stage— you can do it 
yourself.'* 

"It*8 to the apprentice to find out/* 

"By diing jobs yourself you learn more than if you*re with a 
mechanic." ^ 
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In other words, some of the apprentices looked iip^^n their periods 
of on-the-job training as a time for learning by experience rather 
than by explanation. Whatever their expectations were, however, 
more than half of the apprentices declared themselves satisfied with 
the explanation given them in their workshops, 

Nevertheless, the comments of those who were dissatisfied make 
it clear that there were problems for a considerable nymbcr of 
apprentices in connection with explanation on-the-job, and that 
these problems arose in their experience primarily from the nature 
of their relationship with the tradesmen. Lack of time amidst the 
pressures of the workshop, lack of interest in the apprentices or of 
kindly disposition towards them, lack of knowledge of some technical 
aspects of the trade, and misunderstandings about their responsi- 
bilities toward^ the apprentices, together with the workshop 
arrangements by which tradesmen were not normally given res- 
ponsibility for any one apprentice for any length of time— th^e 
were the things which in the perception of a number of the apprentices 
aWected their relationslyps with some or all of the tradesmen and 
thus made oiji-the-jo\)ytraining less than satisfactory.^ 

The overall picture that emerges from the apprentices' responses 
about expltnation in the workshop is one of broad satisfaction on 
the part of the majority. But a considerably greater amount ,of 
dissatisfaction was expressed over this than was expressed about 
explanation in training centres. From the apprentices' comments it 
woulAappear that the place where difficulties were felt was in the 
actuarfbntact between the boys and the journeymen alongside 
whom thiy worked. 

(ii) EXPERIENCE 

The other element in on-the-job training is work experience— 
the opportunity to be involved in the doing of the various tasks of 
the Uade in the real-life 4ituation. As was said earlier, opinions 
differ as to the degree of explanation which should be part of on-the- 
job training; but there is no doubt about the importance of work 
experience in the learning of the trade. The adequai^ of this ex- 
perience for the apprentices can be assessed accordiM to two 
%itcria: the level of work which the apprentice is given aSl expected 
to do, and the breadth of experience or of the skill-area coveiwl by 
the tasks in which he is involved. Both these aspects were taken up 

4 C/. Liepmaim (1960), p 105: "Insuffkient teaching of craftsmen is a general 
source of serious dissatisfaction.^* 
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in the third interviews, by<rhich time the apprentices couldMook 
back on considerable periods of on-the-job training. 

Understandably, perhaps, the question of the level of their work ^ 
was not something to which the apprentices had apparently given 
much thought. That others were concerned about this question we 
shall see later. Th^ro was practically no evidence that apprentices 
felt that the level of work was excessively advanced or that too 
much was being asked of them. Only six of the 152 boys in both 
groups in the third interview said the work was sometimes too 
advanced or too difficult, buTe^cQiiJi^r them it did not appear to be 
a significant problem. ' More did feel that the work was too simple— 
that they were not being pnmisted with sufficient tasks of a high 
skill level (18% MV; 25% EN)^Thoso who felt this were spread 
over various types of firm and various trades, and there is no evidence 
that this view is associated with the type of work or work allocation 
in any particular workshop. It does appear, however, as we shall 
see later, that dissatisfaction with the level of work had some 
connection with the apprentices* Aiture intentions. For our present 
purposes the important point is that most of the apprentices in their 
third year (78 % MV; 65 % EN> were satisfied with the level of work 
they were being given to do. One or two, it is true, declared that 
on re^hing their third year they had begun to get the righf level of 
work only after taking action to secure it: 

**I was being used for a bit — digging trenches by myself, driving A 
van. I threatened to leave and it*s all right now/* 

There were, however, remarkably few complaints' of this kind, aiid 
in ftict this line of enquiry drew very little in the way of explanatory- 
comment from the boys. It was apparent that the level of work did 
not constitute an issue in the^ minds of the apprentices in the way 
that the lack of explanation did for some of them. The possibility 
of establishing different levels of work within a trade and allocating 
them to different grades of craftsmen had not occurred to most of 
the apprentices. Generally they accepted the view that the work of 
the trade waa what it was, and were satisfied if they were getting 
practical exjl^enfoe at the level of skill they associated with tiie trade. 

The sune degree of satisfaction did not, however, appear to 
exist with regard to the othw asmct of work experience, namely, 
the breadth of the skill area, or OMT variety of tasks covered. This 
was particularly apparent amongst the en^neering group. Table 9 
gives the responses to a question on this tdpic according to the type 
of work done by the apprentices* firm. 
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From the tabic it h clear first of all that the motor apprentices* 
as a whole were more satisfied about the breadth of the work- 
experience than the engineering appn;ntices were. ' We sgw earlier 
that some of the motor group seemed to feel some disenchantment 
with the work of their trade as time went on. The relatively high 
level of satisfaction with the breadth of their experience which we 

TABtit 9 

BREADTH OF WORK-FXPERIENC E IN THIRD YEAR 
Motor Group 





Small 
Private 
Garages 
% N 


Large 
Garages 
Private' & 
Mixed 
% N 


Heavy 
VeWcle 
Garkges 

%(N 


Plant 
Fitting 
Workshops 
% N 


All MV 
% N 


Fairly wide 
experience 

Limited^ 
experience 

Mixed, unsure 


61 11 

39 7 


69 25 

28 10 
3 1 


83 10' 
17 2 


80 4 
20 1 


70 50 

28 20 
1 1 


Totals 


100 18 


100 36 


100 12 


100 5 


99 71 


Engineering^ Group 1 





SSEB 
% N 


Maintenance 
Departments 

.% N 


Others 
% N 


\ 

All EN 
»/. N 


* Fairly v^de 
experience 

Limited 
experience 

M ixed, unsure 


63 19 
30 9 

i 2 . 


27 7 
73 19 

- 


40 10 

52 ' 13 
\ 8 2 


44 36 

51 41 
5 4 


Totals 


100 30 


100 26 


100 25 


100 81 



now observe probably reflects a realisation on their part that even 
^ if some parts of their work was of dikppointingly routine nature, 
nevertheless they were being allowed, W this stage, all types of work 
which came into tHbir garage. Most^ them, as we have seen, were 
by this time working on their own, and, because of the extent to 
whtbh the garage trade depends on apprentices foc^its opera^on, 
were being expected to undertake all types of work. 

'F<0Ol. \ 
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A second point to note is that the greater degree of dissatisfaction 
among the engineering apprentices is due in considerable lueasuie 
to the reaction of boys in maintenance departineiitfi of factories and 
foundries. Hy contrast the' SSI B apprentices mostly declared 
themselves satisfied on this poifit.<^ It hiay Ix* that tlie nature of 
maintenance work, in which breakdown repairs must be done m a 
hurry whenever and wherever they occur, thus making the planning 
of apprentices' work diOicult, left these apprentices particularly 
unhappy about the breadth of their experience. Whatever the causes 
of it, one of the implications of a narrow skill-area was that tlic 
transferability of their skills (and by implication their trade-security) 
could be limited iii the future. As one foundry maintenance 
apprentice complained: "I'll only be lit for foundries ufter this/' 
Breadth of experience is thus an important issue. It has a connection 
with the apprentices' overall goals, for without it both the acquisition 
of skill and the achievement of trade security are threatened. We 
shall sec in the next chapter that dissatisfaction over breadth has a 
connection with what the apprcjiticcs expected to do after their 
time was out. 

Meanwhile there is one further point we should n(He about work- 
experience. Few of the apprentices were aware of any plan or 
programme for their on-the-job training, by v^hich they coiild be 
sure of spending a suitable period of time gaining experience of the 
different aspects of their trade. In the motor group in the third 
interview 80 per cent knew of no plan, and of the 12 per cent who 
acknowledged that there was a fairly detailed plan or scheme, half 
were of the opinion that it did not work. This is no doubt to be 
expected in the conditions under which most garages have to 
operate, with the work varying constantly with difTercnt vehicles 
which come in for repair. Amongst the engineering apprentices a 
larger number (27%) were aware of ^ fairly detailed plan for their 
on-the-job experience, but more tna»^three-quarters of these were 
among the SSEB apprentices. Oaly five xolit of 30) apprentices in. 
factory maintenance departments were aware of detailed pro- 
grammes, and three of these were of the opinion that they did not 
''^work. 

(iii) IS ON-THE-JOB TRAINING IMPORTANT? 

The responses of the apprentices on the Subject of explanation and 
experience as part of on-the-job training give the impression that 
while the larger number of them Vere fairly safffRed, there were 
^ p<0-OI. 
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more criticigms of aspects of this part of their training than of 
off-the-job training. Explanation by craftsmen was felt by some to 
be inadequate, while the range of experience was thought by over . 
half the engineering boys to be too narrow; and there was a wide- 
spread sense of lack of any plan or programme in on-the-job training. 

These criticisms, however, should not be taken to imply that the 
apprentices rejected the idea of on-the-job training, or would prefer 
it to be replaced by an entirely off-the-job programme. Their 
attitude towards the importance of training in the workplace is 
best shown by their responses to a question about the length of the 
period of apprenticeship. The ictea of a shorter period did not find 
rfiany supporters amongst the apj^renticcs (with the possible excep- 
tion of motor apprentices in the second year, but their numbers 
fell away again the next ycf^— 1st year MV 18%, EN 13 %; 2nd year 
MV 28%, EN 9%; 3rd ycdr MV 9%, EN 5%). It seems that the 
idea grew less attractive as me boys moved on into their third year. 
At the same time there jmierged a small number, mostly in the 
engineering gro^p, who declared that the period should actually be 
longer (MV 6%; EN 24%). One young man even went so far as 
to reftis^o accept it Nvhen his time was out. He insisted on, and 
wal^given, an extension to his apprenticeship period. The majority 
in each interview were in favour of the existing four-year period. 
To shorten it would, \4 the words of one of them, "make a farce of 
everything". The general view was that "it takes four years for 
. knowing the job right— you can't rush it." That is not to say that 
they felt they needed systematic instruction in their trade fqt a 
period of four years or more. On the contrary, many felt even wnen 
they were half way through their third year that they did not need 
any more explanation, and that they should be allowed to get on 
with doing the job. What then was the importance of continuing 
the apprenticeship period? It became clear that the importance lay 
jn the fact that while they were still apprentices, eyen if they were 
doing all the work of the trade, they still did not carry the full weight 
of responsibility for their work. Once you are a fully quaUfled 
tradesman, **]Kdw carry the can"/ "You get the blame if ifs not 
right." Whereas so long as yoti are an apprentice you can "give 
the excuse that you're just an apprentice". For this reason becoming 
a tradesman was something to be viewed with a certlun amount of 
apprehension: V 

"YouMl be more responsible. I won't like it very much," ^ 
"I'm not looking forward to it. I dread what itMl be like." 
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Being an apprentice meant that there was a safety net below them : 

"I like the idea that someone checks my work now." 

In other words, the reason why the apprentices favoured a long 
apprenticeship was not because they wantcil more instructioa but 
because they wanted an extended period of time during which they 
were able to do the work of the trade, but were sheltered from the 
full responsibility. The importance of such 'sheltereil experience' 
as part of apprentice training is something to which we shall return 
in a later section. Meanwhile, however, we should note that the 
apprentices* emphasis on this type of experience implies that they 
were certainly not opposed to the idea of on-the-job training. To 
remove all apprentice training to off-the-job training centres or ^ 
further education colleges would deny them that period of 'sheltered 
experience'- doing the actual job in the real-life situation but 
without full responsibility— which so many of them felt to be an 
important part of learning their trade. 

From the apprentices* point of view then, on-the-job training 
appeared to be important but prcK^matic. It was important because 
they wanted to do the real practical job. OfT-the-job training, 
wlyle it was important, should not be so extended as to deny them 
adequate experience in the real-life situation. Their experience 
shoQld be sheltered but it should be experience of the real thing. 
This is in keeping with the overall purpose of most of the apprentices 
to acquire practical skill. They were not interested in detached or 
theoretical Ifaming for its own sake. They wanted to do the practical 
work, and saw learning and experience as means to this end. On 
the other/ hand, on-the-job training was^- experienced by some as 
problematic, sometimes because in the early stages, the explanation 



insufficient breadth or planning of their experience. For these 
reasons the majority felt it should be accompanied by periods of 
off-thc-job training, to give them a fuller opportunity to acquire 
the practical skill. 



Ail the apprentices in our study were attending a technical college 
on a<lay-re]ease basis at tF^ start of their apprenticeship. The courses 
they were following varied to some extent in the fir^t year, but the 
variety increased* particularly amongst the^ngineering apprentices 
in the later yeari. Because of this variety we did not enquire into 
the apprentices* opinions about details of the various courses. We 
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were concerned rather, to obtain their views on the value and 
importance of their college work as a whole. An open>endeil 
question on this topic produced many difTerent responses. Before 
discussing some of the important points that emerged, we set out 
the overall pattern of response in TAble 10. 

It must be stressed that the figures in the table represent only a 
crude coding of a mass of qualitative data, and comparison on the 
basis of the figures should not be ^iressed too far. Nevertheless, 
they provide a framework for a discussion of the apprentices* 
attitudes to college and fiirther education in the course of which 
we will draw on material from their responses to a number of other 
questions as well. There are four mliin points to be made: 

(i) The general attitude of most of the appivfitices to college was 
broadly positive. Only a small minority of boys expressed any clear 
antipathy or hostility to college. A considerably larger proportion 
felt that their college work was definitely worthwhile and important. 
There were mvtyf who had mixed feelings and made qualifying 
comments but on the whole they tended to recognise that college 
had some value and importance for them. It will be noticed from 
the table, however, that thp engineering apprentices appeared to 
appreciate the vahie of college work more than the motor apprentices 
did: in each interview more of them unequivocally responded that 
college work was worthwhile, and fewer said it was a waste of time.'' 
In the previous chapter we observed that the engineering group as a 
whole were more influenced in their original choice of tr^de by 
their studies ati^hool, while the motor apprentices were more 
influenced by the practical experience of working on cars. In the 
light of this it is not surprising that the engineering apprentices 
were more interested in pursuing college*based education in connec- 
tion with their trade. A ftirther point which appears in the table is 
that there seemed to be more uncertainty about the value of college 
work in the second year than in the other years. This same pattern 
^ was to be seen in some other responses, on liking or disliking college, 
and on the general quality ^of training. There was apparently 
somewhat less enthusiasm about education and training in the 
secopd year than there was eariier or later. To what^tent this 
may have been due to a rubbing oflf of the initial enthtf^m of the 
first year, or to something connected with the stage of personal and 
social developihent of the boys at this age, it is hard to say. But 

f Comparing the numbers who were cleariy in Tavour or college with those who 
were clearly againit, p <0Ol * 
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TABLli 10 
GENERAL VIEW OF COLLEOT WORK 



• 


Motor OroupL_-^^ 


\ . . 
biiginecnng Group 


LAOTA 

% N- 


Other TCs 
•/. N 


No TC 
% N 


All MV 

"/. N 


SSEB 
% N 


Other TCs 
% N 


No TC 
N 


A^IH^ 
N 


Fkst Yeqr 

Mainly worthwhile ^ 
Good in parts, qualified 
Mainly not worthwhile 


40 17 
43 18 
17 7 


32 6 
42 8 
26 S 


41 12 
55 16 
3 1 


39 35 
47 42 
14 13 


59 22 
38 14 
3 1 


51 16 
45 14 

3 1^ 


30 -7 
70 16 

V 


49 45 
48 44 

2 2 


Total 


100 42 


100 19 


99 29 


100 90 


100 37 


99 31 


100 23 


99 91 


Secoml Year 
Mftinlv worihwhiki 

Good in parts, oualifled 
Mainly iiot worthwhile 


27 11 
36 23 
17 7 


3l 6 
» 3 


15 4 
55 15 
30 8 


25 21 
52 44 
24 20 


■ — 

47^6. 
47 16 
6 2 


28 9 
59 19 
13 4 


45 9 ^ 
50 10 
5 1 


40 34 
52 45 
8 7 


Total 

4 ■ • — ^ ' — 


100 41 


10» 17 


100 27 


100 85 


100 34 


100 32 


jlOO 20 


100 86 


Third Year 
Mainly worthwhile 
Good in part, qualified 
Mainly not worthwhikT 
Not at colleio 


45 17 
26 10 
21 8 
8 3 


58 7 
8 1 

25 3 
8 1 


38 8 
43 9 
10 2 
10 2 


45 32 
28 20 
18 13 
9 6 


70 23 
30 10 


60 18 
30 9 
7 2 
3 1 


33 6 
44 8 
6 1 

r7 3 


58 47 
33.27 

4 3 

5 4 


^Total 


100 38 


99 12 


101 21 


100 71 


100 33 


100 30 


100 18 


100 81 
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many instructors and college teachers have remarked on the fact 
that from their point of view the second year is a difficult time, and 
that by the third year, when the boys reach the age of eighteen, 
there is a change of attitude. Changes of this kind during the course 
of the years tof apprenticeships seem to be reflected in our data, 
but they are not dramatic changes. The overall picture, of broad 
general approval of their f\irther education work remains true 
throughout. 

(ii) Just what the apprentices thought they were gaining i-by 
attending college was made clearer when wetesked them, in the 
second and third interviews, whether or not mey would choose to 
attend if they wero given an entirely free choice in the matter 
(Table II). 

TABLE II 

WHETHER WOULD ATTEND COLLEGE BY CHOICE 



• . — A 1 


2nd ' 


Vear 


3rd ^ 


You 


MV 

% N 


EN 


MV 


EN 


Would go for learn- 
ing and oertiflc«te 

Would go only for 
certificate 

Would not go 

Don't lonow and 
other mponses 

Not at college 


48 38 

38 30 
10 8 

5 4 


71 60 

24 20 
4 3 

2 2 


49 35 

24 17 
11 8 

7 5 
9 6 


69 56 

20 16 
6 5 

5 4 


• ToUb 


101 80 


101 83 


100 i\ 


100 81 



The table shows that only a small minority in each group wouldf 
choose not to attend if they wore given the option, but amongst^ 
the mi^rity who said they would attend Were were some, especially 
in the motor group, who said that their object in attending was 
solely to gain a certificate, an^ not to increase their knowledge or 
understanding. Others, amountingrto a minority of the engineering 
apprentices, but less than half of the motor group, « said ihxt their 
dedsion to attend would be based not biody^ the desire to have a 
certificate but also on the value of what they learned at coll^. It is 
worth noting that the positions adopted by the apprentices in this 

• Comparing the oumbeis in the two fix>upt who would go Tor the 
they leamed in the second year p<(H>l, and in the third year p<Ct'03. 
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Connection did not depend solely on wlictliei or not they //A<v/ 
going to college Ilieie was in each year a considerable iniiH>rity 
who disliked the college (1st year: MV I N 28 ?nd year 

MV 42",^, FN 2 3rd year MV 22 I N 28 Uui iUc niajoiity 
of these said they would in fact attend if given the choice, and many 
of them. esjKcially in Uic englni*ering group, said they appreciated 
the importance of what they learned at college. In other words, 
the U>ys were mature enough to recognise the importance of college 
^ even if they happened not to like it 

In passing wc may note that the main reason given for disliking 
College was that it was "too much like school", and "you're treated 
more like children/' But in saying this it is important to point 
out tfiat this was not the view of tlie majority of all the apprentices. 
Many emphasised how dillerent college was from school: "There's 
more freedom"; They don't treat you like a wee lH>y any more"; 
•*They treat you like working men." There were quite a number of 
appreciative references to the fact that "you don't get the belt", 
and others appreciated being able to talk to teachers freely in an 
ordinary way. 

Referring back now to the question of attending college if ^iven 
a choitx\ we can see that there were two ways of looking at the 
importance of college. Some saw it as a means of advancing their 
kiiowledge and understanding in connection with their trade. Others 
Sjhv it as the institutionalised means of achieving a valuable qualifica- 
tion. This latter view of college attendance simply as a means of 
gaining a certificate is to be understood^ terms af the apprentices* 
objective of achieving trade-security yrlfuincreased Job-opportunities 
in the future through transferabUfty of skills. This was evident 
from the response to an enquiry ^flbout the importance to them of a 
^City and Guilds certificate. Most of the apprentices (73% MV; 
56% EN) regarded a certificate as important because it was the 
means to additional job-opportunities within their trade in the 
future. Serving your time as an apprentice was regarded, as we have 
seen, as itself a means to trade-security. To possess a college certifi- 
cate was to have this type of/ccurity reinforced. Mostvemplpvers 
in the f\iturc, they believed, would choose a tradestnan witn a 
college certificate in preference to one without one, TKm by gaining 
a certificate they could increase their chances of getting jobs or being 

9 The number of etfgineerinfl apprentices who disliked college in the third year 
was increased because of the fact that most of the SSEB apprentice changed 
college after the second year, and most of them disliked the cnangexOtherwise 
dislike of college rose in the second year and fell again in the third as indicated 
above. 
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able to change jobs within their trade. There were, of course, other 
apprentices, particularly in the engineering group* who regarded 
6^rtiiicatC8 as important for other reasons, and we shall refer to 
this shortly. Meanwhile wc arc concerned tOLcmphasisc that the 
attitude of many of the apprentices to college attendance can be 
interpreted and understood by reference to one of their main 
objectives in pursuing an apprenticeship. 

(iii) There seemed to be a certain amount of confusion in the 
attitude of the apprentices to further education arising from un- 
certainty as to its real purpose, particularly in relation to the motor 
repair trades. This can be illustrated by refe(;ence to the tirst-year 
non-training-centre apprentices. It will be seen from Table 10 
that they showed a comparatively high level of support for college 
work. Further examination of their responses, however, shows 
that a large number of them felt that there was too much thei>ry at 
college, and^at there ought to be more practical work : 

**It*s a great place this! But I don*t like getting all theory — you 
don*t get practical work.** 

''It*s definitely useful. . . . But Td like more pracMcal work.'* 
**I don*t think they do enough on the practical side.** 

^ These were boys who were receiving no olT-the-yob training. Clearly 
they welcomed the opportunity of receiving some systematic teaching, 
but they were disappointed that the college did not provide the kind 
of practical training they were really looking for. 

The interest of these boys was centred almost exclusively in doing 
the practical work .of the trade. And this can be said of most of the 
apprentices in the motor group, and of many in the engineering 
group iis well. For these apprentices the importance of the college 
lay in the opportunity it provided to understand that practical work 
more ftilly, and thus perform it better. For that reason they found 
it very difficult to understand why the college course included 
work of a theoretical or abstract kind which seemed to them to have 
nothing to do with the practical job. As one boy put it indignantly : 

*'They*re teaching you things not coiip#cted with your trade!** 

Others felt that : 

* "There's too much theory and maths.** , 

"WcMl never use these formulas/* 
• That is not to say that most of the apprentices rejected the idea of 
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lh<H>ry as unimportant. In fact, when asked directly about this 
most of the apprentices in the first year lephcil uneqiiiviHally that 
it was important (MV I N 72 ^,). Hut for most of them theory 

was important in so far as it was rehited to, and of direct assistance 
in, the performance of the practical work of their ilaily job It 
was, in fact, quite striking how so many of the apprentices saul 
about thcDry thai it was ''important but, 

•'It's important, but there should be nioic opportunity to put it 

into practice." (MV) 
"It's important, but tliey should do the practical tirst and get the 

theory related to it." (MV) 
"It's important but it could be more related to what we're going 
to use/' (I-:N) 

theory is important, but they tlon't give you the useful stull (I N) 
Indeed, it is interesting to note that in both groups iK^lief in the 
importance of tlieory fell away quite considerably over the next 
two years (2nd year: MV 48%, F.N 62%; 3rd year: MV 38^,, FN 51%). 
While it is not exactly clear why this should he, it suggests either that 
as they became more familiar with the practical work of the trade 
they increasingly took the background theory for granted; or else 
they found the work to be less demanding in terms of theory than 
they had anticipated. Either way it tends to confirm the view that 
apprentices of this typj^-trre inclined to regard theory in the form of 
scientific principles o/mathematieal skills as important and interest- 
ing only in so far asythcy sec it as having direct relevance to practical 
work. Their attiti^e to college was thus frequently one of ambi- 
valence— an ambivalence which can be readily understood in the 
light of their main j)bjcctive to acquire practical skill. They approved % 
of some of the concge work which seemed to further this objective, 
but rejected othM parts of it as irrelevant. 

Given this >flew of college work, it is #lso understandable that a 
number of boys who attended training centres could not st*e the 
need Ibr attench^ two separate places of off-the-job learning. What 
they needed in order to acquire practical skill could, in their view, 
more suitably be given them in one place. Those parts of the college 
work which were mdst im^ to them were very similar to what 
was being done in t«Kfung centres. It seemed to them that the 
college and the training centre were often covering the same ground, 
leading to unnecessary repetition and sometimes confusion: 

10 Similar findings amongst groups of apprentices are ceportcd by Licpmann 
(1960), p 121: Vcnablcs (1^74), p 66; KanctI Barry (19^4), p 22, 
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**Wo're doing the same thing in two places and they contradict 
each other/' 

••Here they tell you to do a job one way. there they tell you 
another/* 

••Why can't they put the City and Guilds through this training 
college (jic~training centre). It's just the same/* 

It is true that repetition or overlapping was seen by some appren- 
tices as an advantage: 

••A lot has been covered at the training centre, but it's good for 
remembering/' j 
••It's quite usefVil, you get taught things over again/' / 

But for many apprentices it simply added to the sense of un- 
certainty about the distinctive purpose of the f\irther education 
aspect of their apprenticeship, and how this related to their desire 
to acquire practical ^ill. 

(iv) There were, however, some apprentices who took a rather 
difTerent^iew of technical college. They saw college work as a 
means to career development or a higher type of job later on. It is 
possible to identify those who held this view most strongly by 
' considering those who made the following types of statement in 
reply to various questions: 

(a) that college work was important not necessarily for their 
present work but for their Aiture work; 

(b) that the importance of certificates lay in the possibilities they 
opened up of higher level jobs in the Aiture;' 

(c) that they expected or hoped to continue studying after their 
apprenticeship period was over. ^ 

There were 17 engineering apprentices (but no motor a|iimntices) 
who gave at least two out of these three types of response in their 
third interview; and all but one of them were also amongst those 
who stfid they expected to be promoted later on-^rn^ubjcct we will 
discuss in the next chapter. In addition there were probably others 
who held this type of attitude and expectation but who expressed it 
less strongly, or spontaneously. 

Here then was a group of apprentices, all of whom were in the 
engineering group, and 13 of whom were in the SSEB» for whom 
technical college was not simply a means of learning the necessary 
' theoretical understandings for doing practical craflwork^ nor simply 
the means for getting a certificate to enhance their Aiture security. 
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l or Ihciuol was a means of gaining important technical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge which would l>c useful for a developing career, and 
certificates which would further promote such a career. 

To this end they were keen to pursue courses at technical college 
even beyond the end of Iheir formal apprenticeship. The eiuergeace 
of this group justifies our earlier statement that an interest in career 
development represents one of the main objectives of at least some 
of the apprentices as they pursued their apprenticeship. I'his 
objective will emerge more clearly in the next chapter when we 
discuss the future intentions of the apprentices. In the meantime 
wc should note that it appears to colour the attitude of sonic 
apprentices to college work, making them less ambivalent, and 
more sure of its ultimate value for them. 

Summary 

I he apprentices as a whole showed very positive attitudes towards 
learning their trade. Those who attended training cx^nties, and an 
increasing number of those who tfid not, felt ofT-tlie-job training 
was important bccauscf it provided better oppommities for systematic 
learning, particularly of the basics; and tiiere were comparatively 
few criticisms of the organisation, methods or atmosphere of train- 
ing centres. On-the-job training came in for more criticism. Prob- 
lems connected with the actual contact of apprentices wi^ the 
tradesmen gave rise to a frequent complaint of inadequate e^^lana- 
"tion, and many also felt that their experience was limited in its 
breadth. But it is clear that the apprentices were keen on acquiring 
practical skill through doing the work, and ma^y of them favoured 
a considerable period of 'sheltered experience' in the form of a long 
apprenticeship. Most of the apprentices felt it was worth their 
while pursuing the further education aspect of their apprenticeship 
by attending technical college, but a certain number, particularly 
in the motor group, felt the value to lie simply in securing a certificate 
which would help with Job-opportunities later on. Most were 
appreciative about those aspects of tollege work which seemed to 
fit in with their desire tq acquire practical skill, but many were 
doubtful ibout those aspects which seemed to them irrelevant to 
their practical work. Some training-centre apprentices complained 
of an unnecessary overlap between college and training centre, 
and there was uncertainty about the distinctive purposes of the 
two institutions. There was, however, a particular group, mainly 
of engineering apprentices, who were especially keen on college work, 
and expected to continue it as a means to future career development. 
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In general, the apprentices* attitudes towards the opportunities 
offered to them of learning their trade are explicable in terms of 
their principal overall objectives. The desire to acquire practical 
skills can be seen to be behind the attitude of the majority to on-the- 
job and off-thc-job training and further education. The desire to 
achieve tirade-security and future job-opportunities was present in 
the imfiortance they attached tcvgaining City and Guilds certificates, 
while the goal of career development was made apparent in the 
distinctive attitude of some of the apprentices to further education. 
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In (hTs chapter wc turn to the question of what the apprentices* 
views and attitudes were about the Aiture which awaited them when 
they had served t£eir time and qualified as tradesmen! In particular 
we were interested in three questions: to what ^]txent did they 
anticipate moving from one employer to another within their trade; 
did they have in mind the possibility of movpg^ut of their trade 
altogether; and did they expect or hope f^F^^romotion later on? ^ 

Changing Jobs and ^itmtferabiliiy of Skills ^ 

In the earlier interviews we raised this as a very general question* 
in view of the fact that they still had a long time to go bpfore finishing 
their time. Did they, we wondered, fancy the idea of settling down 
Jin one job for a Idng time,, or of mpving around frotn one employer 
to another? In the first interview the two groups were almost 
identical in their overall response, with a half (51 % MV; 54% EN) 
preferring the idea of settling down, and just over a quarter (27 % 
MV; 27% EN) favouring moving about. But a clear difference 
was apparent between those boys who were at training centres and 
those who were not. Nearly two-thirds (62%) of the trainy|ig*centre 
apprentices fancied staying in one job for a long time, exactly twice 
the proportidn (31 %) ^ the non-training-centre boys. ^ 

The position was different, however, in the sc^nd yttk By then 
we find that a large number of training-centre appmtioes had 
dhanfcd their minds on this point and the proportion who preferred 
staying tong-term in bne job had dropped considerably (TC 36%; 
NTC 41 %). A nuuorny of all apprentices at this stage (55% MV; 
63% &f) were in favour of tome degree of moving arouild. It ( 
t p«MX>l. . ' ^ 
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&ccms that the desirability of changing jobs tended to be felt not 
when they were in training centres but after they had experienced 
their actual work in industry. This gives ground for thinking that 
the idea of changing iobs in the future may be connected with 
dissatisfaction with some aspea(s of their work situation. 

By the time of the third interview the apprentices were able to 
look a^^ad to finishing ttieir time in the not too distant future. 
So we wiquired about their intentions when their time was out. 
Would *ey stay on with their present employer, or would they 
move; and, if so, why? We discovered that at this stage most of 
the young men had a very open mind. Only a few (14% MV; 
10% EN) thought they would stay on for any considerable period 
with their preseftt employer. About a third (35% MV; 32% EN) 
were fairly definite that they would leave theij^rescnt employer 
soon after their time was out. The rest were unwrtain: they might 
stay on for a while, but they would probably move sometime; 
or they would assess the situation in the light of available opportuni- 
ties^ at the time. 

Our brief fourth-year enquiry showed ^that as they neared the 
end of their apprenticeship some of those whd a year earlier had 
thought they would move on finishing their time, now felt that they 
might stay on for a while at least with their present employer. 
Nevertheless a large proportion (65% MV; 77% EN) still thought 
they would probably leave, if not right away, at least some time in 
the not-too-distant future. Moreover these proportions are exclusive 
of those apprentices, amounting to a considerable number in the 
motor group particularly (MV 48; EN 11), who had already left 
their first employment and who could not be contacted in»the fourth 
year — a point to which we shall return in due course. 

In considering the significance of these response^ we should 
notice two things. The first is that the apprentices generally assumed 
that it would be possible for them to move around or change jobs 
once they were qualified tradesmen. It ^was clear from discussion 
with them in the early interviews that most of thpm anticipated no 
great difficulty in being able to change jobs in the future if they 
wished. In the third interview about a third of thim (29% MV; 
35% EN) felt they would be limited in the kind of firm to which 
they could go in tl^ ftiture because of some narirowness in their 
experience. But even that did not altogaHNtf* rule out the possibility 
of moving within one*s Irade. Hpre we have, then, a further indica- 
tion of the significance of trade-security for the apprentices. They 
saw their trade a^s being the ticket which would allow them to move 
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iiom one job (o\ another as llicy wishcil or needed to, taking their 
skills with UiemJ Some of tli^n made (he point cxphcitly : 

**A trade gives you (he opportuni(y*(o move around " 
**1 hcy'rc alwifys looking for (radesmen so you can swop abou(." 

Secondly, it is clear that tJie large body of the apprentices thought 
(hey would want (o change jobs to some extent in the fu(ure. There 
were, of course, a few who liked the idei of permanent employment 
wi(h (heir presen( firm: 

*Td like to stay with the present firm for a long time/' 
"I%ope I can stay with (he Flec(ricity Board for life if possible " 

But these were a minority. Of the others some simply fel( they 
would want to move out of the firm where they had served their 
time. They were afraid that so long as Ihey stayed there (hey would 
still be thought of as apprentices. But once they had made a change 
they would like to settle: 

"I'll go for a change— just once, and theivsettle down." ^ 
'*I'II try another firm and then I'll probably settle down with one 

firm." 

Others took the view that so lt)ng a$ they stayed with the one firm 
their experience would be to some extent limited, and that it was 
a good idea to move around a bit to gain a broader experience: 

'*ril try to change to see what other places are like." 
"The more you move the more experience you get." 
*i'll keep moving to get a vast amount of experience." 

This represented in some cases a quite positive approach. By 
moving around and enlarging their experience they would be able 
to increase their practical siiill, and thus to further one of the main 
purposes of serving an apprenticeship. 

There is some evidence from the third interviews, however, that 
the intention to move aftcf finishing their time was in many cases 
connected not so much with a positive desire to broadei^ experience 
as with a negative reaction to certain aspects of their present work 
situation, such as the level of work they were given to do, the 
quality of explanation, the breadth of experience available or the 
wages paid. This bears out our eariier observation that when 
apprentices moved from training centres to the actual work situation 
more of them started to think in terms of changing jobs in the 
futu^. • 

^ 
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One of the clearest reasons^ for wanting to move in the future 
was the thought that staying in one place would lead to boredom, 
and therefore they would have to move for the sake of variety: 

••I won't settle for too long— you could get bored/* 

•Td like to change when my time's out. It geU boring working 

in the same place all the time.*' 
"Fd rather change jobs. You'd get bored if you stayed in the 

same garage." 

* And another important reason was the possibility of getting a better 
paid job. It will be recalled that the apprentices generally seemed 
to be not especially concerned about money during their apprentice- 
ship, but that many indicated that they knew it would be important 
later on. Understandably, then, some of them said they expected 
to look out for the better paid jobs in the future: . > 

"FIl change around— ru go where the money is.*^ 
"I expect to be changing quite a bit— for money.'' 

On the whole the intentions about changing jobs or stoying in 
them were not associated with the apprentices* type of work or 
employment. But there was one exception to this. Over half the 
Electricity Board apprentices (51%) declared in the third interview 
that they would probably stay on indefinitely with their present 
employer, a significantly larger proportion than amongst the other 
groups of engineering apprentices (25 %). 2 Apparently many young 
men employed by the SSEB believed that there were better prospects 
in that industry than elsewhere : 

^••There's a good ftiture with the SSEB." 
••I want to. stay with the Board. They've got a good retirement 
scheme, and yoii^ve got a better chance." 

expect to stay with the SSEB. It's a nationalised industry— 
with o^tn you could go redundant." > 

In th^ cases the apprentices' Aiture intentions appeared to be 
connected with the image they had received of the industry in which 
they were llrving their apprenticeship; and we will have cause to 
return to this point when we discuss attit^ides to promotion. 

The Electricity Board apprentices who hoped to stay indefinitely 
with their employer were, however, untypical. As we have indicated 
the large body of apprentices thought that they would probably 
1 p<(Vi2. 
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take advan^gc of the opportunities which they lielieved luiving a 
trade would give tJiem, of changing their pniploynicnt, if not 
frequently, at least once or twice after their t^mc was served. Hie 
imphcations of these intentions for the Wi>rking of the apprentice 
ship system, and how they rehite to the expectations and pohcies of 
employers will be discusseii in the next Section, 
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Will Slay or probably 

stay 
C\>uld move 
Probiibly or quite 

possibly move 
I>on't know 
No response 

Totals 
Fngineering Grt>itp 



Will stay or probably ^ 

5tay 
Could move 
Probably or quite 

possibly move 
Don't know 
No response 

Totals 



Sole: The figures in brackets give the number of those in the first year who were, 
still in the sample at the time of the third«year interview. 

Staying in the Trade ^ 

From the start of the first interviews it was clear that the idea 
that qualified tradesmen, once they had served their time, could 
move out of their trade and take up some other form of employment 
was present in the minds of the apprentices. This emerged from our 
discussion of the reasons why they wanted a trade^ It will be 
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remembered that (he main reason given for wanting a trade was 
what we have termed trade-security— that particular form of security 
that comes from possessing transferatJfe skills, inherent in this 
concept is the idea that the skilled man may not only change from 
one job to another within his trade, but may also leave the trade 
altogether and yet still have his trade ••to fall back on," In other 
words, the fact that boys had decided tp serve their time in a particu- 
lar trade did not necessarily mean that they had chosen their life's 
work and would remain permanently in that occupation. 

We can now see a further indication of the presence of this notion 
in the responses of the apprentices to a direct enquiry as to whether 
they expected to stay permanently in their trade or move out of it 
later on. It will be seen from Table 1 2 that while there >#re consider- 
able differences between the two groups (which will be discussed 
below) there was in each a certain number who thought in terms of 
eventually leaving their trade. It is important to note, however, 
Hkii the apprentices who entertained this idea did not do so because 
they thought they had made a wrong decision about their apprentice- 
ships and the trade they were entering. At each stage most of those 
in each group who thought they might evcnjually move out of the 
trade felt they had done the right thmr*fl'sc^^ an apprenticeship 
in that trade. The possibilj^y of leaving the trade had little or nothing 
to (Jo with regrets about entering it. It was in their view quite a 
reasonable and worthwhile thing to do to complete an apprentice- 
ship in a particular trade and then leave it for work of a different 
kind. 

We may note in passing that the possibility of such a course of 
action could have been suggested in some cases by the apprentices* 
knowledge of their fathers' position. Fathers of 80 of our apprentices 
were time-served craftsmen, but it appeared that only 34 of these 
were still employed as craftsmen in their trade; 19 had moved up 
to managerial or supervisory posts, while 23 were doing less skilled 
work. 

That is not to say, however, that the apprentices had all thought 
cleariy about the implications of such possible actions. The large 
majority of all the apprentices in all three interviews indicatAi in 
response to another line of enquiry that they thought there would 
be some change in the work of their trade in years to come and most 
of these thought there would be coi^iderable change. If this were 
to happen, the possibility of •^falling back on one's trade** after 
having been out of it for a number of years might not be as realistic 
as they assumed. Whether possessing a trade will in die ftiture 
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continue in practice to provide pciinanent labour market fitatiis 
even after a tiadesinan has been out of his trade for years is open 
to question I'his whole issue raises questions alH>ut occupational 
choice and the nature of apprenticeship which cannot f>c pursued 
here as part of our discussion of the appi entices' attitudes, but will 
l)e taken up in a later chapter 

Returning to Table 12, it is clear that the majority of engineering 
apprentices in each year thought in terms of staying in their trade 
in the future, although there was a slight increase in the later years 
in the number who began to think of the possibility of changing. 
With the motor apprentices it was very diflerent, I herc was a sharp 
fall during the second and^tiird years in the numlx!:r who said they 
expected to stay in the trade, and an increase in the numlx^r who 
thought they would leave it Hy the third year only just over a 
quarter (27%) of those left in the sample clearly intended to stay 
long term in the trade; and by that time 1^(21 per cent of the original 
Siimplc) had already dropped out. It is true that if we look at the 
responses of only those 54 motor apprentices who were still available 
by the time of the fourth-year enquiry we sec that one or two of them 
by that time had begun to move back to the idea of staying per- 
manently in their trade. It seems, then, that in the case of a few 
lads, the thought of leaving the trade may have been merely a part 
of that feeling of disillusionment or antipathy about various aspects 
of their apprenticeship which seemed to set in about the second year 
and which began to change again as the lads neared the end of their 
time. Even so it is still the case that from the time of the second 
interviews^ onwards only a minority of the motor apprentices felt 
reasonably sure that they would stay in their trade in the long term. 
In this respect they differed quite considerably from the engineering 
apprentices. 

Why were so many of the motor apprentices thinking of leaving 
their trade? They themselves gave various reasons. One was that 
they would find the work boring if they stayed too long: 

*i might get fed up working on motors — sometimes you get 
fed up." 

**You*d get bored if you stayed too long." 

'i might move out later on . . . you get fed up doing the same 
thing— you*re at it juglikt^nd day.** 

This is in kcepia^with our observation in Chapter 2 that many, 
apprentices begpinto be somewhat disillusioned by the routine^ 
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repetitive nature of much of the work. But since such sentiments 
about their work were expressed as much by engineering as by 
motor apprentices, this does not take us very far in understanding 
why so many more of the motor group thought of leaving the trade. 
The notion that wages were low in their trade was, however, one that 
began to bother many of the motor apprentices in particular: 

"1 might need more money than you get as a mechanic," 

''I like the trade but I feel Tm working hard and Others get more 
money for less." 

"I could move out to factory work maybe — for more money," 

We saw earlier that not many of the whole body of apprentices 
seemed to be very much concerned about money at the time, though 
.they realised it would be important latcr,^ With the motor apprentices, 
nowever^ there seemed to be some connection between dissatisfaction 
Over money and expecting to leave the trade,) In other words, 
many of the motor apprentices who said they were thinking of 
leaving the trade were amongst those who were expressing dis- 
satisfaction over money, and it is therefore understandable that 
many were thinking of trying to find better paid jobs in the future. 

Another reason for possibly leaving the trade was the dirty 
nature of the work. This was mentioned most of all during the 
third interviews: 

••It's too dirty — oil anci that— and t|ke conditions— lying under 
motors when it's been raining and all the water dripping on you." 

"You get fed up with the dirt— I like to be dressed." > 

••I'd go for a clcj^ner job— our hands are rough." 

^^^This was not an aspect of the work which seemed to worry the 
^^Pl^prentices when they were younger. But as they grew into man- 
hood the dirt and oil connected with the work conflicted ^ith their 
desire to be 'dressed', with the result that many began to think in 
terms of looking for a cleaner job in the future. 

Boredom, low wages and dirty work — these were some of the 
factors contributing to the idea of possible moving out of the motor 
trade. It seems, in fact, that this idea arose not from any speciflc 
cause, but out of a general feeling of dissatisfaction with the garage 
and the work. This is fUrther illustrated by the fact that those who 
by the third interview expected to leave the trade tended to say 
) Significance not quite within the limits defined earlier. 
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that they had received insuflkicnt explanation of tlie work,'* and 
that the training was not all it might be,^ although none of them 
gave this as a reason for possibly leaving the trade. 

It was also clear from the responses, however, that apprentices 
who had begun to be dissiitisficil with the nature and conditions of 
the work and its rewards were encouraged to think of leaving the 
trade by the fact that so few mechanics seemed to stay all their lives 
in garage work. A number of apprentices referred to this: 

**It's not a job for older men." 
**You don't sec many old mechanics/' 

l-rom their experience in \ht garages they hail got the idea that it 
was "a young man's trade." It was probable, therefore, that in a 
few years they too would follow the many motor mechanics NVho had 
left the trade before them. , 

As we have already seen, however, this did not mean that they 
regrcttcil having entered the trade. The large majority (70%) even 
in the third year had no doubts on this point. They were glad to 
have the trade "behind. them." At the very least it was a security ^ 
they could 'Tall back on." But it was also possibly a stepping stone 
to something else which might be broadly similar, but which might 
have fewer of the disadvantages they had encountered in the 
garages. A number hoped to move to lorry-driving because the 
pay was l)ctter and they could sec something of the world. Engineer- 
ing in the Merchant Navy was another line some thought of going 
into for the same reasons. Others spoke of acro-cnginc work because 
it was more interesting, or even c^r assembly work because it was 
better paid. 

Many of these motor apprentices started off, it will be recalled, 
with a keen interest in becoming a mechanic and ''working with 
motors." Analysis of the interview responses suggests that thosf 
who had left schjool without a clear idea of what they wanted to do . 
were more inclined by the third year to think\of leaving the trade 
eventually. <^ But even amongst those whq^were most committed 
at the start there were njany who later spoke of leaving. Experience 
of working in a garage for a couple of years had persuaded them 
that this'* was not what they wanted to do for all their life. So when 
they considered alternatives thftir nr^inds turned to other jobs which 
had to do with vehicles or engines but which in their view would 
offer better pay or conditions. 

< p<0*02. 5 p<o-ooi. <^ p<003. * 
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What this means in terms of tJic scheme wo have adopted for 
interpreting the attitudes of the apprentices is that these young men 
still saw their apprenticeship as serving one of their main goals, 
namely the achieving of trade-security; but that some dofibt now 
surrounded the other goal of acquiring practical skill and the siilis- 
faction of exercising it. Some of them apparently felt disillusioned 
about the skill and satisfaction to be had within their trade, a«d 
believed they would find this more in some related field; while 
others felt that Ihe skill and satisfaction connection with their trade 
would have to be abandoned for financial reasons. 

Promotion 

Our last subject for enquiry amongst the apprentices had to do 
with their level of aspiration. Did they Uke the idea of promotion 
to a higher job in the ftiture, or would they prefer to remain on the 
shop floor? And if they desired promotion did they also expect 
to achieve it?*^n attempt to summarise the responses and attitudes 
on these points is given in Table 13. » 

The first thing to notice about these responses is that the large 
proportion of the apprentices, particularly at the start of their 
apprenticeship, liked the idea of promotion. This applied almost 
equally to the motor and the engineering apprentices. A great many 
boys spoke in terms of a rather general hope or desire; 'Td love to 
try and go up"; "I like to think Til get on''; "I hope not to stay 
as a tradesman"; "Fd like to get promoted/' In fact it was assumed 
by many at this stage that promotion was a generally desirable 
thing which everyone would like: "Everyone wants to be promoted"; 
**In_a--WfiyTcvery body's looking for promotion." But iti was also 
clcaxthat^ stage there was no clear distinction between desire 
for and/wpcctation of promotion. Most of those who wanted to be 
prom5ted felt they had some chance. Achieving promotion was 
believed by most to depend on a combination of hard work and 
ability or experience, and there was no good reason why they 

tiould not succeed by these means. There were, of course, some 
ho said that they would not want promotion or that they were 
indifferent to it, but these were a small -minority at this stage. This 
minority was especially small (four out of 37) among the Electricity 
Board apprentices, who as a group expressed more desire for, 
and expectation of, promotion than the rest of the engineering 
apprentices. 

Amongst some of the motor group, on the other hand, aspiration 
7 p<(H>2. 
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^ TABLF 13 
rXPECTATION OF FROMOl ION 



Motor Group 







1st Ycur 


2nd Year 
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2^ 15 

13l 9 

28 20 

20 14 
18 13 


4th Year 
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Hope foi'promotion 

as high as pos&ible 
Hope for promotion 

not too high 
Would like, but don*t 

know if chance 
No special notion, 

not fussy 
Don*t want pn^iotion 
Di)n*t know^nil other 

respoiuR 




38 34 (24) 
32 29 (24) 

-11 10 (8) 

14 13(11) 
4 4 (4) 


24 21^17) 

17 15(13) 

24 21 (18) 

12 10 (7) 
21 18(15) 

1 1 


|l9 10 

37 20 

20 11 
24 13 
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99 86(71) 
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Hope for promonpn — 

as high as posqple 
Hope for promotion — 

not too high 
WouJd like, but don*t 

know if chance 
No special notion, not 

Aissy 

Don't want promotion 
Don*t know and other 
response 




32 29 (25) 
42 39 (36) 

12 11(11) 

13 12 (8) 
I 1 (1) 


23 20(19) 

18 16(16) 

17 15(15) 

15 1>(10) 
21 18 (16) 

6 5 


19 15 

20 16 

22 18 

15 li 
25 20 


|34 22 

29 19 

26 17 
11. 7 


Totals 


100 92(81) 


100 87(81) 


101 81 


100 65 



Sort: The figures in brackeu give the number of those in the first year who were 
still in the sample at the time of the third-year interview. 
* 

took the form of a desire or dream that one day they would own 
their own garage or motor business. This was expressed spon- 
taneously by no less than 22 (24%) of them in their first or second 
years: 

'*I see myself in a wee garage of my own.'* 

**rd like \p start my own business and make a success of myself/* 

**rm hoping to get a mechanic's business of my own/* 
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If wc turn to what the apprentices said in the later interviews, 
we find that lliere was a considerable falling away from this high 
IcvcLof aspiration. By the tliird interviews the proportions who 
said that they hoped for promotion had fallen by abi>ut a half, 
while the proportion who did not want it or who were inditTerent 
had risen. But there was also a considerable number who indicated 
that although they would still like to be promoted, they realised 
now that their chances were slim. Desii^ for promotion was no 
-» longer necessarily accompanied by expectation of it. Aspirations 
were toned down by a new assessment of the possibilities. l or 
example, one lad who ip his first year had clearly said . **I expect 
to be promoted — I don't want to stay a tradesman all my life," 
admitted in the second interview: 'i cannae see it — but I would 
take it if the chance came.*' It is probable, then, that some who 
now said they did not want promotion did so as a result \>f realising 
that they were unlikely to achieve it anyway. But a number of them 
explained their rejection of the idea of promotion by referring to 
what they had seen of people in authority, and the implications of 
having responsibility : 

""When you climb the ladder you don*t get on with your mates so 
well." 

•Too many folk have heart-attacks that way — there's too many 
problems." 

"People don*t like the foreman." 

"1 don't fancy being a foreman — it's a lonely life." 

"I ken what foremen get called." 

And accompanying this increased rejection of or indifference to 
future promotion, there was a greater cynicism about how it was 
achieved. Those who did not want promotion were particularly 
inclined to say that the way to a higher job was by **knowin£f the 
right people" or by "crawling." 

Nevertheless, in spite of this falling away, particularly in the 
expectation of promotion in the future, it isjclear t^at even by the 
time of the ^nal interviews the level of aspiration among the 
apprentices as V^hole was high — higher than has been reported on 
^ many studies of adult workers or of young people. ^ Two points 
need to be made in this connection. The first is that, even though 
experience progressively tempered their expectations, a clear 

* For adult workers see Ooldthorpe et ai (1968); Wedderbura and Crompton 
* (1972); Sykcs (1965). For younf people see Vcncss (1962); Carter (1962); 
Ashton (1973); Venables (1967); Brown (1975). 
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majority ofyfhc apprentices ul every stage continued to indicate 
that they \^ouId like to be promoted in the future, dearly the 
kind of traditional working-class rejection of the whole idea of 
moving up from the shop floor*^ was far from the minds of most 
of these lads. Whether this may be due to the inlluence ol increasingly 
systematic education and training of apprentices, or to a mote^eneral 
shift in the cUmate of opinion amongst younger people in the country 
as a whole, we can only speculate. But whatever the reason, the 
evidence from these apprentices would suggest that the traditional 
idea prevalent amongst many working men in the past may have 
less hold in the future, / 

Secondly, we must emphasise a point which for our purposes is 
an important one, Iwen after the falling off in the expectation of 
promotion in the later stages, there remained a considerable group 
of apprentices who still expected, and deliberately aimed for, 
promotion: 

*it's my aim to get promoted— probably into management," 
"I'm going to work my hardest to get promoted. Others may get 
there before me, but in the end I think I will." 

In some cases it was explicitly stated that this was a clear part of 
their intention in serving an apprenticeship: 

"Pay and promotion are the chief advantages (of having a trade). . , 
You've got no chance of getting on without a trade.*' 
'if I thought I wouldn't get on Td give up my trade now.** 

In our discussion of the apprentices' goals or objectives in serving 
their time and undergoing ^eir training we have indicated that 
there were some who saw their apprenticeship not only as a method 
of achieving trade-security and of acquiring practical and satisfying 
skills, but also as a means to ftiturc career development. It is now 
possible to recognise that those apprentices, numbering 24 in the 
motor group and 31 in (he engineering group, who continued at 
the time of the third interview to entertain expectation of promotion 
(ie, gjve cither the first or second response in Table 10) broadly 
represent this type of goal or purpose. It is w9rth noting two things 
about the characteristics of these aspiring apprentices. The first is 
that a disproportionately Jarge number of them is found amongst 
the Electricity Board apprentices. (Two-thirds, 67 per cent, of the 
Board's apprentices fell into this category, and the Board's appren- 
tices account for over a third — 37 per cent — of the total ' in this 
9 See especially Ho^art (1957), p 74. 
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category). The reason why the Electricity Board^s apprentices 
should have such high aspirations is open to debate. It may be that 
they believed that there would be particularly good opportunities 
for promotion in a large nationalised industry. If so it is probable 
that many of them will be disappointed, in view of the current 
recruitment and promotion policies of the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. On the other hand the high aspirations of the 
Board^s apprentices may be attributed to their high level of ability 
as shown by test scores at the start of the apprenticeship. The 
SSEB boys' performance on the Gupta test (see Chapter 7 below) 
was significantly better than that of the other engineering appren- 
tices. »o 

The second point worth noting is th#t those apprentices who 
expected promotion were distinguished by a particularly positive 
attitude to technical college and the studies they were involved in 
there. In each gfoup those who expected promotion were particularly 
inclined to believe that college work was worthwhile. * * Many of 
them also volunteered the view thftt college studies were not / 
necessarily so valuable at the moment but were important for the I 
future. Indeed, a very high proportion (62%) of the 55 boys in both-^ 
groups who by the third interview still expected promotion indicated 
that they were considering continuing study after the end of their 
apprenticeship — a possibility which was being considered by only 
19 per cent of the others. Clearly the high aspiring apprentices saw 
college wc^k as a means of achieving the kind of success they wanted 
in the future. Typically they believed that promotion was to be 
^chieved not simply by hard work or ability but by possessing 
certificates or paper qualifications. This attitude to the future and 
to college work was most marked amongst* some engineering 
apprentices. Indeed it is possible to identify some 16 of them 
(12 of whom were Electricity Board apprentices) who expected 
[promotion in the future -and who also said that college work was 
valuable for the future, that certificates were important to them to 
help them get higher jobs and that they would continue study after 
their time was out. These young men represent the extreme of an 

10 Fifty-six fer cent scored 38 or more and five per cent scored 33 or less, 
compared with 37 per cent and 33 par cent of the other engineering appren- 
tices, p<0Ol, It is interesting to note in passing, however, tha^ there was 
no association between high aspiration and success at school as indicated 
by the number of SCE Ogrades the apprentices had sat. Apparently enter- 
taining hopes of proQiotion had little to do with having done well at school. 
It also appeared to be^ no relation to the occupation or to the social class 
as indicated by type of oocupation of the apprentices* fathers. 

1 i In the third interview p<0*03 in each gA>up. . 
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attitude which was found m a Ic&scr degree amongst some others- 
the attitude which sees apprenticeship as a means lo promotion or 
more advanced work, and college work as an nnportant part of the* 
process. • 

Summary 

By the time Uiey had started at their actual place of work, few 
of the apprentices thought in terms of staying indefmitcly with their 
present employer. Changing jobs within one's trade was understood ^ 
to be possible because of the transferability of the skills of their 
itrade. But it was also something which most the apprentices 
felt they would wcint to do either because they would get bored 
or in some other way dissatisfied if they stayed in oi\e place, or 
because they would be looking for more money in the future, or 
else because they would want to broaden their experience. The 
Electricity Board apprentices stood out, however, because so many 
of them thought in terms of staying with their present employer. 

The idea that it was possible for a tradesman to move out of 
his trade and fall back on it later on if necessary was present in 
the minds of the apprentices from the start. Those who indicated 
that they might do this did not feel they had made a mistake in 
entering the Uade. While most of the engineering apprentices 
thought they would stay permanently in their trade, the number of 
motor apprentices who intended to do this fell away to a small 
minority as the years went by. Boredom, desire for more money, 
dislike of dirty work, and a reahsation that few mechanics did in 
fact remain permanently in their trade contributed to these intentions. 
These apprentices did not regret serving their time as motor 
mechanics, and many of them hoped to use their training as a 
stepping stone to other kinds of work, while keeping their trade 
behind them. Their apprenticeship was, in their view, still serving 
the purpose of giving them trade-security, but some were not as 
clear as they were that it would provide them with the skill-satisfac- 
tion which they also desired. 

As for aspirations, in the early stages a high propoftjon of all the 
apprentices both wanted and expected eventual promotion. Lafer 
on the expectation fell away to a considerable extent, but the feeling 
that promotion was desirable remained, in a way that seemed to 
reflect a change fropi traditional working class attitudes. There 
was also a group who continued to expect and aim for promotion. 
These young men tended to have scored highly on ability tests, and 
they were marked by a particularly positive app/oach to their 
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college work, which they saw as a means to future promotion. 
They were found particularly amongst the Electricity Board appren- 
tices. For them apprenticeship was not only a means for achieving 
trade-security and skill-satisfaction but also a road to career develop- 
ment. 

In our presentation of the views and attitudes of the apprentices 
we have been concerned especially to indicate and ilhistrate what 
their overall goals were in serving their time. What did they expect 
out of it? We have argued that one of the three things they hoped 
to gain was trade-security — the security that comes from possessing 
the transferable skills of a trade. The^ importance of this emerged 
in.^iDjiny ways in the boys* responses, and it remained with them 
throaghout the period of their apprenticeship. A -second thing 
they hoped to gain was the satisfaction that comes from possessing 
practical skills. This goal gave rise to fairly positive attitudes to 
training and education in^so far as these were seen ,as the means of 
obtaining such skill-satisfaction. Some disappointment was apparent* 
however, in this connection, as many of them, particularly in the 
motor group, found their work less satisifying than they had hoped, 
an^n some cases found their college education less directly relevant 
to their practical experience than they had expected. A third goal 
was evidenced by a certain nmnber of apprentices, found most of 
^1 amongst the Electricity Board employees, who saw apprentice- 
ship as a means to promotion and future career development, and 
college work as an impi^nt part of that process. 

SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE GROUPS 

Before concluding our discussion of the attitudes and intentions 
of the^ apprentices it will be usef\il to summarise brii^y the rhain 
differences between the two groups as these emerged, from the 
interviews. In most respects the two groups were very similar. This 
is not surprising in the light of the fact that they were all lad^ from 
broadly the same geographical area enterii\g craft apprenticeships 
at the same time, and there were few differences in tl^ social and 
educational background. The only important difference in back- 
ground was the fact that the engineering apprentices had on^aver&ge 
sat more SCE Ogradps than the motor boys had. 

llie differences in ilttitude^reveaied by the interviews were in two 
areas. Thd first had to do with the apprentices* conunitment to 
theif particular trade and the interest and satisfaction they got from 
their work. Many of the motor apprentices entered thdir apprentice- 
ship with a clear idea that motor mechanic's wc^k wns the one things 
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they waiilcil to do Hut as time went on a greater iuiiuIhm than in the 
other group Ixrgaii to cx|x,Mieiice dissatisfaction with the work ni 
the garages, with the result. that ultimately only a inii|^ity said (hey 
definitely iiyended to stay |>tJiinanently in their trade. I ew of the 
engineciTjig apprciilices on the other hand had at the start a clear 
idciu^^nc trade they wislied to enter. This group were on the 
whole more open-minded about which trade they would accept. 
But fewer of Ihcm felt dissatisfied with the work or conditions of 
their trade as time wcnfon, and only a minority thought they might 
eventually leave the trade. Thus commitment to their trade was 
greater among the motor apprentices at the start, but it fell away 
later on; while with the engineering apprentices it was less marked 
l>efoie their entry, but it developcil as time went by. 

I he other area of difference concerned tlieir attitude to further 
education and their studies at college. Many of tlie engineering 
-.apprentices weVb conscious of the influence their studies at school had 
Miad on their thoughts about a future trade, and they were nearly 
/\»nanimous in believing that the work they did at college was worth- 
while. More of the motor group had doubts'on this point. More- 
^ over a considerable number of the engineering group werd^thmking 
of the possibility of continuing tlicir stuc^cs even after their 
apprenticeship was over, an idea entertained By only i^^ry few 
motor apprentices. ^In general the engineering group werc^iore 
interested in and aware of the importance of the theoretical aspect 
of their work tlian the motor apprentices were. While the main 
irtterest irf both groups was centred on the practical work, this 
p/iiiterest was more particularly marked amon§Rt the motor 
apprentices. 

These two areas m;^^JLiffcrenc between tlie two groups will be 
taken up again when we come to discuss the operat^ion of the 
apprenticeship system in the two industries. 
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le attitudes and objcctivcjs of the apprentices 
to a consideration of some of the issues or 
[th apprentices, training and education which 
it studies. In doing so we must tajte account 
jrs which have to do with the context in which 
takes place. The first of these is the dual nature 
form of employment as well as a process of 
In this respect apprenticeship is unlike most 
forms, since the person who is learning is also 
mticc is at the same time a student learning uie 

^ icial aspects of his trade and an employee who 

seeks rewards and satisfaction from his wDrk and who has to satisfy 
the demands and requiremcntrof his employer. ^ 

Because of this dual character of apprenticeship, the training and 
education of apprentices must be arrarijgcd in such a way as to allow 
the needs and objectives both of apprentices themselves and the 
employers who hire them to be met as far as possible. >ye have 
seen in the previous section' that the objectives of apprentices can 
be summarisod^as the obtaining of trade-security which will increase 
job opportunities in the future* the achieving of skills and the 
satisfaction of being able to do particular skilled tasks; and the 
securing of career opportunities in the future. The objectives of 
employers in relation to apprenticeship will be considered in greater 
detail in the course of this section, but they may be referred to as, 
firstly, the need to have current production reauirements' met, and 
secondly, the need to secure a supply of skilled manpower for the 
.'future? Our <liscus3ion of questions connected With apprentices' 
education and training must take account of the varied and possibly 
conflicting needs of these two principal parties— the apprentices 
themselves and their employers. | *^ 

Secondly, our discussion must take account of the changing 
industrial and social context wi^in which apprentioesl\|p t^es 
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place today C hanges in technology, in the oiganifuition of iiuiustry, 
in the approach to iiulustiial education and the institutional arrange^ 
nients for it; and in other aspects of the life of soc iety have meant 
that apprenticeship arrangements cannot continue unalteied from 
the past. The issues arising in connection with apprentices' education 
and training must be seen in the hght of this changing contejrt. 

The issues we will disc\iss have come to light partly as a result 
of the apprenticx? interviews which we have already discussed, and 
partly from our discussions?iind interviews with the boys' employers, 
training centre instructors, further education teachers, oflkiiWs of 
industrial training boards, joint apprenticxjship committees, trade 
unions, aiuf others. As was stressed in Chaplcr I, we are not con- 
cerned in our discussion with the question of what are the most 
cllicient training methods, but rather with the issues as they appear 
from the point of view of participants in the apprenticeship system. 
Seen from this viewpoint, two broad questions emerge: (1) within 
what dimensions should apprenticeship be conducted- how broad 
should the training be, and at what level of skill? (2) how should 
the programme of learning be organised? Our discussion of these 
issues isOf cou|;se related to the particular induf^tries^^trades and 
areas with which our case studies arc concerned. The extent to 
which our comments and conclusions bear a wider relevance to 
apprentice eciucation in other indi^stries and areas^ must roinkin to 
some extent an open question. \ 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF 
APPRENTICE LEARNING 

Skill-area 

The concept of skiU-atea is a uscftil one under which to consider 
some important aspects of crafts and apprentio^ip. By a skill-area 
we mean the range of skills'which are attached t^ one particular 
trade. For a craft to preserve a scparat^xistenoe in the past it 
required a skill-area which was in ooDmspKt narrow and in another 
respect broad. It had to be sufflcienMylfirrow to allow the craftsmen 
tp master all or- most of the skills concerned and to ensure that it 
did not overlap to any considerable extent with the skill-areas of 
other crafts. At the same time the skill-area had to be sufficiently 
broad or general to allow craftsmen to move from one employer to 
another and still be able to do work familiar to him, and to allow . 
employers to engage craftsmen from outside with the expectation 
thatthey would be able to fulfil their requirements. r^^^-r^ 

If we look, however, at modem indusUy and the context Mwltton 
apprenticeship exists today we find two opposite and apparently 
contradictory trends which Affect the skill-area of vWiousj trades. 
In the first place we find that in some industries and nqa»/a^d in 
connection with some kinds of technology, skills are becoming 
<nore specific to one industry^r evpn to one'oompany. Thedevelop- 
meiit of a great variety of new technological* processes and types of 
machinery means that industries and firms are increwingly different 
in the processes and machinery they employ. Along with this 
• there is a tendenqr in some establishments for tasks to be broken 
down into more specialised partt. In these way* the skill-area^ of 
particular crafte are being narrowed. Skilled engineers may find 
themseWeft familiar with only a narrow range of processes or 
madiipery. Motor mechanics may be* involved day alter da^ in 
specialising on om part of a motor vehicle. ^ 
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I his tendency to nanow tlio skill-aic.1 Ciln l>c disccMncd Uo\u the 
icspt)iises of many of tlie enipU)yeis wht)in we liave uitei viewetl. 
I>aiticuhiily in the ciif^inccnng study. Ihc icas^Mi t\)i enipU>ying 
appientitcs given by a inajonty of inanaf»eis in I lectiKity lU>aul 
districts, in structural eiigiiieeiing, an^rin inaintcnance de|>aitinents 
of other ifuhistrics was that they r)mied to train skilled men for 
their own specific needs uhicfi were diHerent from those <)f<)thcis 

**()ur industry is dill'eicnt.»^We need t^> train people for ourselves/' 
"Some of our cop|xrrsmitlrN' work is unique, so we need to train 
4>ur own men." ^ 

The brick industry feels it's difliiMent .It wants to hieed its 
own." 

**Sonie of 6ur skills are specific. It's hard to get men with t>ur 
skills/' 

This narrowing of the skill-area was spoken of most in the engineer- 
ing study. But there was evidence of it ,in the motor study also. 
A number of the managers in heavy v^liicle firms felt that there 
was a particular skill-area associated with their types of establish- 
ment: 

*'We can't take private car mechanics. It would cost too much to 
retrain them," 

And in some larger private car firms there is a tendency not only 
towards a more complete separation of the work of the diflfcrcnt 
trades - mechanic, auto-electrician, pancI-beater, spray painter — 
than is possible in small gurages, but also towards specialisation 
within the skill-area of the motor mechanic's trade. 

Alongside this tendency to narrow skill-areas, however, there is 
also a tendency towards broadening them in other ways« Managers 
frequently stress the irrelevance of traditional trade boundaries, 
and the importance of having more versatility and flexibility between 
rades in the future. **We would like to have men doing bo\h electri- 
al and engin^ring work," said one manager. In some jijaces the 
riety of tasks to be done and of technology employed w^hin 9ne 
ablishment or employment has greatly increased, and thus the 
desmen are expected be responsible for a broader skilNare^. 
much so in some cases that one manager concluded that, "The 
of mk electrician is becoming far too wide for one man to Cover." 
plant fitter's trade is also one which was reckoned to cOver a 
wide skill-area. This is particularly true in small establisHitients 
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where specialisation is less practii;able as a meaps of coping with the 
increased variety of tasks. **Small firms/' as one manager put it. 
'•need versatility." 

These tWo tendencies, then, towards narrowing and broadening 
of skill-areas, can be seen to be taking place within the areas of our i 
case studies. It is worth noting that, taking a wider perspective, 
these tendencies which appear contradictory can in fact be two aspects 
of a single movement. McKersie and Hunter observe: "The new 
era on the horizon, especially for the process industries will require 
the integration of skills across a// functional categories into composite 
technician and mechanic classification^. We are beginning to see 
evidence of this development in the chemical, oil, motor car and 
steel industries where discussions have been taking place over the 
concept of refinery technician and other industry-specific versions 
of the all-round mechanic." > Under such arrangements craftsmen 
would cover a broader range of skills within a narrower, industry- 
specific context. In other words the skill-area would be broadened 
in one direction and narrowed in another. 

It is within this context that apprentice training takes place today. 
It is important, therefore, that skill-areas covered by tbis training 
should be appropriate^ that is, should meet the needs both ofAhe 
apprentice himself and of the employers and firms of the industry 
he is entering. From this point ofH^iew it is clear that there is a 
danger that it could be on the one hand too narrow, or on the other, 
too broad. 

The need to cns^urc that the skill-area of training is sufficiently 
broad has been the focus of considerable attention in recent years. 
Its importance for both employing firms and apprentices is amply 
illustrated jn our case studies. For employers on the one hand this 
breadth is important for two reasons. First, breadth of skill-area 
jn training means greater potential for the versatility and flexibility 
which we have seen to be the desire of many employers. In point of 
fiict there is no evidence from our interviews that any more than 
one or two of the' employers in our study were actively attempting 
to increase versatility or flexibility between trades. Most of them 
appeared to accept trade boundaries roughly as they are, according 
^'fto the charac^r of the workplace, with a greater or lesser degree of 
ifrfprmal flexibility. But the desirability of increased versatility was 
generally assumed by employers; and even the trade union officials 
to whom we spoke admitted Ihe inevitability of such an increase. 
Those involved in tilJKning (training-centre instructors and industrial 
« McKcrsic and Hunter (1973), p 368. V 
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training board ofTK'ials) did not take up any position with reference 
to flexibility betwctMi trades, but stressed rather the value of having 
tradesmen who understand the work of others. As one instructor 
put it: "A better tradesman should understand what the next man 
docs," This is seen as parFof the vahie of the I JTB's programme of 
common first-year training for all apprentices in engineering trades. 
In one way or another, tlien, a broad skill-area is seen as being 
impi>rtant for efficiency. 

Secondly, breadth of skill-area in the training of apprentices is 
imjwrtant^o employers ija a^sih^ng their recruitment of tradesmen 
from other fi^ns or industries. Many m^magers complained -that 
tradesmen coming to them from outside had received too narrow a 
training. "Wc can't take men from factories," explained one 
electrical contractor, *'thcy've only been on motors." In particular 
the representatives of smaller firms complained of the training in 
big firms being too narrow: 

"Big firms give too narrow a training," ^ ^ 

''Big firms don't teach the full skills- Mt*s just stripping and 
assembly." 

"It's hard for a man trained in a big place to start in a very small 
place." 

From the point of view of these firms, breadth of skill-area in 
apprentice training generally would make it easier for them to 
recruit tradesmen for their needs. 

If we turti from the needs and objectives of employers to the* 
of the apprentices, we find that it is important for them also that 
their training and education should cover a broad $kill-area. It is 
important, in the first place, in relation to their desire for trade- 
security and job opportunities in the fUture. Wc have seen in the 
previous section not only that nearly all our apprentices saw this 
as one of the main advantages of having a trade, but also that a 
nurilber of thenv were critical of the narrowness of the training they 
were receiving because it meant restricted job-opportunities in the 
future. This reason for keeping the skill-area of training broad for 
the sake of the apprentices themselves was emphasi^ also by many 
others ^M^ho have to do with apprentice education and training. 
Almost all the college teachers whom we interviewed stressed that 
part of the purpose of further education in relation to apprenticeship 
was to teach them things which were broader than their present 
work in case they wanted to move to other jobs in the Aiture: 
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•'You never know where you'll finish up. You've %ot to cover a 
wide spectrum because you could move on to pastures new," 

•They might not always work with one employer- we should give 
them as broad a base as possible." 

Similarly, training-centre instructors realised there was an obligation - 
to train 1)oys more widely than their present employment required: 

••You ne<W other crafts to sell yourself to other people. We could 
cut the overall time hero if we were only training the Board's 
sparks." 

And one Traitiing board official made a similar point when he said: 
"If you can get the basics over, they can move about easily." 

A second feason why breadth of skill-area is important to appren- 
tices is because in many cases it adds to the sense of satisfaction 
they get fr#m skill. We have seen already that this was another of the 
objectives of the apprentices as they learned their trade. The desire 
for variety as opposed to narrow repetitive work, and the preference 
for doing the whole job and seeing the finished result point to the 
value from the apprentices* point of view of a wide skill-area. Whtre 
jobs have been narrowcdiuid reduced in scope they arc in effect de- 
')Rkilled, with corresponding loss of the sati&factiogi gained from 
skill. Training in a broad skill-are^ allows at least the possibility 
of doing a broader, more skilled job ,with greater job-satisfaclion. 2 
Furthermore, as was emphasised to us by one training board official, 
such a broad training not only pn>vi4es the apprentice with skills 
which can give him satisfaction in his present >jrork, but it^^Ao 
provides a base for the d^vetbpment of ftirther skills in ti\e ftiture, 
thus leading to fUrther satisfaction. The fact that breadth of skill-area 
was a source of totisfaotion for many apprentices was emphasised by a 
number of Auther education teachers as well. ^ 

A, third reason relates particularly to the value of a broadly 
based first-year training. A number of people we spoke jjo recognised 
that this kind of training could be used as a better means of identify- 
ing^ the abilities and potential of a youiig apprentice. This is one 
part at least of the purpose of the EITB in its emphasis on common 
first-year training. And while most of the training centres in our 
study allocated boys to trades before the cOmmencemeiSrsf their 

2 Ldpmann (1960), p 68. t^ers to the narrowness o^kill^>Rrea as "one 
causes ofapprontkM* disappointinent, frusumtioo Aiu&ponsequmtly indi 
work." ^ 

i 
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(laiiung, the opinion was cxprcsscil hy some of the instructors th;it , 
it would help to ensure that a l>oy enters the trade to whieli he »s 
most suited if such dec isions were taken after he had had experience 
of a variety of types of work duiing a broad lirst ycar traininj^. 
Whether in fact thi^ would result in greater satisfaction amongst 
apprentices is, howler, not dear. We have seen that very few of 
the apprentices expressed the opinion that Ihey wouUI have Ixxmi 
4jettcr in some other trade, ami none of these few indicated that 
exiKMience of another trade during common firstryear trainijig had 
influenced him NevertheJcss, it can be argued th;|t basing the 
decision about which trade a boy is to enter upon his experience 
and performance during a broadly based first-year training would 
be a better way of reaching such decisions. 1 hat would then provide 
another ieason for a broad skill-area for training purposes, 

\t is clear, then, that thcrcMs much to be saiii^from the point of 
vievW of the needs and objectives both of emploVing firms and of 
apprentices, in favonr of basing the traimng aWi education of 
apprentices on a wide skill-area. All of which may appear only too 
obvious to many people. What may not be so obvious is that there 
isfeifso quite a lot to be said, from the same point of view, in favour 
of limiting the skill-area of training. Our interviews with apprentices, 
employers, and others make it clear that if apprentice training is 
too broadly based there are certain disadvanUiges both for employers 
and apprentices. 

For employers the main disadvantage of ^ very broad training 
lies in the possibility that they will not havd workers who are 
sutlicicntly skilled in the specilic and sometimas specialised skills 
required for their own production. We have sei?n that many of the 
employers we spoke to regarded their own type of work as ii^somc 
ways special. Because of their specific skill-requirements ^hesc 
employers felt that it was important .and necessary for them to Jtrain 
their own apprentices, and to teach them., as part of their training, 
the specific skills involved in their work. If apprentice trainiifg were 
to be organised on the basjs pf a very broad skill-area it \V9uld not 
be so easy to impart these specific and more narrpw skills. 

In addition, if employers were to train their apprentices in a wide 
range of skills including some they did not require and practise 
in their own workshops they would run an increased risk of losing 
their trainees to other firms in whose skiUi the apprentices^ had 
been trained. In the electrical trade in particular we discovered 
employers who trained apprentices for plant electrical Work laipent- 
ing the loss of their trainees to electrical installation contractors. 
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^ while the electrical contractors felt they were traiiyng upprcMiccs 
who were *'poached" for maintenance work in factories. A repre- 
sentative of the Construction Industry Training Board cxplaiiKul 
that: 

"The ifist^ation industry trains for domestio, commercial and 
industrial installation, including the installation of motors. So ^ 
'^Ihey <^an go pretty easily to maintenance work.** ^ 

In the S4me way employers in t^e garage trad^ felt that the initial 
training programmes of the Ro^d Transport Industry Training 
* Board had been too broad. Many employers, then, 'do not take 
kindly to training apprentices in a wide range of skills which are 
not used in their workshops, especially if the result is the loss of\ 
their apprentices to others who will make use of these skills. 

At the same time it is clear that training for a vrry broad skill- 
area has disadvantages from the point of view of apprentices as well. 
Given that the range of skills in any one firm is frequently limited, 
training in a broa(J skill-area will often involve training no| directly 
connected with the productive work of the employing firm. We 
have^ seen how our apprentices as a whole were keen to do the 
practical work of the trade and to do the actual work in the produc- 
tion setting. While they vfere mostly quite interested to learn some- 
' thing about the work of other trades, if their training had taken 
them too far afield from their ^ay to day work and its requirements 
many of them would have lost interest. Son1% of the motivation 
to learn which comes from doing the actual work would also haye 
been lost. JEvidencc^of this was provided by a number of training 
instructors who had to put apprentice electricians through the 
largely mechanical first-year basic tr^ining of the EITB.^ They 

«t that there was **too much mechanical in the first year curriculum/' 
»ch meant there was **a problem of motivating electricians who 
don't want turning and fitting." 

^^urthermdre, it is important for the apprentice and the tradesman 
^at brd^ening of skill-areas should not go so far as to result in 
th0 removal of , boundaries between trades. W^ have observed 
already that possessing recognised skills in one particular and 
limited trade has been a significant aspect of the special ktna of 
trade-security which has always been orgr#t importance to crafts- 
rL men; *It is this qualification within the skills of one particular trade 
h. that has given the craftsman labour-market status.' To remove trade 
^ boundaries would deprive the Craftsman of his **ticket" to perform 
the wor|c of that particular trade wherever he went» and thus 
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endanger his liadc-JiCcurity. In saying this wc are notarguing against 
flexibility oi alterations in trade lx>U!ulanes, but simply rctugiiising 
the fact ihai from Bw point hi view of (he apprendcv and the cruf tsnum 
focussing training upon the work of a particular recognised trade 
is im[k)rtant for pirscrving their particular tyjxr of security, \ 

I he implication of all these points is that it is important in the 
organisation of apprenticeship and apprentice training to steer a 
middle course between training which is too broad and training 
which is too narrow in its content, The unportancc of this arises 
from the basic nature of the apprenticeship system in which trainees 
are employed by a particular firm and engagedin tlieAv^rk of that 
firm, ai\d at tlie same time are being trained iji. liijniferable skills 
which can be used in other employment. In this situation it is 
important that apprenticx?s should do and be trained in the specific 
Avork of their employer. This is important for the employing firms 
and it also provides the" practical motivation and sense of being 
involved in real work which^s necessary for the apprentices' sense 
of satisfaction. And at the same time it is clear that the skill-areas 
in which apprentices are trained should be broader than the specific 
skills utilised in any one hrm. This is necessary in-order to allow 
skills and skilled* men to be used efliciently within industry, to ^ive 
.employers the opportunity of. recruiting tradesmen in the labour * 
market, and to meet the needs of apprentices and skilled men 
themselves for trade-security and the chance to change their 
employment. 

In recent years there has been considerable etmhasis on broaden- 
ing the skill-area within apprentice training. Thi*^n be seen in the 
training programmes of industrial training boaroV^ in the increase 
of common t^j^ining of various kinds in company o\ group training 
centres, and in the prppo^s Of the Govcrnmy nr in connection 
with training to meet iAjjiU^ needs for skilled ijianpower.^ Given 
the restrictions whicfflmve prevailed within the apprcnticcahip and 
craft system this emphasis is timely and important and, as our 
study indicates, it is in keeping with aspects of the needs and goals 
of both employers arid apprentices. But our study also shows that 
for the participants in the apprenticeship system — employers and 
apprentices— it is also important to retain the links of the apprentice 
with a pai^tioilar employer and his training in the" specific skills of 
that place of work. To mcrease the breadth of the skill-area iA a 
way that involved abandoning the specific \f somewhat^ narrower 
aspects of trad^onal^^ppfentice training would mean altering the 
3 TSA and MSC (1975); TSA ((l975>^pE/MSC (1976). _ 
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ba^c presuppositions of the apprenticeship system in a way that 
would suit the purposes of neither employers nor apprentices. 

SkllNevel 

' *Craft* is frequently taken to refer to one particular level of skill. 
Tradilkonally craAsmcn arc regarded as skilled men and as, such 
are differentiated from the semi skilled and the unskilled. On the 
other hand the level of 'craft' skill in modem industry is 
differentiated from the higher levels of the technician and the 
technologist. Craftsmen jiave hitherto been unwilling to give 
official recognition to any hierarchy of skill amongst thenjselves. 
Every craftsman is officially meant to have the skill and competence 
to perform the recognised work of the trade in the same way as 
any other. A closer look at crafts and the work of craAsmcn, how- 
ever, shows that differences of level do exist in a variety of ways, 
and questions about these differences do arise. 

In the first place crafltsmen, and apprentices training to be 
craftsmen, are seen to possess varying abilities in relation to their 
work. It is common for foremen and >yorkers alike to recognise 
£)meone as a good tradesman in comparison to some<5ne who is 
mi a very good tradesman. Frequently this is. reflected in the 
allocation of work to different men. AS 'one JElectricity Board 
manager put it : 

"'In practice we divide the men into boiler squads and turbine 
squads^^Ahe turbine squads have more skill.'* 

In many workshops there are jobs requiring sj^ial skill and ability 
for which it is known some men are suitable and others are not. 

Implicit in this is the second point, that skill-levels vary between 
different firms, and betwecQ tasks atid operations within one 
establishment. In 'one motor, garage a mechanic may do mostly 
routine servicing of cars, in another ha may be involved in highly 
^killed and complicated" r^airs. One obntracting electrician may do 
mostly straightforv^&rd Wirings installation; ilnother may include 
motm^and a variety qf ty^Jes of industrial installation. The different 
technologiirs employed by various process or'* manufacturing firms 
mean that ptiaintenance engineers require different levels of skill. 
And within. one workplace there are the more complex and 'the 
simpler tasks, all of them part of the woric of skilled trad6$men. 
^ Given this situation, that differences do exist both in the level of 
slpU and ability possessed by craft workers, and in the level of skill 
required for varibus tasks which are performed by craftsme|^» what 
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do those conccrnccl with appicnlicos and apprentice ti;nning do 
about skdMcvcl'.^ Oui enquiries ninoiig eiuplovers. v ollege teacheis, 
instruclor?f, and otheis revealed a diveisity of appioaclies on these 
points. 

Some mduslncs have in lael deveK)ped grading schemes, and the 
apprenliees in our study who were eniphiyed by eUxineal eontraetoi s 
came under such a scheme. " Fhis aUows Toi dilVercnt grades ol 
ekxirical craftsmen, according to tlie exlenl of their further education 
studies and the length of their working experieiux? I he employers 
and thQ representatives of,lhe employers' a^cfiiKiation, the eh-cti icians' . 
trade union and the Construction Industry Tjaining Board to | 
whom we spoke, generally felt the grailing scheme worked quite well., 
A few employers regretted tiie way the grades were tieil to college 
results, but many felt that because of the responsibility attached to 
llrtir woric even t!ic N>rdinary /elcxlricians' (the lowest grade) 
needed to be instructed and tested purtfcularly in the UIV Regula- 
tions Such a grading schcm|j.was not, however^ faviHired by many 
people^in other industries. In particular an AUI W representative 
pointed out that : 

'*Our union has never agreed with grading, , . , know that they 
(craftsmen) are used differently, but they must be ^riuhui the 
same. Otherwise there would be the blue-eyed boy." ^ 

The motor repair employers whom we spoke to likewise wore not 
generally attracted to the idea of recognising different levels of 
craftsmen. A certain number of garage Hianagers did acknowledge 
that much of the motor mechaiuc's work could be done by less 
skilled workers who frequently simply replac^ parts, while others 
did the more skilful tasks of diagnosis and fam^^fmdiiig. But most 
of those interviewe<i (41 out of 48) wanted to employ all-round 
mech^ics with at leaSt^s much skill as in^the past : 

'To do the'^^ull ra^ge ^f work you need fully skilled men/' 
'*We'rc moving towards parts-replacement, but we still need the 
old skills, because you cart't use diagnostic machines iu break- 
downs/' ' / ' ^ 
**We couldn*t operate here with less skillel^mcn/' 
/*Wc mu^*t reduce skill because of the need to diagnose/* 

Ainong thAeiftployors and managers in tlie Electricity Board and irt 
firms cm^ying engineers, on the other hand, there vvas a wide- 
spread fwling that there ought to be some kind of recognition of 
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two Icvelft of craft tkills. Wc have seen Chat such a difTcrcncc of 
ftkilMovel can bo recognised informally by such arrangements its 
boiler squads and turbine squads. Others reflected the same point 
of view: 

"We have Already reached a situation where there arc really 
skitted men and men who are not so good.** 

''We want a person who will work with nuts and bolts. , . . As 
technology develops we will need the more advanced typo, but 
we will still need the nut-and-bolt type. There will bo a parting 
of the ways. . . . lliere already is an unofficial difference between 
tj\c really skilled men and the others.** 

This identification of two types of men and two levels of skill 
has led to an increased support for the creation of a technician grade 
to represent the higher skill-leveK Indeed the view was expressed 
by a few technical college teachers that before very long a division 
between a higher and a lower skill-level would mean that the 'craft' 
level would no longer exist: 

"Eventually what' we know as craft will be phased out or made 
into technician/' 

"It looks as if we're still dealing with craftsmen, and industry is 
dealing with operatives. Technicians deal with broader things." 

To these and others it seemed that the level of skill trf^ditionally 
covered by the concept of 'craft* was becoming unnecessary or 
irrelevant in modem industry. It would be more appropriate to 
divide the skill-level currently subsumed under craft into two : a more 
highly skilled technician level and a less skilled, or semi-skilled* 
operative level. But many others, while recognising the importanbo 
of having a techaician grade felt that the traditional craft level of 
skill was Itill rtfbvant This was emphasised by representatives 
both of the AUEW and the EITB : 

**We d^n't agree with a tedmidan/operative Icfvel A technician 
can fded in the data, but someone needs to make the machine.** 
(AUEW offldaO 

**We see that there are increasing seminddlled operations ivhtch 
were previously dom by craftsmen. But the number of craft 
trainees has stahilised~in fkct has gone up a^bit, , , . The move 
to semi^ddlled work is limited, mainly to certidn companies/*^ 
(EITB official) 
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Many employers in the engineering study also supported t^# recogni- 
tion of a technician grade while preserving the traditional craft 
grade also. 

This situation can, of course, be said to exist already. There is a 
large and grijwing number of c^>urses f-s technicians at colleges of 
further education, and a number 6f ^W^^s employ workers graded as 
•technicians.' However, only five crt" the 31 separate firms in our 
engineering study recognised a technician grade in any way, and even 
J in these five it was sometimes an aJ hoc , or special /Arrangement. 

TABLE 14 / 

NUMBER iW APPRENTICHS ENROLI J I) ()N TrCHNIC IAL C OliRSES 
IN FNCiINl l RING BY POLICY OF FIRM WITH Rtr.ARD m RFCOGN!- 
TION OF TECHNICIAN ORADBS 





Number of apprentices in 




Firms which 
reco^ise 
technicians 


. 

Firms which 
don't 
recognise 
technicians 


• 

Firms with 
policies 
unknown 


Total 


Technician course^— 
deliberately enrolled 
by ftmi 

Technician course- 
enrolled by (raining 
centre or college 

CraH courses 


2 (!)♦ 

4 (I) 
4 (3) 


23 (5) 
144(21) 


. 3 (4) 
13(12) 


4 

34(11) 
161 (36) • 


Total 


10 (6) 


167(26) 


18 (16) 


195 (47) 



^ Numbers in brackets reTer to numbers of Arms concerned. 



One firm gave the title to two leading handl because they wanted' 
them on the staff. Another used the name for draughtsmen in the 
drawing office. A third used it only for foundry technicians. 4 How 
these practice^ rdatefl to the eni^olment of apprentices for technician 
courses at technic^ colleges is shown in Table 14. ' 

A total of 34 apprentices in the engineering group were enrolled 
»ror courses at technician level at college in the first year. Of these, 
two were put onto a technician course by a firm which recognised 

4 It should be ad(|ed that in accordance with their grading agreement electrical 
contracting firms rftcoonised 'technician electricians.' But sitvpe this represents 
a special use of the title for one step in their grading system for craftsmen and 
does not involve studying on a technician course at techoiciil %ollege, this 
usage is omitted from our discussion. 
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technicians as a grade. Four belonged to a Arm which recogni^ 
technician grade without relating it in any way to college courses. 
In this case the apprentices were selected for technician courses by^ 
the Group Training Centre rather than the emftloyer. Five more 
apprentices doing technician courses were employed by four firms' 
whose policy with regard to technician grading ii junknown.' The 
other 23 appr^tices belonged to five other firms' which di^ not 
recognise a technician grade. 

The absence of any connection between recognition of a technician 
grade in employment and enrolment of apprentices for technician 
courses at college was even more oiartced in the motor study. None 
of the 49 workshops which we vf^^ited made use of the term 'techni- 
cian* in relation to any of its employees,^ In seven branches of 
twp large firms, however, there were employees known as *lesters/ 
'(Quality controllers* or ^rvice engineers/ and in many firms 
there were *reception engineers.* These employees could be thought 
of as constituting something like a technician grade. Only one of the 
two largp firms referred to^ however^ went in for a policy of enrolling 
promising boys for technician courses. This accounted for seven 
out of 17 A|9iprentioe$ in our sample who were on technician courses 
at college* The othdr 10 came from a variety of firms none of which 
had a policy of creating a technician or oXhfv higher grade. 

From all of this it should be clear that while there is talk of the 
importance of having techniciai) grades^ and while those responsible 
for setting up college courses are providing opportunities for 
suitable people to study on technician courses^ there were very few 
finpa in our studies where anything corresponding to a tci^hnician 
jfide actually existed and the enrolment of apprentices for technician 
courses at colleges had little or nothing to do ^ith the existence or 
otherwise of such grades in their employing firm. In addition we 
should point out that none of the apprentices in either group who 
were doing technician courses at college were receiving any special 
form of training as technicians. All were being trained in the same 
way as other craft apprentices. This situation exists even though 
the EITB have issued reoommendations on the use of technicians, and 
are encouraging th e adop tion of specific means of training for 
technicians. The RTTTB on the other hand has difficulties ^in 
establishing a clear di£brenoe be^^eeeif technicians and other skilled 

' It will be recalled that we visited only thote employen who had one or more 

uMMnentioet in our interview sample, 
s With the exosption of some Ford garages wbeie all motor mechanka are 

euphemistically termed technicians. 
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men because of lhc*great diversity in needs and practicx? amongst < 
parages of different types. 

It is safe to say, then, that none of the boys in our study who were 
engaged- as apprentices were receiving systematic and dehberate 
training and education for future employment as technicians/^ 
This indicates that as far as the evidence of our case studies goes, 
the industries concerned are not taking serious steps towards the 
adjustment of the apprenticeship and craft system to allow for a 
hijjher or technician grade alongside the traditional craft grade. If 
technicians arc emerging they aiig, (in the words of an HITB 
representative), ''happening by atxident, by their ability rather than 
,by design." 

As far as skill-level is concerned, therefore, the general situation 
is that many of those involved in the employment, education and 
training of apprentices realised that diflcrences of leVel do exist 
within *craft* skills. Nevertheless, with one notable exception, 
there was little evidence of any attempt to give recognition to "these 
dilTerences by establishing different grades' of tradesmen or by 
9^tematically selecting and training technicians as well as ordinary 
craft apprentices. The exception was provided by the electrical 
contracting firms, amongst whom, as we have seen, a system of 
grading was operated. Otherwise, the question of skilMevel, which 
was recognised by many of the mor^ thoughtful an^ f|ir-seeing of 
our respondents to be an importaht ono remained largely un* 
resolved. In practice, most firms continued to operate wiUi the 
indifTerentiated concept and grade of craft. And into this situation 
the apprentices themselves fitted quite easily, since, as we saw earlier, 
* ih^y had little idea ol^difTefent levels of skill. 

On the basis of our study we would suggest two things with 
FcfereAce to skill-level. The fust is that there ought to be more 
explicit discussion of the question, and more deliberate attempt to 
resolve the issues involved. ® There was evidence that many of our 
respondents realised that problems do exist in this connection, but 
little evidence of much attempt to tackle them, apart ffom the 
electriciaifs' grading system we have referred to. Thete is need for 
an overall ^heme, possibly on the lines of the electricians' scheme, 
which would take accotint of the varying needs of industry, of 
changing technology, and of the different abilities and ambitions 

7 We |ieard of one or two' cases where other employees were being trained or 

educated as technicians but these were outwith the flpprenticeship system. 
* The Government documents referred to in footnote 3 above appear to assume 
that there are diflferaices of skilMevel but rpfrains from engaging in any 
^ explicit diicutsion of the issues. 
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of diflfcrcnt apprentices. The second suggestion is that in whatever ^ 
way diflerony^ of skill-level may be recognised, it is important for 
other reasons td preserve the concept of Vrait' and 'trades.* 
We have seen that "having a trade** is a very. significant thing for 
apprentices, their parents and others, and that the sense of security 
and of pride in their work of a great many people are bound up with 
this concept. In view (f( this it would seem to be preferable to think 
in terms of expanding the concept of crafts or trades and of including 
different skilNevels within them rather than tq attempt to abolish 
or bypass them altogether. 

Summary ^ \ ^ ' 

This chapter hias dealt with the question of the breadth of skill 
which apprentices acquire, and the question of d^erent levels of 
skill within trades. 'It was argued, on the basis of the views of 
employers as well as apprentices, that it is impqrtant for both 
parties that skill-area shoulcf be neither too narrow nor too broad. 
Too narrow a skill-area threatens transferability of skills and 
reduces the apprentice's interest in his work. To<^ broad a skill-area 
can mean that apprentices are being trainee^ far beyond their 
employers^ requirements, and can leave them without the satisfaction 
and security of identification with a particular trade. While the 
need for breadth of skill-area and flexibility. 6f trade-boundaries 
has been under-recognised in recent times, the value of a recognisably 
ddinoated skill-area has perhaps received insufficient attention. 

Different levels of skill are already recognised hiformally within 
the craft system. But the existence of a range of al>iltties amongst 
apprentices! and tradesmen, and the develop*ment of more advanced 
technologies alongside existing craft skills indicate the need to 
provide a more adequatp recognition of different skilMevels. One 
way in which this could be done jfs by means of a grading schetae 
such a9 has been developed ti^thin " the electrical contracting 
indijstry. Hiere appears to be much to recommend such schemes. 
Another way is by developing tecnnician grades in employment with 
, entry dependent on the successful completion of technician courses 
at techniciU college. But as far as this study goes the provisidfet of 
such courses within the Airthor education system has not been used 
by enployers on a basis for iq^pointment to technician grades. In 
geneul there would appear to be scope for more attempts to deal 
with^e issue of different sknMevels within the apprenticeship 
system. 



THE ORGANISATION OF 
APPRENTICE LEARNING 

In the previous section we discussed the ^apprentices' attitudes to 
the three, ftifferent* types or aspects of education and training which 
they wer9 npceiving in off-the-job training, on-the-job. training^ and 
Airther ^uca^on at a technical college. In this chapter^ we will 
look at the views about these aspects of education and training held 
by thcf others involved in the apprenticeship process-— employers, 
trainiiig centre instructors, cqllege teachers and others — and relate 
their comments to what we learned from the ap^ntices themselves. 

Training 

Most of the people in all positions to whom we spoke were broadly 
in favour of off-the-job training; there were no very ^ongly voiced 
views or wide differences of opinion. Perhaps the most important 
point that emerged from our dishissions was the reference point 
of the various comments, or the criterion by which off-the-job. 
training was assessed. ' - ^ % 

\ It il hardly surprising that most of the training centre instructors 
we interviewed (18 out of 29) fejt that off-the-job training was 
essential or very important. What is interesting is that seven of 
them thought that while this type of training was good, it could 
be done equally well on-the-job if the conditipns and arrangements 
w^tp right. Fotu* went so far as to. say that on-the-job training 
would really be Ijettar were it no't for certain practical difficulties: 

^ /*If you could guarantee^ good tradesmen, on-^the-Job traininjK^^. 
wouM be equal to oflF-Uie^ob.** 

**Equally good training can be given on-tho^pb-^t depends 
the glarage.** 

90 ^ / ^7^' 
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"It could bo done better on-the-job, but you cAn*t get the 
instructors and equipment to follow a pattern of training. The 
working environment is better/* 

**If you could have a f\ill-time instructor on 'thc-job this would 
bo bettor than hero/' 

Moreover many of those who stressed the importance of off-thc-job 
training ^ave as their reason the inad<:quacies of on-the-job training. 
And this was even more marked amongst the seventeen college 
teachers who were interviewed. Only seven of them/elt that off-the- 
job training was definitely essential, and t^ey mostly stressed the 
deficiencies of the workshop situation for trdining purposes: 

''Off-the-job training essential, because of the limitations in the 
motor industry today — so many businesses simply replace units.'' 

**lt% very difficult to get the right conditions in an on-the-job 
situation^ particularly *in the first year. First year ofT-the-job 
training is necessary/' 

The rest of the further education teachers all bflievod that training 
by only on-the-job methods would be as good aJ, if not bettor than, 
sending apprentices to training opntres, if difficulties inherent ip 
tho workshops could be overcome. In general it sooms that triUning- 
centre instructors and college teachers saw. off-the-job training as 
doing the same thing as on-the-job training was meant to do. ^ OfT- 
the-job (raining was not regarded as desirable in principle, but as 
something whiph had become necessary or desirable because of the 
inadequacies or. deficiencies of on-the-job training. The employer's 
workshop and its advantages and disadvantages (torn the training 
point of vie^ remained the refbrence point throughout. 

The employers interviewed in both the notor and the engineering 
study took « similar position. Of those who sent their apprentices 
to a training centre few had any serious criticisms, while those who 
did not mostly had few opinions on the^ subject The^fK>ints of 
criticism pxpresaed by employers and managers with apprentices 
at training centres mainly had to do with the relevance of off-the^job 
training to the requirements of the workshop. One problem in a 
few motor garages was that apprentices came to them from training 
centres expecting to do some of the comparatively advanced work 
in which they were being trained, whereas the garage wanted them 
* for simpler, more basic tasks: 

•They get a hi^^r education at LAOTA than we would allow 
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them to do in tliC workshop. 1 he basic jobs must fall to the 
younger btiys. They expect to do bigger jobs than wc give them " 

*'Boys come with too high expectations from LAO lA/' 

A few others complaincil that, while the training given wfts good, 
the apprentices were not taught to work at speed in the way that 
the garage required a point which some apprentices referred to as 
well (p 34): 

'There's not enough emphasis on speed and efficiency/' 

'The pace is relaxed; It takes three or four weeks 4i*fler their 
return) to change up a gear in speed." 

Another point to note is that in cases where the work of the firm 
was somewhat diflcrent from that of the majority in a group training 
centre, the* employers tended to express dissatisfaction. Five out of 
the Six representatives of heavy vehicle repair firms in the motor 
study and two of the three representatives of structural engineering 
firms in the engineering study felt that the particular needs of their 
workshops were not being ai^quately met by the training centres. 
The relation of the training cetmc to the place of work was something 
which concemed^4»any Electricity Board managers in a different 
way. Of the 17 managers \ivith responsibility for apprentices whom 
we interviewed- 11 expressed the view that there was too great a 
difference and too little a connection between the training centre and 
the conditions and type of work done in the power stations and 
districts where the apprentices >ycrc to be'working. Mafty felt that 
the period of two years of off*-thcrjob training was too long: 

••Everything is laid on too easily (at the training centre). It's 
clean and neat They're shown what to do — there are no 
prpblems. Here it's a different world." ' ^ 

**Thcy'r<5 too long away from the working environment." 

**Thc boys should go to tho-triimng centre for a^^ort period and 
then come to industry to find what it's about." 

A similar concern about the relevance of off*-the-job training to the 
actual requirements of firms' work was expressed by representatives 
of employers' associations. This view |vas i^lso ochoed from their 
side by a number of training*centre instructors: * 

''There sitould be 4i time when the boy is familiarised with a 
power station while he*s still at the training oentfe." 
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•TVc no idea what aif apprentice goes through when he" leaves 
hciv. I'd hko to go out and see what they're doihg it'd be a 
big help for us." * 

In drawing attention to these various opinions we are not con- 
cerned v^h whether they arc vahd or justified. We refer to them as 
illustrations of the general attitude of people who were concerned 
with apprenttces towards ofT-the-job training, and of their point of 
reference in assessing it. OfT-thc-job training was seen and judged 
with direct referpncc to the conditions and requirements of the 
apprentices* employment situation and not with reference to the 
general training needs of industry nor, to any large extent, with 
reference to the possible future needs of the apprentices themselves. 
The large inajority of those concerned were in favour of off-thc-job 
training, and had few serious criticisms. But there was a widespread 
concern that it should not bo allowed to get too far removed from 
the day-to-day practical reality of the work done in their en\pIoyers' 
workshops. It will be noted that these auitudes are very similar 
to those we discovered amongst the apprentices themselves. They 
too were keen on' off-the-job trainiirjj^as a means of learning their 
trade. (In passing we may note that their instructors confirmed this: 
19 out of 29 said that apprentices at training centres. were generally 
keen to learn, and only two sai0 they were not).. But as we saw 
earlier they wanted their learning to be directly related to the work, 
they would be doing so that they could get satisfaction from exercis- 
ing their practical skills. , / 

Since, then, the participants in the apprenticeship process viewed 
off-the-job training with reference to its relation to the actual taflcs 
of the workplace, how is this training related to the training which 
apprentices receive on-the-job, within the workplace itself? This is 
ai%issue which we will discuss below in the course of our discussion 
of on-the-job training. Similarly, the question of the relationship 
between off-th^job training and the work done in technical college^ 
is one on which many people expressed their views, and we discuss 
this when we turn our attention to Airther educatioti. 

On-the-JobJh'aMn^ 

On-tho-((ob training was univehally r^o^sed by all whom wc 
spoke to as an important aspect of appren^ce leamihg. The idea of 
apprenttcesjiip as an arrangement which involves the employment 
of the apprentice by an employer who is responsible for giving hipi 
training in his worksho^^ was not apparently being questioned, 
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and no one suggested that the training of apprcMiticcs should be done 
outwith the employer's workshop altogether. The more prtyise 
purpose of ou the-job training within the context of the <^1her 
aspects of apprentice learning, however, was not so clear. Where 
off-lhe-job training and further education are taking place, is it 
part of the purpose of on-the-job training ^to provide explanation- 
of the work of the trade, or is its purpose solely to provide practical 
experience of the work? The latter point of view was taken by a 
' representative of the Construction Industry Training Board, with 
reference to that industry: 

**On-the-job training is the application of skills learned in anotlier 
place, not the learning of new skills. There is no instructor at 
work to explain because the big ogre of bonus makes a nonsense 
of this." 

Other training boards, however, have taken a different approach. 
The Engineeringjndustry Trainingrfioard assured us that on-the-job 
training '4indoubtcdIy involves explanation a$ well as experience"; 
and indeed this is implicit in the EITB's module scheme. The 
emphasis of the Road Transport Industry Training Bo^j^d hja^^been 
on '^consolidation" in the workshop of what has been Teamed 
off-the-job, but it is assumed that there will be some explanation. 
That Acre was some uncertainty on this issue even within training 
circles is shown by the fact that more than a quarter of the training- 
centre instructors wc interviewed thought that the purpose of on-thc- 
jo^ training was simply to provide experience to back up off-thc-job 
training, while the remainder understood that further explanation 
was an important part of the purpose. Since, however, the general 
view held by most people wc spoke to was that on-the-job training 
should include explanation as well as experience, we will include 
both these aspects in our^^i^ussion, as we^id in our discussion of 
the apprentices* attitu^l^searlier. 

The questions that arise in connection with on-the-job training 
have to be viewed in the light of the various working arrangements 
wj[iich were made for apprentices in different firms and in different 
industries witli different types of work. As wc saw earlier, our 
interviews with the apprentices made it clear that the traditional 
arrangement by which an apprentice is allocated to one tradesman 
fgj^eriong period of timet was longer the normal pattern in the 
firms in our studies; and also that the motor apprentices mostly 
reported that they wcre^workiifg on their own by the third year. 
This situation was largely confirmed by the apprentices* employers. 
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Of the 49 garage managers interviewed, six said they tried to put 
young apprentices with individual tradesmen for a period of three 
mcjTijths or more, but that this was not always possible, lileven 
said their apprentices were working largely on their own even from 
early stages of their apprenticeship period, while the rest said that 
boys^orked with different tradesmen without any special or long 
term arrangements. Of the 47 employers and managers in the 
engineering study 1 1 said apprentices ^re put with an individual 
tradesipan for a spell, but only two of these said that this amounted 
to a long period, while the large majority (33) indicated that the 
apprentices worked with different individual journeymen or with 
a group of men as need arose. Only three said their apprentices 
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worked largely on their own. It is farther worth noting that of Ihe 
1 1 employers who reported thf^ boys were allocated to one trades- 
man for a longer or shorter spell, eight were involved in electrical 
installation work. In this type of work it is still uscM to have an 
apprentice and a tradesman working together — a p6int we shall 
return to shortly. But in engineering establishments the practice 
of allocating apprentices to individual tradesmen fo^a period had 
apparently been abandoned almost completely, as far as our study 
was able to show. 

Given these working arrangements, how well did our respondents 
think on-the-job training was working, and what problems were they 
aware of? In general most of the employers seemed to feel that^ 
on-the-job training was working satisfactorily in their establish- 
ments, though many of them referred, to particular problems. Less 
fkvourable verdicts were returned by those involved in fUrther educa- 
tion and training. Table IS shows that very few of the training- 
centre insbructorawid college teachers felt that on-the-job training of 
q)prentioes was satisfkctory. 
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The instructors were especially inclined to feel it was inadequate. 
As with the cniployeis these groups were also a>nscious of particular 
problems Connected with training in the workplace, and it is worth 
looking more closely af some of these. They can be roughly divided 
into (I) diflicullics over providing adequate explanation, and 
(2) difticujties over arranging appropriate experience. 

(I) The first problem in. connection with exphination was tliat of 
allocatmg rcspi^nsibility for explaining the work to the apprentice. 
In places where apprentices arc working with a variety of diijcrcnt 
tradesmen or with none, who is meant to be responsible for explain- 
ing the work to them? Under the tradHional arrangement it was 
assumed that the journeyman with whom a boy was placet! on a 
long-term basis had this responsibility. In most firms thi^ assumption 
that the tradesmen would show apprentices what to do*arid explain 
what they needed ^ to kuQw remained unquestioned. In many of 
the motor garages, however, esjjccially where apprentices were 
working on their own, they were also encouraged to come and 
a*k the foreman if they had any^difficulties. When we interviewed 
the engineering employers we explicitly asked them not only who 
was responsible for explanation to the apprentices, but whether 
the arrangements worked satisfactoHly. All 18. of the empfdyers in 
electrical tnstall^iition said that thie journeymen were responsible, 
and only two indicated that there were any difficulties or problems 
in this arrangement. Of the 30 employers in engineering establish- 
ments/ on the other hjpnd,120 said that the tradesmen were responsible 
for explanation, but seven of these indicated that the arrangements 
wefe not entirely satisfactory. The other, ten had alhcady made a 
formal or informal arrangement that the supervisor or foreman 
should accept responsibility for explaining the work to the appren- 
tices. From this it seems that some difficulty was being experienced 
in a number of engineering workshops in arranghig for tradesmen tq 
explain the work .to* apprentices. The traditional assynlption that 
knowledgd would be handed down from tradesman to apprentice 
.did not appear to be whojly adequate any longer, ajid sot\\c firms 
were making alternative arrangements. Many firms in both studies, 
however, ^ad altered the traditional relation^lti)) between the 
apprentice and an individual^.cr^afUman without apparently giving 
much thought to altematiTe meUidds of allocating the responsibility 
for explanation to apprentices. And even where thoi^ht had been 
given the problem 6jiten remained. As one manager explained: 
t 

*'It becomes a bit of a problem. We find that many Journeymen 
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can get it wrong. . . . But the jourhcyman's part in teaching 
apprentices is traditional, and supervisors can say it*s not their 

. . Job " 

* Another reason' why explanation on-the-job presented difliculties 
was lack^>r time. Pressure of work and the need santetnMMf get 
things done in a hurry meant that even the tradesman who|was 
interested in explaining to the apprentice of\en did not have the 
chance. As one training-centre instructor put it: 

"Th^ journeyman of today doesn't have th^ time even if he has 
' the interest or ability." 

Occasionally the pressure againstlaking time for explanation came 
directly from the management, as in the case of the garage owner 
wha told us : 

"The mechanics explain to the apprentices, but sometimes they 
take too much time to it." 

But the difficulty Over time was felt to be particularly acute where a 
bonus system was in operation. In such situations tradesmen were 
aware that if they took time to give explanations to apprentices 
they would be losing money themselves. In some firms, such as the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board, an attempt was made to over- 
come this difficulty by making a financial allowance to tradesmen 
who had apprentices with them. But even this did not overcome all 
the difficulties. More than one Electricity Board manager complained 
that "'the craftsmen don't always likb having apprentices because it 
interferes with the prodtktivity scheme.** And a manager in a 
building firm employ iag electricians pointed out that ''men are 
reluctant to work with first dr second year apprentices because of 
loss of bonus.** Bonus or productivity schemes, then, by increasing 
the financial pressure to work hard all the time, make it difficult to 
operate the traditional arrangement whereby tradesmen explain to 
apprentices as they go along. An official of the Road Transport 
Industry Training Board complained: ''The bonus scheme is the 
biggest thorn in our side/* i 

Alolig with lack of time» another difficulty spoken of was that sqme 
tradesmen did not have sufficient knowledge or the ability to 
communicate what they knew. "Some fitters/* explained one plant- 
hire firm manager, "are not very good, so they don*t explain much.** 
'"My impression,** said one motor vehicle training instructor, "is 
t This point was made foicefully by Uepmann (1960) p 105. 
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that old Joe tells wee Jimmy, and old Joe doesn't know. A lot of 
misconceptions are passed on." 

This difficulty was apparently increaseil in situations where 
apprentices had ,been taught comparatively advanced skills and 
theoretical knowledge in their off-the-job training and college work. 
•*Therc arc many instances," said one Electricity Board manager, 
"when because of the variety of their training they embarrass elderly 
craftsmen.'* Many craftsmen, wc were told, had not received the 
kind of training and ^education that the apprentices working with 
them had been receiving, and so "they •taSic«ll>^ don't ugAerstend 
how things work." They might be able to ^how a lad wha^ to do, 
but to explain why was beyond some of them. 

There was the added difficulty that even if craftsmen do have thb 
Ijiecessary knowledge they may not have the ability to impart it. 
Some men of practical ability and understanding lacked the verbal 
skills to communicate their knowledge adequately. 

A problem about explanation which was mentioned by some of 
our respondents was that there were some tradesmen who were 
not interested in apprentices, and did not wish to be bothered with 
them. According to one employer, "some journeymen resent having 
apprentices"; another said some of them "find it a nuisance"; a thiVd 
explained that some craftsmen' "want to do the job themselves" 
and SQ they arc not much good for apprentices. Some training- 
centre instructors and college teachers spoke of the same problem : 

. "It com6% back to the tradesman. If he's onto a good one he 
learns, but, many don't bother.'*^ 
"It seems as if no-one cares." 

In mentioning these problems connected with explanation on-the-job 
we arc not suggesting that they existed everywhere, or that all the 
tradesmen in the firms concerned gave inadequate explanations for 
one or more of the reasons we have mentioned. Obviously there 
must have been many tradesmen who took an interest in apprentices, 
and took time and trouble to explain. Tp quote two managers: 

"Craftsmen are pleased A) air their knowledge— they're helpful." 
"One or two journeymen really eiyoy having an apprentice because 

they take pride in their workSmd like to show them. And the 

others accept them— no problems." 

And it was apparent that foremen often took the trouble to discover 
which tradesmen wei^ interested and competent and tried to place 
appren^ces with them whenever possible: 
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"Wc pick the men who do impart the knowledge usually to 
^ younger men." 

It is clear then that the problems of explanation did hot exist 
uniformly everywhere. But the comments of employers, instructors, 
college teachers and training board officials made it clear that lack 
of time, especially where bonus schemes were in operation> lack of 
knowledge or the ability to impart it. hnd lack of interest or of the 
right attitude did sometimes make explanation J>y tradesmten less^ 
thap adequate; and that in some cases the lack of clear definition 
">9f who was responsible for explanation when^ apprentices were 
working with a variety of craftsmen tended to increase these 
problems. 

It will be recalled that in our/liscussion of the views of the 
apprentices, we noted that somc^of them were aw^re of exactly 
these difficulties 2 and that we suggested that the relationships between 
^ craftsman and apprentice was the crucial problem area for on-the-job 
training. This suggestion appears to be borne out by the comments 
of a mimber of those responsible for the employment, education 
and training of the apprentices. 

(2) Difficulties of experience: our enquiries suggest that breadth 
of experience could apparently be restricted in two ways. The first 
had to do with the range of work undertaken in the particular firm 
where, the apprentice worked. We repoYted earlier that the engineer- 
ing apprentices in particular tended to feel that their place of work 
did not offer thehi a sufficiently wide experience. This opinion was 
not shared by their employers. Only one out of the 48 employers 
and managers in the engineering study admitted that apprentices in 
his firm gained only a limited experience, while 33 claimed that the 
variety of work done in their establishment offered a wide experience. 
However the contact which college teachers had with apprentices 
from various firms in both studies led a number of them to comment 
on the lack of breadth and variety in the experience of many boys. 
From this perspective some felt it would be useAil to apprentices 
* if they were able to move around different types of employment in 
the course of (heir apprenticeships in order to broaden their 
experience: 

**A boy who starts in a small place should move during his 
• apprenticeship, otherwise he*s not a real electrician.*' 
''It*8 a good idea to be in diffenont kinds of companies/* 



2 Sec pafos 39-40. 
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••It's quite good to move around during apprenticeship. You can 
get to 25 and know nothing but I ord or something " 

A second rcslriction could arise from the kinds of tasks which 
apprentices were given or allowed to dy, and the way apprentices 
had to frt in with the requirenients of ^duction and work organisa- 
tion in the firm. Older apprentices m particular were, of course, 
used for productive work in nearly all the firms Only four employers 
in the engmecring study claimed that their apprentices were super- 
numerary throughout their apprenticeships. The nature f>f their 
involvement in productive work and the extent ^f any limitation in 
their experience because of this involvement varied between firms 
and industries. We hayc seen that most of the motor vehicle 
apprentices were working on their 4>wn by their third year, if not 
earlier. That a good proportion of the productive work of many 
garages was done by Apprentices is shown +jy the fact that in most 
garages the number ot motor mechanic apprentices was not far short 
of the number of skilled mechanics, and in approximately one-third 
of the garages there were more apprentices than mechanics. One 
owner of a medium-sized garage explained the position frankly: 

••Unfortunately , the overheads of a garage are not covered by 
employing tradesmen. M^f paying their wages there is little 
left out of what the gustCmer pays. So the only way to make 
things pay is to emjMoy third- or fburth-ye£N" apprentices." 
While it was maintained by the Scottish Motor Trade Association 
and others that "nowadays an apprentice is ;/o/ cheap labour any 
more," it is nevertheless clear that if there were apprentices in a 
garage it wa&^ the employer's immediate interest to use them for as 
much productive work as possible. 

A similar situation existed amongst electrical contractors under- 
taking repair or installation work. In this type of work apprentices 
were often required to act as assistants or mates for the skilled men: 

"We need the apprentices to help the men. We can't sbnd two 
men on a job — it*s too costly." 

•'There's certain jobs it wouldn't pay you to have two men domg 
that kind of job— wiring— pulling wires through, etc." 

And one manager assured us: 

"We get a lot of work out of our apprentices— they pay their way." 

In addition to direct productive work, however, it appeared that 
in a number of iirms apprentices were required to do a variety of 
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unskilled or menial tasks which no-one else Was employed to do. 
Sometimes* it was simply the less skilled jobs, as two engineering 
employers explained : 

VThere arc some jobs which it wouldn't pay to put time-served 
men on/* 

"We us(j apprentices on stock jobs— some of the menial jobs 
which are not really skilled men's work/' 

But sometimes it was the more menial tasks or tasks not directly 
connected with their trade. One contracting employer admitted: 

".They're handy as skivvies at an early age, at a later stage they 
are frequently aids to the tradesmen." 

And a structural engineer explained that: 

"If we C0UI4 get plenty skilled men we would still take on appren- 
tices because you can't use skilled men to do menial tasks in a 
company. Most people use apprentices for this." 

While a man with, responsibility in a motor firm's training centre 
complained that: 

"Often they're just sweeping up. One boy was in the office for a 
year, ^fore that he was sweeping up, etc. His apprenticeship 
was a total disaster!" ^ , 

If apprentices are uspd to any large extent for unskilled or menial 
work this will clearly restrict the range and depth of experience they 
gain in the jvork of their trade. But ^ven if they are kept on skilled 
work their ^experience with th© firm may be limiteJd because the 
requirements of production make it difficult or impossible to i>lan a 
balanced progra^^Ilne of work experience. We have seen that few 
of the apprentices themselves were aVare of any plan or programme 
in connection with their experience in the workshops, and this 
position was largely confirmed by their employers. Motor, engineers 
mostly spoke of the diflBculty or impoM^ility of oporatirig a pre- 
arranged programme of work-exiMrienoe m the situation where no 
one knows from day to day what work is going to come in. Only 
14 of the 49 claimed that they made some deliberate attempt to 
ensura that apprentices gained the necessary variety of experience, 
^eleven of these 14 were in larger establishments whore the volume 
of work was greater. In the engineering study, the Electridty Board 
managers spoke of the Board's plans for systematic experience 
on-the-job, althou^ five of the 17 referred to the difficulties of 
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operating such a plan in practice. Only eight enipU>>'ers in the 31 
other firms ifidicateil (Hat there was any systematic plan for work 
experience for their apprentices, aud none of the eight was in a JwUI 
firm with less than ICK) employees 1 inns in which skilled men 
were employed on maintenance and repair work faced a particular 
difficulty in this respect. Much of the work arose as a result of 
breakdowns in machinery, which meant that it could not be planned 
in advance. Apprentices' ^merience depended to some extent on 
what machinery or parts ^Q^^ plant happened to break down. 
As a power station managei/e|))lained, **In all an apprentice's time 
a turbine may not be opened iq?." 

There arc, then, diillculties in connection with the provision df 
systematic and varied experience for apprenticx^s on-the-job. This 
js not iS suggest that all or even most of our apprentices were / 
receiving inadequate or too narrow an experience, or that no attempts 
were being made to ensure a broad experience. Our purpo^ is 
rather to indicate that our respondents made it clear that there 
were problems ih this connection — problems which arose sometimes ^ 
from a lack of variety of types of work undertaken by the particular 
firm, and more frequently from the pressures of produaion, th# 
types of tasks which apprentices were given to do and the difficulty 
of planning experience amidst the^ requirements of the >yorkshops. 
We may add that this is consistent with what tlie apprentices them- • 
selves had said: many of them, particularly ia the eagineering 
group, complained of lack of breadth in their experience,^ and 
few were aware of any plan for their training or 'experience on-the- 
job,^ 

It is, of course, partly because of problems of this kind connected 
with both explanation and experience on-the-job that emphasis 
has been placed in recent years on training ofT-the-job. Our enquiries 
amongst apprentices, employers and trainers' suggest that there 
was a large measure of satisfaction with training centres and off-the- 
job training, thus indicating that this* has been a successful answer 
to some at least of the problems inherent in traditional on-the-job 
training. Nevertheless, as >ye have already indicated, everydne 
whom we spoke to still believed that on-the-job training had an 
important part to play in apprenticeships^ apprentices themselves 
were keen to be involved in the real life situation; employers wanted 
boys to have direct experience of industry; and even those involved 
in off-the-job training assessed its importance ,Avith reference to the 

3 Sec page 43. 
* Sec page 44. ; 
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requirements of the ' workahops. If, then, there are ditncultiei 
connected ^ith on-the-job training, the answer, from the point of 
view of the participants in apprenticeship, cannot lie in r^oving 
training from the workshops altogether. The setting up of off*the-job 
tmining docs not do away with the problems of on-the-job training. 
Are there, then, any possible ^ays of overcoming these problems 
emerging from our enquiries? One method of trying to Improve 
on-the-job training, is to establish a" closer link between on-the-job 
and off-the-job training. As things were, there was a strong feeling 
amongst training centre instructors that the two types of training 
did not lit well together. (Only three said they seemed to fit well 
together, 12 said'they did not, and seven that it varied). Some of the 
instructors also complained that they did not know enough of what 
kind of training boys received on-the-job : ^ 

"Fve never heard anything about on-the-job training — we get no 
feedback/* 

""I asked to go out and see what they do in on-the-job training, 
but I wasn't allowed/' 

Others believed that it would help to overcome the problems of 
training in the workshops if training centres, possibly in the person 
of one instructor, were to keep contact with apprentices when 'they 
left and monitor their progress in the workshop: • 

'There needs to be someone who checks on what they're learning. 
I'd like to see someone appointed from here to report back 
on the boys," 

''There should be a follow up from the training centre for two 
years while they are in the power stations/' * 
"There should be a closer relationship between local managements 
" responsibfo fof training Imd instructors at the training centre/' 



It should be said that group and company training centres are 
increasin^y trying to establish this kind of link with on-the-job 
training. Within our studies there w^ various attempts to reguiate 
the types of experience whidi appientioDt received by issuing 
progranuMS of w<Mrk ami methods of recording the experience^of 
eidi boy. Elsewhwe such regulation is attempted by training 
boards» paitkularly by means of the module vystem. Such attempts 
are no doubt usefUl and will make some oontribu^n to overcoming 
thd haphazard nature of on»the*job raperience. Our contacts with 
various reqK>ndents suggest* however^ that tho pressure of production 
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requirements in the workshop and the limitations imposed by the 
kind of work avaihible will continue to make it dilVicuit in many 
cases for firms to cany out recommendations abi>ut on-thVjob 
training. And if outside agencies insist that companies carry out 
progranuncs of training involving planned experience;, it is often 
possible for companies or foremen to fill in the necessary report 
cards, evenNf the work was not actually^covered byvthe apprentice;. 
Numerous examples of this. came to our attention during the course 
of our enquiries. 5 Thus progranlmcs and moAitoring systems of this 
kind, while they will doubtless bring about some improvement in 
on-the-job training, are not likely to get to the roots of the problems. 

If the industries and workplaoQ^\(vhich we looked at in these case 
studies were at all typical ofotficM then the real problems of on- 
the-job training arise from two* souhe^s. The first is a problem of 
inadequate explanation and ariJes out of the uncertainty and 
problematic character of the rdfaiionship between the craftsman 
on the job and the apprentice. The second is a problem of insufficient 
breadth and depth of experience 'ai^d it arises out of the pressure of 
production and the kind of t^i^s which apprentices are expected 
to do. We cannot I^ope as a result of our studies to be able to put 
forward fully wprkc^tout proposals for overcoming these problems. 
We did, however, come atross two suggestions which, if implemented, 
would go some way towafds^dealmg with them. 

The first suggestion is that a certain number of tradesmen in a 
workshop shouldl be fnelect^ and trained for the work of demon- 
strating and explaitiitig the work of the trade to apprentices. These 
would need to be^en who had an interest in young people and the 
basic ability to communicate. A brief training in the skills of 
demonstration ati(| e^lanation would be added. Thereafter they 
would be the men to whom apprentices were assigned, if possible 
for a reasonable length of time. Some financial recognition of their 
position and re^iionsibility as craftsmen/instructors would be 
necessary, and in workshops operating a bonus system there would 
need to be an arrangement to ensure that they suffered no loss. 
Courses for ti;aiiiing craftsmen are, of course, already available. 

' An interesting iltustration of the attitude of pc^bple in some firms towards 
outsiders connected with trainih^ is provided by the occa^idli when an inter- 
viewer called \o aee the fleet engmeer of a transport firm. Afterwards, he had 
a brief word Vith George an apprentice, who said he was being moved 
systematicallv round six aepartments, spending a month in each. Later 
George was Int^ewed wh^ ne returned to his training centre, and the first 
thing he jsaid was: ''See what t toM you about moving round different depart- 
ments. It was all a lie. The foreman told me to tell you that. I was in the 
same department all the time." 
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Within the orbit of our studies the Road Transport industry Training 
Board hold brief training courses for final-year apprentices and 
craflsmen to help them train apprentices; and the Engineering 
Industry Training Board conduct courses within companies to train 
jpn-the-job module controllers, and selected craflsmen attend these 
courses. What is required, however, is not only that such courses 
be held, but that companies should carefXiUy select tradesmen to 
attend them, should then adopt a policy of allocating apprentices 
to these selected and trained craftsmen, and should arrange the 
work-load and the wage of these craflsmen so that they have the 
time and opportimity to explain the work to the apprentices. If 
this were done the problems of apprentices finding themselves 
beside tradesmen who had insufficient time, interest, knowledge or 
ability to communicate would be reduced- We found very little 
evidence, however, that the companies we had dealings with were 
taking steps of this kind. 

The second suggestion is th^t companies should consider setting 
up 'sheltered workshops' fon apprentices. A 'sheltered workshop' 
is an arrangement whereby apprentices (especially the younger 
ones) can do some of the actual production work of the firm but 
without the pressure or rush that often accompanies the rest of the 
work and with more help and advice than would normally be avail- 
able. We have seen that the apprentices were keen to do the actual 
work, and to get on"^i^ complete jobs by themselves, but with 
someone at Hand to advise, to check or to be consulted jn difficulties 
(tee page 45 above). The pressures of the workshop often make it 
difficult to provide for the apprentices* need for advice» explanation, 
and planned experience, whereas ofT-the^job training cannot provide 
the experieiK^e of doing the actual production work of the firm. 
A sheltered workshop within the workplace would provide some- 
thing of a half-way house between a training centre and fUll involve- 
ment in the ordinary production work. It woidd give the opportunity 
for real work experience of a planned and controlled (though perhaps 
limited) nature with the ro«dy help of a tradesman cP supervisor 
when required. From there the apprentices could graduate to the 
full work with less need for explanation and help. Clearly such an 
arrangement would not be possible or appropriate in every kind of 
firm or workshop. It is, however, being introduced in some motor 
garage! (though^ not in our study), and the Road Transport Industry 
lYaining Board are giving encouragement to the idea. It seems 
that this ought hp qne other way pf overcoming some of the problems 
inherent in on-the-job training whfch have emergod fh>m our studies. 
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Further Education x 

The final part of Ihc apprentices* learning arrangement is the 
further education component. Ali our apprentices attendee! technical 
college on a day-release, basis for at least the first part of then 
apprenticeship. Wc took the opportunity of discussing this aspect 
of their apprenticeship not only with the t^ys themselves, but with 
the teachers responsible for their courses in three coJIeges, with the 
instructors at training ccatres, with the apprerUitxjs' employers and 
others. It is safe to say that in these intctvicws wc encountered very 
little opposition to the idea of further jsducation. On ihis point the 
attitude* of the employers was of particular interest, The large 
majority of employers and managers we spoke to in both studies 
felt that it was important for apprentices tox go to college (Tabic 16). 

TABLH 16 / 
EMPLOYERS' VIEW OF COLLEOe/BY SIZE OF FIRM 



Motor Vehicle Group 





College 
Important 


College 
Not Important 


SmaJi private garages 
Mcdium^large private garages 
N Heavy vehicle workshops 
Plant fitting workshops 


11 
13 
8 

3 


7 
1 

4 4 

1 


Total 


34 


« 13 


Engineering Croup 






(t 


College 
•Important 


Collqie 
Not Important 


1*100 employees 
Over 100 employees 


5 

32 


7 
2 


J, ^ — - — — — 

Total 


37 

1 


9 



Of 46 employers and managers in the engineering study who replied 
to this question nine said that college attendance by the apprentices 
brought np benefit to the firm* but only one of these felt that it was 
a waste of time from the apprentices' point of view as well. The 
other 37 felt that in varying degrees it was of benefit to the boys and 
their employers. In the motor *study 34 of the 47 employers vfho 
responded thought that college was important from the point of 
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' view both of the firm and of the apprentices, though about half of 
these had some criticism of the way things were done at the colleges 
Of the other 13, six felt that college work benefited only the 
boys, while seven were doubtful about the value of further education, 
two oY these tending to regard it as a complete waste of time. All in 
all this amounts to a reasonably favourable verdict on further educa- 
tion from the apprentices* employers, though there were slightly 
Qiore doubts ^amongst motor vehicle than amongst engineering 
employers. *ltls also (jlear fron^the table that most of the employers 
who were not convinced of the value of college work from the firm's 
point of\iew were in small firms. <^ Amongst some of the small 
motor repairers in particular there was a feeling that they could 
ill afford to lose the services of the apprentice for a day eaqh week : 

**We*re losing a day a week and up to now there's no great 
advantage for us/* 

"It causes some dilficulty in small garages with boys being away,^ 

Most employers and managers in both stiudies, however, thought 
that it was important for future tradesmen to have a grounding in 
theory to understand something about how things work and why 
1 things ard done, and that this theory and understanding was imparted 
by the technical colleges: 

"To know how it works, craftsmen must have knowledge in 
addition to craft skills/* 

"Further education means apprentices know why as well as what/* 

Some garage managers were particularly aware that motor vehicles 
were becoming more sophisticated and that developments in vehicles 
made 'it necessary to have tradesmen who had good theoretical 
understanding, and could think through problems for themselves. 
College was important for this. Electricpl contractors^ were also 
aware that it was important for their apprentices to go to college 
to learn the official regulations governing electrical iilstallation work, 
and were satisfied to have their grading scheme for craftsmen related 
to the apprentices* performance in fUrther education. 

There was, theiv^as we have said, no widespread antipathy to 
college amongst the employers we interviewed. And this was the 
case also with other associated people— representatives of employers* 
organisations, trade unions and training boards. There was a 

s This is in llM with the ocmdosion of Ethel Venablei and David Lee 
imn p 96). See alM> Sweeney (1972) and Ashton (1963). 
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general ac«ptancc of llic importance of furili#i education as a part 
of apprcnticxrship. 

; When we turn to the views of a>IIeg« teachers and tiaiuiug-cciUic 
instructors, however, we find two interrelated questions which arise 

, in connection with further education, and it is important to give 
some attention to these. Tha first is the question of ^tivatiiu; 
craft apprentices to learn the theoretical material which isTaught Jt 
college. The college teachers did not generikUy feel that most 
• apprentices disliked coming to college (onlyVfour out of the 17 

• interviewed were of this opinion). But whtn asked about the 
apprentices* interest in theory only two of them said that th^y 
were usually interested or that it was not difficult to arouse their 
interest in it. Most of the oUiers expressed the view that boys of 
this kind could be made interested in the theoretical aspect, but 
that this could only be done by relating it directly to something 
^ practical. Some teachers approached this by trying to relate the 
/ theoretical work to what they knew of the boys' experience in their 
day-to-day work . 

*'If we go too far away from day-to-day work they lose interest." 
"If yoti take things which are needed later he's not interested. If 

you teach outside his job he*8 not interested.*' 
"If you relate it to something they've worked with, you hold their 

attention." 

Others emphasised the importance of teaching the theory in the 
context of workshops or laboratory work within the college itself: » 

"You can do it by laboratory— it gives him time to discover for 
himself." 

"Get him involved! ... In the workshop I feed certain questions 
to him and then later take them up iolho classroom." 

The college teachers realised very well that "the average craft boy" 
. is not interested in theory or classrodm work for its own sake. 
As we have ^Seh in the course of our interviews our craft apprentices 
were mostly concerned to develop practical skills from which they 
could derive satisfaction. The teachers'had grasped that the way to 
motivate young people of this kind to learn the theoretical material 
was to start from the practical, and to bring in the theory in relation 
to questions that arose or experience they had gained in practical 
work. Given that some theoretical understandings are important 
for skilled tradesmen, and given the practical and non-academic 
orientation of most boys entering craft apprenticeships, it is important 
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that the general principle of rolati^l^lbry to practice and approach- 
ing the unfamiliar theoretical througn the familiar practical should 
be adopted as widely as possible in the field of apprei^tice training. 

This leads on to the second question that emerged from our 
discussions, the question of the relationship between education and 
training. In the ftiinds of the large majority of both college teachers 
and training-centre instructors the difference between training and 
further education was that the former was mainly concerned with 
practical and the fetter with theoretical work. IC then, it was agreed 
that the best approach to theory was to relate if directly to practice, 
did not the existence of two institutions, one concentrating. on the 
theoretical and one on the practical, cause problems ij^v those 
involved in them? Our enquiries showed that this was in fact the 
case. Only a minority of those concerned (five of the 17 teachers and 
eight of the 29 instructors) felt that the work of college and training 
centre fitted in well together. The rest were all aware of problems 
in one way or another. Three types of approach were discernible 
among them. The first represented by about five of the 17 teachers 
and perhaps seven of the 29 instructors, was that education and 
training each i\ilfilled a different ftinction and should be kept 
sq>arate. For them the only problem lay in the fact that one group 
tended to overstep the line and take over some of the ftinctiohs of 
the other : 

'Td prefer college to stick strictly to theory. We teach him to set 
^up tools. . . . This should be left to the training^ centre." 
(Instructor) 

"There is a clear cut distinction. The trouble is when training 
people start to dabble with things which haven*t got to do with 
hand skills/* (Teacher) 

"The training-centre boys are taught theory which is an overlap 
of our province.** (Teacher) 

The second approach was represented by the miu<'rity, some nine 
teachers and 14 instructors. They argued that it was not possible 
to make a clear distinction between education and training, and that r 
there should therefore be a greater measure of co-operation betweeac^ 
training centres and colleges. To tt^em the problem was one of 
trying to get the two institutions to work together, to have greater 
communication between them, and to plan their work together: ^ 

f lUspondents ftequeotly offered lengthy and diihite comments on this issue 
with the mult that it was not poesiUe to cateforiee and count their reepomes 
with ccmipMe confldenoe* 

.( . 
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'There should be some co-ordination. I can do Siimothing in 
cliws. If hoys have done this in the training centre it begins to 
make sense. We could work something out between us " 
(Teacher) 

"I like to sec a better tic up of the two." 

"It wou^d be better if there was direct liaison." 

"There should bo better communication." (Instructors) ^ 

J inally, there were a few who felt that the distinction between 
education and training was an entirely artificial one, and that it 
would be better if the work of both was done in one institution: 

"I don't think there should be (a diffcrencx*). . We should do 
training herc^V (Teacher) 

"I prefer the set-up where training is done in college." ( I'eacher) 
"You don't need college. Training centre and practical experience 
is all you need." (Instructor) 

From this it is clear that whatever approach the teachers and 
instructors adopted, the majority of them felt that there were 
problems connected ^iih the relationship of off-thc-job training 
centres and further education colleges, Thig was further indicated 
by the fact that few of them felt able to say that they really knew 
what the other institution was doing (five out of 29 instructors and 
four out of 17 teachers; 17 instructors and four teachers said they 
had no knowledge, and the rest said they had a partial or very 
general idea of what was doite). It is worth recalling at this point 
that many of the app^ntices seemed to bo confused by the existenco 
of two separate institutions and by the diflerence between education' 
and training. Many of them also expressed the wish for more 
practical work to accompany the theory they were taught at college, » 

There has been in recent years an increasing recognition that it 
is a mistake to keep education and training separate. The discusition 
paper on vocational preparation issued by the MSC and TSA 
declared that 'Vocationally-orientated learning is, however, 
essentially a single process" and the same point has boon made by 
many others. In addition industrial trainings boards have been 

• In our case studies, the situation seems to be oMtr different from that reported 
by Kaitoti Barrv in her evaluation of the EITB crafi syllabus. See kaneti 
Barry (1974), p2r 

9 MSC-TSA n \2. 

« 0 See Venables (1974), p 66; VcnablesKI967), p 216; Kaneti Bany (1974). p 22. 
26; Singer and Macdonatd (1970), p 16; Hunter and Robertsan (1969), p 40; 
Cenu-al Ad^sory Council for Education (1959), p 53. ' 
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cbiioern6d about this problem. Within the orbit of our studies, the 
Road . Transport Industry Training Board has been emphasising 
integrated training in which off-therjob training is closely related 
to further education and sometimes done within a technical college. 
Training within colleges is also being developed by the Construction 
Industry Training Board. In engineering there has been an emphasis 
on ofT-the-job training centres and while the Engineering Industry 
Training Board has no fixed policy on integration, it tries to arrangb 
that college courses are compatible with the training. In this industry 
too, however, basic training is sometimes done within colleges. 

Our enquiries, within the limited areas of these case studies, 
indicate that where training centres and further education colleges 
exist as separate institutions sharing in the vocational preparation 
of the same apprentices, problems and difficulties are experienced 
by those involved. There may be other reasons why the two institu- 
tions, specialising respectively in * training* and 'education*, 
should be prftSorvcd. But, from the point of view of the Jyerspcctives 
and experience of the participants in the apprenticeship process on 
which we have concentrated in this study, the division between 
education and training and between college and training centre 
seems toxreate more problems than it solves. 
It is important that vocational preparation should not only be 
\ elOHcient but also meaningful for the participants. An arrangement 
t^pder which college teachers And training-centre instructors 
fi^uently do not know what the others are doing, under which 
teachers often have difficulty motivating craft students towards 
theoretical learning because they have no involvenient in the main 
MUy of practical work, and under which instructors often need to 
introduce theoretical explanations but are inhibited because this is 
not meant to be their province, must make it difficult for both 
teachers and instructors to see their work as a meaningful ^^hole 
and must.leaci to a measure of frustration. It is perhaps even more 
important that vocational preparation should be a total experience 
for the apprentices themselves: that they should see the relation of 
theory to practice and be able to understand how the various aspects 
of their learning fit together. From the point of view of the pajtici- 
pants there would appear to be no gbod reason why training and 
education should be divided in two and conducted in separate 
institutions* If all off-thejob learning for any particular group of 
apprentices were united in one establishment in which theory and 
practice, education and training were combined, this would make 
for a* kwming process which would be far more, meaningful and 
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far Ic&s confusing for most apprcnticx*s. If this in turn wore sup- 
pleincntcd by attempts to iiiiprove on-the-job training by such 
means as the selection and training of special craftsmen to whom 
apprentices would bfc allocated and the setting up of sheltcicU^ 
workshops, the total process of vocational preparation could be 
experienced by apprentices as a more n\eaningful whole, and would 
in this way be more educationally sound. 

7IX th of A pprvn t icesh ip 

A fm^ point to be considered in connection with the organisation 
of apprentice learning concerns the question of how long the process 
should go on. The duration of the apprenticeship period is normally 
a matter for negotiation and agreement by the parties to the various 
joint apprenticeship scheme covering diiTerent industries. Various 
considerations therefore affect such decisions apart from the length 
of time required for effective training. Within recent years the 
period has in most cases been reduced from five ib four years. 
It is possible to argue that, given efficient training methods, a shorter 
period still would be sufficient. Our concern, however, is neithOT 
with training methods nor with the broad labou^^ market issues 
involved in the agreements between employers and trade unions 
over apprenticeships. We are interested in the views on this topic 
of those involved in the apprenticeship process. We have seen that 
the apprentices theiViselves did not generally want a shorter 
apprenticeship, and that a few of them would have liked the period 
to be longer. The reason why thfey preferred a longer rather than a 
shorter period had less to do with the time needed to acquire skills 
anU knowledge than with the question of when they could be 
expected to assume the full responsibilities of being a tradesman* 
When we turn to the views of employers, instructors and college 
teachers, we find that these did not differ very much from the views 
of the apprentices (Table 1 7). The engineering employers were asked 
to comment generally on the apprenticeship system including the 
question of the length of the apprenticeship period. ^ ^ Of the 3S 
who did comment on this, five thought it should be longer, and five 
thought shorter. Nearly all the others who commented felt that 
the four-year period was right, and it is probable that those who 
did not comment were satisfied with arrangements as they were. 
Similarly most of the instructors and teachers were in favour of the 
four-year apprenticeships: only one in each group felt the period 
could be shortened, while six instructors and one teacher favoured 
< > This issue was not taken up with the motor employers. 
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a longer period. When we add that the reprcsentativeft of employers* 
organisations and trade unions were quite satisfied with the present 
arrangements with regard to duration of apprenticeships, and that 
, the relevant industrial training boards aft not actively concerned 
about this issue, it is apparent that thtre was a very wide measure of 
agreement on this topic. 

It is worth paying some attention, however, to the reasons why 
so many wanted the period kept at least as long as it is. Some 
emphasised that a long period is required if apprentices are to be 
trained in an adequate breadth and variety of skills: 

**You could teach limited skills in a year—but not maintenance 
skills/' (Employer) 

"In some cases it's a bit short, if they expect a great variety of 
work in maintenance?* (College Teacher) 

TABLE 17 



VIEWS OF EMPLOYERS, INSTRUCTORS AND CXJLLEGE TEACHERS 
ON LENGTH OF APPRENTICESHIPS 





EN Employers 


Instructors 


Teacben 


Four years is right 


24 


17 


10 


Shoukl be shorter 


5 


1 


1 


ShouM be longer 


5 


6 


1 


Mixed/Don*t know 


1 


5 


5 . 


No response 


13 






Total 


48 


29 


. 17 



But the main emphasis was upon the importance of '^maturity/* 
It ^as believed that the reqx>nsible nature of craftsmen's work 
required a level of maturity which could not be acquired in a short 
period, and which could not be expected of lads of under twenty. 
The process by ^hich a young person gradually gained proficiency 
and experience in the work of a trade during the period when he 
was developing from a boy into a man was felt to be an important 
one. Over such a period at this stage in life» young people could be 
moulded not only in terms of their skill and work methods but 
also in terms of discipline and life in general. This was part of the 
raiMn 4'€tre at the appronticdship system. Comments from 
employers included the folk>wii\g: 

**You couldn't sl^orten the time— boys are not mature enough.** 
''With boys you are getting someone who you can mould in 
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many waysr discipline wise etc. . . You couldn't really reduce 
the time." 

**You*ve got to get over the period when the hoy is a boy The 
apprenticeship system allows him to be half-man, half-boy. 

The years shouldn't be reduced." 

'They're serving an apprenticeship not only as ijn electrician or 
something, but in life." 

And instructor^ and trainers echoed the same sentiments: 

•*You canV teach maturity. Many lads at nineteen are not mature 
enough.'* \ 

•'It shouldn't be shorter. They're not mature enough to appreciate 
certain things." 

Wliether these belief^ represent a wise and realistic assessment of 
the process of development of young people and the age at which 
they are mature enough to accept responsibility is not our concern 
here. Rather we would like to draw attention to two things. The 
first is that this view of maturity and responsibility broadly coincides 
with the attitude pf most of the apprentices themselves. They did 
not see themselves as ready to accept the responsibility of being 
qualified tradesmen until they had served a full four years as 
apprentices. 

The second point is that this belief clearly illustrates the fact that 
apprenticeship is still widely regarded not just as a means of training 
young people for skilled work, but as kn important social institution 
which provides for the needs of people in a variety of ways. One 
way in which it is felt to provide for people's needs is by offering a 
period of transition between childhood and manhood during which 
skills can be learned and maturity developed 

With this point we return to one of the main emphases of this 
study. It appears that the basic features of the apprenticeship system 
are in keeping with objectives which afe important for employers 
and young people, and are seen by others involved in the process as 
appropriate and relevant. Apprenticeship, that is to say, is not 
merely a system for training skilled manpower, but serves certain 
other purposes for people in society. For this reason it is important 
that those who are concerned with the improvement of the quality 
of industrial training, or who are proposing alterations^ iiv the 
arrangements for such\|raining should take account of the needs 
and objectives of tt^gparticipants. Such needs and objectives should 
be lespected for their own sake. But even from the point of view 
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of the needs of the nation and industry for skilled manpower it is 
nooctsary to remember that training arrangements which do not 
ftilfll the objectives of participants are unlikely to work efficiently 
and produce the desired results. Thus, both for the sake of partici- 
pants in the process and for the wider interest, it is worthwhile 
paying some attention to th^ points raised in this study as to ways 
in which aspects of the apprenticeship system as it currently operates 
fail to meet these objectives, and also to the suggestions about how 
apprenticeship arrangements could be adjusted so ^s to men these 
objectives more adequately, within the requirements of efficient 
training. 

Summary 

When the views of employers, training*centrc instructors and 
college lecturers* were put alongside those of the apprentices, it was 
apparent that there was widespread approval of oflf-the-job training. 
Some employers, however, complained that the needs of their work 
were being inadequately met by training centres, or that apprentices 
were being tlhght Unnecessary things. On-the-job training was 
likewise felt to be an important aspect of apprentice learning, but 
various problems were reported, particularly by instructors and 
college teachers. Some of these centred round the difficulty of 
arranging for adequate ex^anation to be provided by tradesmen, 
particularly when a bonus scheme was in operation. Others centred 
round the difficulty of arranging for an adequate breadth and variety 
of experience iiMiin the workshop, particularly in siti^^tions whei^ 
apprentices are required at an early stage to do production work. 
Two suggestions for overcoming these problems were put forward 
by people who were consufted during ^e course of the study. 
One was that suitable tradesnmi should be selected, trained, and 
given an allowance of time to supervise and give explanations to 
apprentices. The second was that, apprentices should be given a 
period of *sheltored experience* during whidb they could do the fUll 
range of ^yorkshop tasks without carrying the Adl mponsibility of 
tradesmen. 

The ^miuority of employers feh that attendance at college was, 
important for their apprentices, particularly for the learning of 
theory. But doubts were expressed by a number of representatives 
of smaller firms. The question of the separation of education/rom 
training was raised by many ins|n^rs and college teachers, as it, 
was by a number of apprentices. There would appear to be good * 
^ reason, fW>m the point of view of the participants geMraUy, and for 
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the sake of the motivation of apprentices, why training and further 
education should be combined. 

A final consideration concerned the length of apprcnticx^ships 
The majority of all participants favoured an appicnliceship period 
at least as long as under present arrangements. One of the main 
reasons for this was that apprenticeship was seen not simply as a 
means whereby skills can be acijiiired, but as an arrangement by 
which young people can grow in maturity to respimsibility as well 
as in skills. Thus apprenticeship should be viewed not only as a 
means of training but as a social institution which is still important 
in modern society. 
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DEFINING THE PROBLEM 



A considerable amount of attention has been paid to factors 
contributing to success in apprenticeship. On the one hand there 
has been the indulktrial outlook epitomised by the vfork'oQ^ 
National Institute for Industrial Psychology and oh the othedfl||a 
the educational outlook epitomised by the work of Ethel VenBtws. 

In the industrial setting, a great deal of emphasis has been placed 
on "preHictingll^performance at work by the use of batteries of 
tests orcoputive abilities. This work, modelled on a psychometric 
paradigm, has been concerned to provide a service for industry or, 
more accurately, for individual employers, through which a large 
number of applicants* for, in this case, appn;nticeships can be 
sorted out into rejects on the one hand and a small grpup of potential 
employees on the other. 

In the educational setting, a great deal of emphasis has been placed 
on the ways in which young people adjust to work and its associated 
further education. Evaluations of how far such adjustments are 
{uUiicved, following a "social anthropologicaF* paradigm, have been 
conductCNd largely by the use of questionnaires and. interview 
schedules, and the main intention has been to enable us to under- 
stand why young people react to college in the way they do. « 

What has been difficult to achieve in the past has been the sort of 
access to industry and education which would allow some composite 
view to be obtained of the factors which contribute to success in 
apprenticeship as a whole, including both its industiial and educa* 
tioAd aspects. Few research groups have^the access to both industry 
and education which allows a studyiS^TMore than indiv}(K!al colleges 
to be undertaken, yet a study involving such access was viewed by 
the members of this research group as imperative, because the 
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''social anthropological** paradigm looks at the wider context in 
which educational programmes function with a view to describing 
and interpreting rather than measuring ^nd predicting. It also 
accepts that instructional systems are subject to much more fluctua- 
tion than the traditional model can cope with, while in addition the 
learning milieux themselves have to be seen as more diverse and 
complex, setting off unintended consequences. 

In the research described in this part of the report an attempt was 
made to achieve a composite view. The attempt was greatly 
facilitated both by the good contacts which had been established 
with colleges in previous researches (Weir 1971 and 1973) and by 
the fact that an invitation to investigate the totality of apprenticeship 
came from the managers of the two large training centres (LAOTA 
and SSEB) involved in the investigation described in Part I. It must 
be emphasised, however, that the investigation was viewed from the 
outset as exploratory and confined to the motor vehicle anA engineer- 
ing apprentices in a limited geographical area;^ in the scant state 
. of our current knowledge anything more ambitious was thought 
inappropriate. 

THE INVESTIOATION 

Entry Characteristics ► 

After the populations had been defined consideration had to be 
given to the nature of the baseline' data which should be collected. 

Although traditionally tests of attainment and aptitude have been 
used to determine ^'potential**, thp vahie of non-cognitive tests in 
explaining '^success** at wotk has been increasingly stressed Uf. the 
literature in recent years,, and has indeed been expensively used in 
other, more exclusivdl^ educational, contexts for some time (Entwistle 
1973). For example^ the Central Training Council (Department of 
Employment, 1970) said that while tests of temperament and 
personality are not likely 'to be of grrat assistance in predicting 
performance levels in numipulative tasks, they mpy well have a 
contribution to make in the prediction of employee adUuAment to 
and satiiftction with such jobs.** 



> NevMhelsis, liio areas and the industries were selectad because, <m the basis 
of the reeeaitben* imvlous experieooes, they were Hkd^ to l ei st i Bu t a con- 
sktoiabirpropCfticMi of the varwty of apprenticeship in Sootland. By sdecting 
all epimotioee in a particular repreeeotative localltv it was expected that 
some tentative extrspoktion of the findings to the Soottiah eltustlon wouM 
bejusiiflable. 
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Work using such measures has been conductcd.routincly (Eysenck 
et al, 1971), although not without opposition. 2 

Much less controversial was the usq of tests of attitudes and 
motivation. Other data which have been regularly used arc bio- 
graphical information— such as father's occupation, number of 
brothers and sisters— and information on employment, and perform- 
ance in school examinations. 

Additionally it is recognised that one of the most powerful sources 
of influence on an apprentice is his place of work. Accordingly, 
aX the first opportunity, a series of questions was drafted which it 
was hoped would encourage a senior member of staff in each firm 
to provide information on the firm (its size, the nature of its work, the 
promotion prospects of its employees, the encouragement given to 
education and training etc.). Because it was considered that the 
nature of the motor vehicle repair and that of the engineering 
industries were different in certain fundamental respects such as 
size and nature of enterprise, the questions differed between the 
two industries. The individual items in the inventory were, however, 
applied to all apprentices of the same firm, since it was considered 
that the elicited characteristics of the firm had a similar effect on all 
apprentices. 

For the purposes of analysis, another characteristic of firms which 
was considered to be importantjum the nature of the training offered 
to the apprentices. In the opinidn of the researchers there were 
three major types of training offered in each industry (single company 
ofT-thc-job, groups of companies off-the-job, on-the-job only) and 
the apprentices were classified accordingly. 

On their entering employment (if the employment involved 
attending a training centre with which contact had been established) 
or on their entering further education, the motor vehicle apprentices 
in Lanarkshire and engineering apprentices resident in Stirlingshire 
and/or attending Falkirk Technical College were requested to 
complete a questionnaire (Appendix A) and a series <yf paper and 
pencil tests or inventories (Oupta 1960, Closs 1976, Ukert and 
Quasha 1948, Eysenck 1964) and, on a subsequent 6ccaAion, a large 
number of the firms employing these apprentices were Visited by the 
researchers in order to obtain the information contained in the 
workshop inventories (Appendix B). [ . ' 

2 "In a|ew of the problems, both technica] and moral, one mutt question the 
wisdom and the morality of using personality tests as instruments of dedslon . 
in employment procedures. Research must continue, but it should be basic 
leseaich, defining and classifying traits and discovering how a job applicant*! 
pers(»iality relatCB ta the pefsonality be reveals later on a job." (Ouion, 1963). 
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The value of the information gathered is enhanced in some cases 
and diminished in others by the following factors: 

(a) The school performance measure was the number of Scottish 
Certificate of Education Ograde examinations attempted, 
not the level *of performance ill these examinations. (This 
variant of school performance was chosen because those 
employers who seek to use whool performance as an aid to 
selection cannot use the level of performance since tb^t 
information is only available in mid July of each year whereas 
recruitment to apprenticeship occurs between April and June. 
The measure used in this research is therefore the only variant 
of school performance which is operationally defensible). 

(b) The items concerned with attitudes were in part derived from 
items previously used (Weir 1971), and in part were new ones 
designed to suit the more diverse population covered in this 
research. (During this investigation the attitude items were 
operating at the level of a pilot inventory). 

(c) The items concerned with motivation wore based on the 
inventory used by Veness (1962), supplemented where necessary 
by others drawn from the authors* own e;q)erience. (Like the 
attitude items, the items in this pool were also operating as 
pilot items). 

'(d) The cognitive testa— APU Mechanical Comprehension Test 
(Oupta 1960) and MinnosoU Spatial Formboard Test (Likert 
and Quasha 1948) for engineering entrants, and APU Arith^ 
metic Test (Qoss 197<^ for motor trade entrants—were selected 
as the most appropriate after a more extensive battery had 
been evaluated in a previous research (Weir 1973). 



Data Reduction 

Before the entry data could be used ftirther, it had to be reduced 
in quantity. There were 40 individual items in the attitude invento^, 
41 in the motivation inventCHy, and over 20 in the workmop 
inventory. This waa too large a number for each item to be: evaluated 
separately and* in any case, the original drafting of the questions 
had been on the assumption that between three «nd aix mi^or 
''dusten** of items should encierge fh>m each inventory and that 
each of these* chutert would form a '*scale** which could then be 
used as a fmdictor. 

For the purposes of CMludng the data by selecting combinations 
of itemi wdghtod to form con^otite tcaleft, a principal*components 
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analysis with varimax rotation was performed. ^ This process seeks 
to combine variables such that the new composite variables (or 
principal components) arc ilticorrelated with each other and account 
lor more of the variance than any other mutually uncorrelatcd 
composite variables. The successful use of this technique depends on 
there being useful linear relationships within the variahles.^ The 
first principal component is the composite which accounts for more 
of the variance in the data than any other combination of variables. 
Following on from this the second component can be dcfmed as 
that composite which accounts for more of the variance remaining, 
after the first principal component has been extracted, than any 
other subsequent component. 

Since each successive component is a composite extracting as 
much of the remaining variance as possible, a small number of 
components will, it is hoped, extract most of the information 
contained in the initial set of variables. The fulfilment of this hope 
is much more likely if there has been a refining of the pool of items 
(iiising normal item analysis techniques) prior to the principal 
components analysis. That was not so in thisVase: the three 
inventories were pilot instruments that had been subjected to a 
minimal amount' of prior pruning, and inevitably they still contained 
a number of items that would have been removed in the event of the 
inventories being adjusted for use. The presence of a number of 
weak items therefore made each inventory more heterogeneous in 
terms of what its items measured and made the discovery of 
••powerful" scales less likely. ^ 

This should however not be taken as implying that any scales 
which did emerge were useless, but rather that the proportion of the 
variance which the composites accounted for was an underestimate 
of the proportion of the variance that would have been accounted 
for had the less homogeneous items been eliminated from the initial 
set of variables. 

Although the questions in the attitude and motivation inventories 
were the same for both groun^ of apprentices, the principal com- 
petlents analyses were carried out separately, on the assumption 
that while the decision whether to be an apprentice might arise from 
a number of different attitudes and motivations, the subsequent 
choice between motor vehicle repair and engineering would be 

^ Using programmes drawn from the SPSS package (Nie ei al 1975). 
^ A linear relationship implies that the weightings which are applied to the 
variables combined m a composite variable are equally valid no matter what 
_ the levels of score on the ori^nal simple variables may be. 
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indicative of another set of attitudes and motivations. And as has 
already been explained, the workshop inventory was necessarily 
different for each industry. It was not however considered necessary 
to conduct separate analyses for each training type within the two 
industries since the apprentices did not, by and large, choose a firm 
for its training but rather chose an industry and then took whatever 
employment was offered in that industry. 

TABLE 18 



ATTITUDB COMPOSITES 



Ciroup 


Scale 
Number 


Title 


Sample Item 


Enginetring 


I 

2 

3 
4 


Instrumental Attitude 
Hard Work Attitude 

Education Attitude 

Pride-in-th^Job 
p. Attitude 


"The only important 
thing about a job is 
money" 

**The onlv way to set 
on in lite is to work . 
hard" 

"I had a good time 
at school" 

'*No nutter what Job 
you do you can take 
pride in it" 


Motor 
Vehkk 

\ 


1 

2 
3 


Attitude to Authority 

Haiti Work Attimde 

Self^SufBdent 
Attitude 

Education Attitude 


"It's who you know 
i not what you know 

that nutters" 
^The only way to fet 

on in life is to 

viFoi^haid" 
"People work better 

when they are left 

on their own" 
"I had a good time 

atiChoor 



The outcomes of these analyses are tabulated in detail in Appendix 
C. Here a description, including the name of each composite and an 
indication of the type of qiwstion or sutement forming that com- 
posite, is offered (Tables 18 to 20). 

From the items' ind titles it can be observed that there was a 
certain amount in common between the apprentices in the two 
industries and between tho/lndustries themselves. The sets of 
attitude and motivation ^mqtosites did not, however, txi^MvL much 
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i)f the variance across all the variables of then icsiKxiivc scales 
Much of the variation co\\\d therefore be explained as landoiu. 
lacking in aA^ CA>nsistcnt structure amenable to factoi analysis 
The workshop composites, on the other luind, accounted foi a 
consideiable proportion of the variance, with the si/e of tlie woik- 



(iroup 
Engineering 



Motor 
Vehicle 



lABLH 19 
MOIIVATION (X)MTOSITI.S 



Scale 
Number 



4 

5 



rule 

Opportunity 
Motivation 

Promotion Motivation 



Working Condition*! 

Motivation 
Quality of Supervision 

Motivation 

Autonomy Motivation 



Working Conditions 

Motivation 
Nature of Workplace 

Motivation 

Opportunity 
Motivation 

Skill Motivation 

Responsibility 
Motivation 



SanH>lc Item 

"My work should give 
me a gooi\ training 
for the future" 

"My work should give 
me a chance to be in 
charge of others" 

*'I should not have to 
work long hours** 

"My work should give 
me something to ao 
all the time** 

**I should b^ allowed 
to do my work with- 
out interference from 
customers** 



**1 should not have to 
work long hours** 

"My work should be 
in an eflHcient 
organisation** 

**My work should make 
me feel 1 am being 
really useful** 

"My work should 
require a lot of skill** 

"My work should 
make me feel 
important** 



force alode contributing more than a quarter of-tho variance in 
both cases. 

As far as the Personality Inventory was concerned, some data 
reduction was also pqssible. As well as using the basic scales, 
Extraversion/Introversion (E), Neuroticism/Stability (N) and Social 
Desirability (L), a number of other rcseaijjhcrs (Entwistle 1973) 
have divided both n)^jor scales at the mean score for the population 
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TABLE 20 
WORKSHOP COMPOSITES 






Scale 




- - - ' - — 


Group 


Numb^ 


Title 


Sample Item 


Enginetring 


• 1 


Size and amount of 


"What is the approxi- 






planning 


mate number of 






sjuilea menr 




A, 


vAJUHUOn Ol olVlllvU 








work 


oincT invenuvij 








scheme?" 






C4uv uuLcn over 


now are apprpnuces 






recruitment 










emnlovment 7* * 




A 
*♦ 


viuiwaru-iooiLmg ^ 


**Am tKjMM IIL-aIu K* 

,/\rc mcQPO iiKeiy lo oc 






nature 


changes in the trade 








in the next few 








years?" 


Motor 


1 


Size 


**What is the approxi- 


Vehicle 






nute number of 








mechanics?*' 




2 


Valuation of skill and 


"Howare the«kill 






training 


denuuKb of the trade 






changing?'* 




3 


Recruitment souroes 


'*How ditBcult is it to 






U 


recruit workers?** 



being researched to create four groups, NeurdtfoBxtraverts, Neurotic . 
Introverts, Stable Extravcrtft, and Stable Introverts.^ 

^ These convenient labels describe various cnule types of pers^fiality. 

A rough and readv description of a test of neurotidam is that il aims to 
distinguish the excitable and nighly strung (neurotic) person from the relaxed 
and wdl-aiUusted (stable) person. The test of introversion/extraversion, 
however, aims to distinguish the asodaL abstractTthinkingk persistent (intro- 
vert) person from the socially stimulated, quick-thhiking, flexible (extravert) 
person. 

It is also important to reiQeinber that 8ooit8*on both such scales or tests 
form continuous scales where the meat mi^ty of scores cluster around the 
middle of the range, and that any dichotondsing of them is not only arbitrary 
but residu in separating nuuiy individuals who difbr little fmn one another/ 
For practical purposes the labels stable or neurotic and introverted or extra- 
verted ire attached to SO sccndss below a|id above average oh each dimension. 
Furthermore, by comWnfaig these two categorisations a four^fold division is 
obiainipd as follows: 



LOW 



Introversion/Extravmion 

tow 
StaMa 



Stability/Nenroticism 



moH 



Introverts 

Ndufotio 
Introverts 



moH 

Stable 
Extraverts 



Neuronic 
E3ctra<erts 
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Comparison of Entry Groups 

In spite of the earlier suggestion that school leavers tend to choose 
an industry first and a firm second^ it would have been surprising 
if the different types of apprenticeship represented in each industry 
group had not proved to bo different from each other. 

While there wefe no instances, among the many employers 
involved, of the use of psychologist-designed selection procedures, 
a number of employers and/or training groups were found to use 
some systematic procedure involving paper and pencil tests and 
interviews. Additionally a number of employers had a clear notion 
of an apprentice stereotype and tried to attract boys who matched 
this stereotypy. And parents and boys pl&ced firms in an order of « 
merit based on factors such as size, reputation and location. These 
disriminations between firms need not, however, all work in the 
same direction. It coulc^ot be said, for instance, that the best 
qualified school leavers necessarily sought employment in the larger 
firms, nor could it be said that all small firms had to take any school 
leaver who passed by, in the belief that no young man with ajgibition 



For exanf>le, the Lanarkshire Automobile Group Ti'aining 
Association (LAOTi^, which represents a number of employers, 
many of whoM run small enterprises, has a collective ^licy of 
seeking out **a high quality of boy** and training him to the highest 
standard. There is no evidence that it fails to recruit to match this 



It was therefore a matter of considerable interest to compare the 
scores of the various types of apprentice on the different entry 
measures to see where there were significant differences among 
boys representing single company off-the-job, group oflr*the-job 
and on*tiie-job ody, training situations. . ' 

Within the engineering group the NTC apprentices performed 
significantly^ less well thftn the other two groups in terms of the 
number of SCE Orgrades that had been attempted (SSEB==4«3, 
OTC=41, NTC=2-2), in scores on the Mechanical Comprehension 
Test (Mean scorw: SSEB-37-8. OTC-34-2, NTC=301), and on 
the Spatial Formboard (SSEB=458, OTC-451. NTC-40-3). 
On the Personality Inventory there were differences on the individual 
scale for Extraversion (SSEB-=16-2, OTC-15-6, NTC-15-6). 
indicating significantly more extra verted scores for SSEB apprentices, 

« In this oonnectiop the itm **sifiiiflcant** indteates a sUtistically signiffeant > 
difToenoe at better than the 005 (or 3%) level, ir, a diflferMioe that would 
occur by chance on leu thin one in every 20 ocouiont. 
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and on the composites for personality it was observed that the 
SSEB group showed a dispropprtionately high number of Stable 
Extraverts and a disproportionately low number of Neurotic 
Introverts when compared with the other two types of trainee. ^ 

There was also a significant diflerenoe in the average age of boys 
in the different training types with those firms offering least training 
of a systematic natute (if, NTC) being willing to accrpt older boys 
(SSEB 16ylm, OTC •yOm, NTC 16y5m). 

As far as attitudes were concerned, the training types differed, 
significantly, on the first '*instrumentar* attitude (SSEB 28 4, 
OTC 27-5, NTC 2S-6), the more instrumental outlook being indicated 
by lower scores. On motivation the types differed significantly in 
the relative extent that they were motivated by opportunity (Scale 1) 
and by promotion prospects (Scale 2).^ Although the questions 
forming these two scales were quite similar the response pattern 
indicated how they differed. The questions on the opportunity scale 
indicated that those making high scores on this scale va)ued jc^^ 
where a chance to develop their own skills was offered. Since the 
technological opportunities were greater in the training-centre firms 
(OTC) than in the non-training-centre firms (NTC) and greater in 
the SSEB than in the other two, the boys* motivations were, to a 
certain extent, matched by their placement. The prpmotion motiva- 
tion, on the other handf, related to items which had more to do with 
career development than with personal development, and here the 
smaller firms (NTQ where every man could see himself as a potential 
boss, and the SSEB, whose career ladder was made very evident to all 
employees and applicants, attractea more boys with a high motiva- 
tion in this reject than did the large, mainly privately-owned, 
engineering firms who supported the other training cehtres and whose 
promotion characteristics were less evident. 

But above all the types differed on^ workshop characteristics. 
This was not surprising when the training opportunities were much 
more closely related to size and type of Qrm than was the case with 
our motor vehicle population. 

On all four workshop composites there' were significant differences 
between the training situations. The picture tha^tfie composites 
painted was almost i<tentical to the picture an observer on the spot 
would paint fh>m direct knowledge of the flrmi concerned. The 
^ large firms with planned training were in the SSEB and OTC groups. 
A high level of ddU vras more highly vahied in the Electrioity Board 

7 See pegs 123, footnote 5. 

i Seek I: SSEB 9^7, OTC 9*2, NTC 1-0; Scato 2: SSEB 71, OTC 61^ NTC 7 3. 

p?r -r' ^ 139' 
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than in cither other large firms or in the many small firms. The 
•election procedures were much more systematic in the case of 
SSEB than in either of the other two cases, and as far as innovative- 
ness and outward-looking ^|iaracteristics were concerned, SSFiB 
apprentices scored higher on this scale than the other two training 
types. y 

From tmr nature of the differences between the types of employer 
could be inferred many of the differences between the boys. It 
could be said that the place of employment contributed more to 
differences between apprentices thao. any other factor. How far 
these initial differences persisted was of course the subject of our 
later enquiries. 

A similar set of dilTcrenccs was observed for the different types 
represented in the motor vehicle population. Although the number 
of SCE Orgrades attempted was smaller, reflecting the lower at&in- 
ment of motor vehicle apprentices compared with other engineering 
apprentices, the trend was similar to that found in the engineering 
group: the firms offering no systematic training (NTC) recruited 
boys of lower attainment. A similar trend could be observed on the 
Arithmetic Test (LAGTA 25-3, OTC 31-6, NTC 220) where the 
significantly superior attainment of the OTC groim was apparent. 

On tluri^ersonality Inventory, the difference tms timBswas on the 
NeufWfcism Scale (L^OTA 8-3, OTC vf l, NTC 11-3) Vhere the 
LAGTA boys were significantly less **anxious.'' On the composite 
Personality measures, this observation was confirmed insofar as a 
disproportionsttely high number of LAGTA boys, whether Extravert 
or Introvert, showed themselves to be Stable as opposed to Neurotic*^ 
And with the engineering group, there were age differences (LAGTA 
15y9m, OTC 16ylm, NTC 16y5m) with the NTC apprentices again 
being recruited at si^ficantly higher ages. i 

As far as attitudes were concerned, there were significant differences 
on the third attitude (LAGTA 12-5, OTC 11-7, NTC 11-3) where 
the lower scores indicated less willingness to be supervised in training 
or work. On motivation the training types differed significantly in 
their scores on the scales of organisation (Scale 2) and responsibility 
(Scale 5). The NTC boys (LAGTA 4 0. OTC 3-5. NTC 31) were 
least likely to be motivated by the nature of the organisation they 
worked for, and the OTC boys, working usually for large firms, 
were motivated (LAGTA 3-6, OTC 5 0, NTC 3 9) by opportunities 
to share responsibility. There certainly seemed to have been some 
analysis made of the nature of different firms when these boys were 
9 See page 123, footnote 3. 
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seeking employment. Contrary to our finding among engineering 
employers, however, there was no indication that the smaller motor 
firms were seen as providing better opportunities to branch out on 
one's own. The larger firms, with their career structure, were 
identified as more promising by the more highly motivated boys. 

As in engineering, there were significant differences in the work- 
shop characteristics of the three types of employer. The relationship 
between types of training and size of firm was not uniform however, 
for the LAOTA training was subscribed to by a large number of 
smaller firms, and the largest average size of workshop was foun^ in 
the OTC group. Size did not, however, contribute to views on 
training in the same way as it did with the en^l^rs. The^alue 
placed on training was greater in LAOTA than ifTthe OTC group 
where, in turn, the value placed was higher than in the l^C grotip. 
The differences in workshop characteristics made it less possible to 
anticipate what systematic associat^n there might be between 
apprentices and workshops. \ ||| 

Some of the 6ntry data can Ite used to plaW all apprentices, and 
apprentices in these trhdes, in some sort of historical and com- 
parative perspective. Previous work (Weir 1973) had indicated that 
the opportunity to study motor vehicle and electrical apprentices 
would allow the opposite extremes of the range of ability to be 
studied. The mot6r vehicle apprentices* Arithn\ctic Test mean score 
of 25-7 can be contrasted with a whole school-year group mean of 
32'^ while the engineering apprentices' Mechanical Comprehension 
jmR mean score of 33- 1 can be contrasted with the same whole 
school-year group mean of 29-2. ] 

The personality data Airther confirmed what Venables (1965) had 
previously observed. Thus, on Extroversion particularly, the motor 
vehicle and engineering Apprentices n^an scores of ]5<7 and 15*1 
respectively differ significantly from tffi population mean score of 
141 (Eysenck 1964). The school leavers entering apprenticeship 
are among the more outward-going of their age group, alfhough how 
far that is charocteristic of all applicants or exaggerate by the 
deliberate choice of selectors cannot be estimated. 

The entry characteristics indicated differences which pfomised 
some interesting associations with the outcomes of apprenticMhip. 

Criterion Problems 

While the gatheriii||bf entay data was a comparatively simple 
task given the posribUi^V contacting si»abto groups of apprentices 
in coltoges and training cemres, the ongoing process ci data collection 
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became more difllcult as time went on, due to the many possible 
routes through apprenticeship. Not only do boys take diflcrcnt 
paths or move at different paces through (\irthcr education but many 
leave ftirther education, leave their first employer, leave their first 
trade. l>eciding what measures to take as criteria of "success" in 
apprenticeship depends, therefore, not only on what the measures 
may be but also on whether the collection of the information is 
possible. 

The Central Training Council (Department of Einvironment 1970) 
has emphasised that in industrial training the criteria for selection 
for training should relate to evidence of learning and the ability to 
perform in a practical situation. VHowever it is clear that . . . criteria 
for the overall selection d^isioh should include^ not only training 
performance but also more long term measures ^g, length of stay 
in company, production records, promotion potential which may 
necessarily involve different types of predictors. Perhaps the best 
example of a training criterion as distinct from an overall selection 
criterion in craft jobs is the trade test. . . That is easily said, but 
various authors have stressed the difflculty in finding reliable criteria 
of work performance, and Killcross and Bates (1975) emphasise 
''the difficulty of obtaining objective measures of -human perform- 
ance, especially in jobs which are not repetitive production tasks. . . 

This last problem was certainly prominent in this project where 
the selected occupations were not of a production-line nature. And 
while the Central Training Council emphasises the trade test, it 
ignores the voluntary nature of such Ibsts as do exist. The Road 
Transport Industry Training Board, for example, has in recent years 
i8pent much time and effort devising skill tests appropriate for young 
men at the end of their apprenticeship. We KlB hoped to include 
the results of these tests as one of our criterion measures, but the 
Board was, in 1976, able to cater for only up to half of all the 
appropriate apprentices and had no authority to enforce attendance, v 
so that, even with the offer of a bonus payment to firms whose 
apprentices Vpassed'* the test, all places were not taken up. Less than 
one-third of the motor vehicle group attempted the tests and therefore 
it was n<n possible to use the results of these tests as a criterion 
measure. (Similarly, no effort had been made amongst those other 
engineering trades from which apprenticelKj^d been sampled US 
attempt this sort of measurement). 

Ak additional problem is that there are many competencies 
involved in ''success** in apprenticeship. Success in coTlege, success 
in training, success in the job, success in the eyes of supervisors and 
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workmatM, aro all diflcrent. Wc had to attempt to measure all of 
these, although, as has already been noted, the measurement of 
success in the job did ribt get off the ground. We also had to attempt 
, to measure some of the comi^ncies at different stages in apprentice- 
ship/ 

The question of time was reasonably easily resolved. In most 
craft apprenticeships the pattern is for an initial year of training and 
ftuther education (often integrated) to be followed by two (or three) 
years of additional on-the-job experience supported by some off-the- 
job training and further education. It was therefore decided to collect 
data« on as many criteria as possible, at the end of the first year and 
the end of the fourth year of employment. 

At the end of the first year, some training scores were available, 
at least from the largest groups, and most of the apprentices in each 
industry attempted a common City and Guilds examination 
(Engineering— C A G 200; Motor Vehicle— C & O 380) at 
college. These^ere the intermediate criterion measures. 

At the end of apprenticeship, training marks were not generally 
available but a crude three-point index of attainment in college was 
applied: (I) completing, in not more than four years, what was the 
basic three*year Qty and Guilds course; (2) continuing in^^ college 
until the fourth year but failing to complete the basic thite-year 
cx>urse within three years; (3) discontin^ng college attendance 
before the end of the fourth year and without completingtfarcourse. 
At that stage, supervisors* ratings were also obtained. Some initial 
discussions wore held with supervisors and managers as to what 
attributes denoted the successAil apprentice and a pilot inventory 
was administered with re$pect to the group of apprentices one year 
ahead of our group. As a result of these discussions and experiments 
it was found that a straightforward 1 to 5 rating on six dimensions — 
practical work, job-koowledge, adaptability, attitude to work 
attitude to authority* potential (Appendix D) — was all that was 
possible. 

Furthermore^ factor analysii indicated that a uni'Kiimensional scale 
existed in the ratings of these six attributes so that the criterion 
became simply the sum of the six ratings. 

However, **sucoess** could also be thought of as persistence: 
the suco||||vi[pprentice is one who stays the course. Criterion 
' meaaurn^ting to this aspect of performance were accordingly 
fonmd. V 

In the flrftlnstannPiPyas thowht desirable to compare apprentices 
iCGording to thb yjr of trahiW in which they left thf trade, if 
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they left at all, and this became one criterion 1 hen it was thought 
desirable to compare those who left the trade with those who simply 
left college or training centre but stayed in the trade, and this 
b^ame a second criterion And tinally, it was thought desirable (o 
compare those who finished up with their initial trade or employer 
with those who did not, and this became a third criterion of 
** persistence." 

The criteria of '^persistence" were the best that could be achieved 
given the variety of training schemes, of employers and of college 
courses, although evidence was also sought on how far the different 
measures were related to one another. 

Summary ami Cohclusions - ^ 

The investigation Reported here should not be seen as unique in 
its nature. Some similar objective analyses using only oignitive 
tests arc reported by. the National Institute for Industrial pyclu^gy 
(Frisby et al 1959). The report concluded from aa»lyses of^^^l^ 
results of apprentices in individual firms: **A markM relationship^ 
between performance on the tests and achievcmcrtt at the technical 
college was shown ... the evidence of the supcrvi^rs' ratings, meagre 
as it is, at least points to the conclusion tha|r the tesw are useful in 
this respect also. The importance of factors lother Ifian the abilities 
measured by the tests in the degree of acadenlk-Miccess achieved by 
th^ apprentice was niadc very clear from the inquiry." 

Motivation aiKl personality havp be96, in their turn, investigated 
for their usefulnrt^ by Eysenck et al (1971) who reported statistically 
significant correlations, for a homogenous group of traineesTfetween, 
on the one hand, Neuroticism, and on the other, practical perform- 
ance, college mar^s, and supervisor ratings. 

It is thcreforeVhighly likely that some associations between 
apprentice characteristics and "success" in apprenticeship can be 
observed in any systematic study. 

The investigation introduced here, however, is unique in the 
number of different factors associated with "success" which were , 
measured. This investigation went, moreover, beyond other work 
in the extent to whic^/i it tried to take account of different workshop 
environments and training systems. 

The entry characteristics which have been reported make obvious 
the heterogeneity of characteristics present in boys entering 
apprenticeships in any one industry. So heterogeneous are they 
that it is difficult to imagine that any sorting out or matching of 
aspirants and jobs has taken place, except on a very superficial level. 
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Whether a study of this sort* making use of statistical techniques* 
can go)any way to improving the identificatiori of types of boy who 
can benefit from certain types of employment or training* is however 
questionable. The immediately preceding section of this chapter, 
discussing criterion measures* has made it clear that the basic 
problem lies in establishing reliable and valid criteria and in eliciting^ 
the relationships among them. 

Of course the Central Training Council (1970) is correct: 
^'Personnel selection is the process of ensuring that the people 
who move into particular jobs arc those of the available candidates 
who are most likely to be satisfied with and successftil at the work* 
These people should reprtsent in terms of human resources the 
optimaKmix of initial skills and potential to continue learning. Thus 
lelection i&rtf^ning is that part of the process whereby predictions 
and decisions are made concerning tfidse who will respond most 
eflfectively to induction and job training/* 

The next two chapters attempt to demonstrate whether it is possible 
to identify those **most Jikely to be satisfied with and successf\il at 
the work." 
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The difficulties expelieiiced in <)efining ''success** in apprenticeship 
have been outlined above. It was particularly emphasised (p 129) 
that the extent of these difficulties was increased by the decision to 
tise the trade as the principal unit of analysis and the training 
provision as the secondary unit rather than the college or the firm 
as the principal unit and college course as the secondary unit. This 
increased the number of factors likely to affect performanqs, but did 
not deflect the research from its declared intention since one purpose 
was^to find out whether the factors affecting the performance of ap- 
prentices, irrespective of college, course and firm, could be identified. 

Nevertyless it was also decided to attempt to illustrate the nature 
of **success** not simply by tracing relationdiips between the criteria 
of success and the two main units of analysis (the trade and the 
training), but by tracing the same relationships within the main 
branches of the trades under investigation. Tliese main groups were 
light vehicle OMchanics (n>» 1 30) and electricians (n»78). It was not 
considered appropriate to use the individual firm as a umt of 
analysis because, althou^ there were a number of enterprises 
r ep r e s ented in the popujjith^n which each engaged a considerable 
number of apprmtioes, m ahnost no case was there more than a 
handfUl of boys working under one regime in respect of either course 
or supervisor. Thenatureof the main branches of the trades which 
were focussed on was such that apprentices often worked on their 
own or in small groups. In this they stood in contrast to some types 
of mechanical engineering apprentices who were more likely to 
work in large workshops. 

If, then, the attempts to^elidt, in particular, reliable supervisor 
ratings of workshop competence were to be sucoessftil, the fhct 
that the amount of variation even wifhin firms was potentially as 
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girat as the variation across firms was unlikely to produce any more 
difficulty. 

In situations where the effects of workshop variables cou^ not be 
legitimately assessed (where all apprentices attended a training 
centre rather than being trained at their place of work) such variables 
were not included in an assessment of training success. In the other, 
more relevant, situations, however, an analysis of training success 
was made firstly with the workshop factors included as separate 
variables, and then with them excluded. This strategy was adopted 
because the earlier analysis of entry characteristics had indicated 
that training opportunities were strongly associated with size and 
type of firm. Any analysis which used training provision ^nd size 
and type of firm as separate variables was therefore in danger of 
giving double weight to what was essentially the same factor. By 
examining the two similar analyses it was possible to estimate how 
far training and size and type of firm q>ttld both be allowed to 
contribute to the explanation of training roccess. 

Techniques of Analysis 

The performance cnterion variables used in this study were of 
two main types, interval (as a scale of temperature might b^) and 
ordinal (as the classification of social class might be). Techniques 
of analysis have to take these differences into account so that the 
statistical procedures used in connection with the criterioa variables 
of first-year performance and^iworkshop competence (interval 
variables) must differ from those uaed for the analysis of whether 
the course was completed, whe^ any change of trade, job, etc., 
occupied and what the reason for that change was (ordinal variables). 

nis worth noting, however, that some authorities argue that 
Interval statistics are powerful enough to cope with ordinal 
aituations. ^ 

In practice this means that the techniques used most consistently 
in the attempt to combine associated variables have been stepwise 
multiple regression analysis rand discriminant function analysis, ^ 

> '^Although tome snudl enm nuiy accompany the tiw 
as interval, this is ofbet by the use of more powerful, more sensitive, better 
developed, and more dearly bteipretable statistics with known sampjing 
error** O^^vitz 1970). Other researchers have tended to follow this assump- 
tion with rflyud to the predictor variables (so as to indude as much infonnation 
as possible in the search for factore assodated with **8uooe88**)i but have 
retained the tnuUtiooal diflfemtiation of ordinal and interval sutistifii as far 
as criterion variables are ccmoemed. 

2 Both perfixmed using pn^rammes drawn ttom the SPSS padcafs (Nie #1 «/ 
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although analysis of variance, pioduct-inoinent correlation, and 
chi-sijuarc techniques have also been used wliere appropriate. 

Multiple regression is a key tcx:hnique in this type of rescaicli for 
analysing the relationship betwcx^n a dependent or criterion variable 
(such as worksliop competence or fust year performance) and the 
various independent or predictor variables described in the previous 
chapter. It depends on two assumptions that the variables are 
measured on an interval or ratio scale and that the predictor variables 
have a linear relationship to each criterion variable. 

A major purpose of multiple regression is to obtain a prediction 
equation which indicates how scores on independent variables 
such as Verbal Reasoning Quotient, father's occupation and number 
of siblings could be weighted and summed to give the best possible 
preiliction of a dependent variable such as, for example, school 
examination success in a sample of pupils. At the same time, use 
of this technique provides statistics to indicate how accurate the 
prediction equation is and how much of the variation in the 
dependent variable is accounted for by the independent variables. 

This, then, is the technique used with the dependent, interval, 
variables of workshop competence and first-year performance:. 

Discriminant analysis is anpther key technique, but one with a 
different function, namely, to distinguish statistically between two 
or more groups of cases. To employ it, one first selects a collection 
of variables that measures characteristics on which the groups which 
one wishes to distinguish between are e?ipected to differ. 

The discriminant ftinction that is prfMuccd thereafter is a linear 
one. Each variable incorporated in it is given an optimal weighting 
such that the single composite score that can be obtained from it 
for each individual can be used as a means of identifying further 
cases which can be added to each group. (Variables can be added 
, to the discriminant function in a stepwise fashion and tests applied 
* at each step to ascertain whether the function has been significantly 
improved by the addition). Since the discriminant function is 
calculated in the first instance in respect of individuals whose group 
membership is already known, the number of misclassifications can 
be ascertained. When the f\mction is applied to individuals from 
the san^c population ^ whoso group affiliation is unknown, the 
number of misclassifications is, of course, unlikely to fall below 
this level. 

Because the weighting applied in the discriminant function to each 

3 The ••population" is the group from which the sample used in deriving the 
function was iHelf randomly drawn. 
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(standardised) variable can be interpreted as a measure of the 
relative importance of each of the variables in discriminating between 
the groups, it is possible to use the discriminant f\inction technique 
as a means of identifying characteristics of persons in those groups. 

This, then, is the tcdhnique used when tlie criterion variables 
were of an ordinal nature (such as, whether the course was completed) 
and also with all the criterion variables relating to change from 
original trade which are the focus of the discussions in the next 
chapter. 

First-year Performance 

puring the first year of apprenticeship most (71% and 74% 
respectively) of the boys in the motor vehicle and engineering groups 
were involvediin the appropriate, integrated, industrial training and 
further education recommended by the relevant industrial training 
boards, though there was one difference between the groups in that 
.in the road transport industry this integrated programme lasted 
for approximately hfttf a yeif, while in the engineering industry it 
lasted for almost tl^hole ycW. 

An both industries, therefjbre, there was a certain uniformity of 
^frovision. Within each ttkining group the training followed a 
common pattern, irrespective of the evintual specialist job which 
any apprentice might hold. Similarly, almost all the apprentices, 
whether attending off-the-job training or not, attempted the 
apiJIgKriate City and Guilds course at college, which they attended 
on a day-release basis. Nonetheless, in addition the differences 
between the-groups in respect of length of training, there was a 
difference in the form of college assessment. In the motor vehicle 
course there was contmuous assessment giving a cumulative score 
based on a series of craft knowledge tests and practical investigations 
undertaken during the college year, whereas in the engineering course 
there was one final assessment based on written examyiations.^ 

Each of the large training centres (SSEB, LAOTA and the National- 
Light MjBtal Trades Qrottp— whose apprentices were in the OTC 
engineering category) used a modulaf form of training and considered 
that continuous assessftient within and across modules was the most 
^ appropriate method for providing relevant information on apprentice 
progress. Each centre kindly made these continuous asse#Dents 
available. As training apd education were fUlly integ|^ted in the 

4 The final icore fai both cues couW nefvcrthekss be treated m an jnterwl 
Kale, u could the total of marict obtained from the perfonnanccs In training 
task!' 
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LAGTA and SSI- B cases (^hcrc full co-operation had been obtained 
from the neighbouring colleges of further education) it was pi>ssible 
to compute an additional measure for their apprentices. This 
measure was a combination of the standardised training and college 
scores, each weighted according to the time devoted to them in the 
course of the first year. (For example if, at LAGTA. training lasted 
for 80 days and further education for 40, then the two components 
in the combined measure were weighted in the ratio 2:1). 

Preliminary analyses of these outcomes have been reported in 
our Interim Report (Weir and Ryrie 1973) where the relative 
importance of the various categories of predictor variable was 
made clear. In this final report, certain information (the Motivation 
and WorJcshop composites) which was not available for analysis at 
the time when the Interim Report was written has now been entered 
into the analyses. At the same time, however, certain information 
has been dropped from the analyses, mainly that which was available 
only for one particular type of training situation. In addition, the 
analyses have not, on this occasidn, taken account of the presentation 
of apprentices for individual SCE O-grades. Instead the summary 
variable of number of Ograde presentations was used on the grounds 
that this, in our experience, was the type of information used most 
ofleiVil)y employers of craft apprentices. The new analyses (Tables 
21 to 26) afe therefore complete and comparable in a way that those 
in the interim analyses were not. 

These tables present the usual stepwise multiple regression co- 
efficients (in a range from 0 : no association, to I : perfect association) 
for the variables which are listed in order, according to the order 
of their introduction to the predictive equation.^ In addition, for 
each variable an indication is provided of the significance of its own 
individual contribution to the equation. It should.be noted, however, 

' In work of this type, the researcher decides in advance on the minimum level 
of statistical signifkance which he will accept. (In this case, because the work 
was seen as exploratoiy, it was decided to include any variable which was 
significant beyond the 01 level. This low reiiance*standard means that once 
in eveiy ten occasions a particular variable would be included as sianifiamt 
due to the characteristks of the sample rather than due to characteristics or 
the pofHilation fioih which the sample was drawn.) With the minimum 
signiflcance level established the jstatlstical routine then places as first variable 
in the list the variable most highly correlated with the criterion and significant 
beyond the pr^Kletennlned level. The next Variable to be included, however, 
is not that with the next highest cdMation* but the one which mak« Ihe 
greatest oddMomtl contribution and Is statistically simiflcant. after the flrst 
variableyContribution^^has been taken account of. The routine proceeds in 
this Taslflon (the third variable making the highest individual contribution 
after theWrst two have been accounted Tor, etc.) until all significant variables 
have been it^uded. ' 
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PRBPICTORS OF FIRST-YEAR CQLLEGE SUCCESS 
(with multiple regression codBcienU) 









Engineering^ 










AU(n»105) 


. SSEB (n»68) 


OTC(n=«30) 




Mechanical 
Compreheiuion Test 




Mechanical 
Comprdiension Test 


0 395ttt 


Number of O-grades 
Attempted 


0539ttt 




'^Instrumental Attitude 


0-603ttt 


JBxtravmion Scale 


0-436« 


"Instrumentar* Attitude 0-689tU 




iNumDer ot ogrades 
Attempted 


0650ttt, 


"Conditions** 
Motivation 


a477t 


Spatial Formboaid 
Test 


0739ttt 




'"Supervision** 
Motivation 


0 683ttt 


Fatto-*s Occupation' 


0504t 


Mechanical 
Comprehension Test 


0787tf 


• 


''Autonomy** 
Motivation 

Extraversion Scale 


0-705t 






Age 

"Autonomy'* 
Motivation 


0823t 
0-847t 


variaiioe> 
explained 
(R2xl00) ' 


— r 

V 


496 




254 




717 


P value 




1611 




629 




9-72 


P 


•. >^ 


«h91 




<(H)1 




«H)1 



^ The number of NTC apprentices attempting the appropriate examination was too small for analysis. 
|tl Significant at better than the (H)l level. . 
it Significant at better than the O-OS levd. 
; Sigiiflcant at better than the 0-1 leveL 
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TABLE 22 

PREDICTORS OF I^IRST-YEAR TRAINING SUCCESS 
(with multiple regression coefficients) 





En| 


Sneering 


SSEB(n-67) ^ 


OTC (n-36) 


Age 0*28911 
Father*s 

Occupation 0'354| 
"Pride** 

Attitude 0-3741 


Neuroticism ScaJe 0-606nt 
Spatial Formboard 
Test 0 770nt 
Number of Ogrades 
Attempted 0'810|| 


%of 
variance 
explained 
(R^xlOO) 

F value 

P 


140 

. 4-59 
-?001 


690 
17-27 
001 



•i 



Significant at better than the OOl level. 
Significant at better thanJhe 0*05 level. 
Significant at better than the 0*1 level. 



TABLE 23 ^ 

PREDICTORS OF OVERALL FIRST- YEAR SUCCESS 
(with multiple regression coefficients) 





Engineering 




SSEB (n-67) 




Father*! Occupation 
Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Age . , 
Extraverstob/SoaJe 
"Pride" Attitude^ > 


0-332«J 

0-463 U 
0-529 J J 
0-592U 
0-649n 


%of - 

variance 

explained 

(R2xl00) 

F value 

P 


• , 


42-2 
5-98 
<0-01 



Significant at better than the 0^1 level. 
Significant at better (han the 0*05 level. 
Significant at better than the 0*1 level. 



%of 

exptaiiied 

(R2X100) 

F vmhje 



PREDICTORS OF nRST-YEAR COLLEGE lUCClLSS 
(with multiple regression coeflkients) 

^ Motor Trade 



All* (n-165) 



Number of 

O-grades 

Attempted 

Neuroticism 
Scale 



Extraversion 
Scale 



045U« 
0-467t 



21-8 
14-93 
<0^1 



LAGTA (n- 88) 



Arithmetic 
Test 



0422ttt 



Neuroticism 

Scale 0453tt 



Extroversion 

Scale 0502^1 



23 1 
9-33 
<0-OI 



OTC (n- 27) 



Number of 

O-gradis 

Attempted 



"Opportunity" 
Motivation 0759ttt 



Age 



Arithmetic 
Test 



0794:t 



**Self-Sufficjent** 
Attitude 087011 



75-7 
13-09 
<0*01 



^ 



NTC(n -50) 



Age 



Number of 
O-grades 
Atteoipted . 

**Work^Mx* 
Motivation 



0 36611 

0456tt 
0 505t 



25-5 
5-26 
<0OI 



ttt Significai^ at better than the 0^1 lev^l 
ti Significant at better than the 005 level 
t Significant at better than the 0*1 level. 
* An analysis includinj; Work9hop Composites brought Workshop Composite 2 into the stepwise regression and raised the multiple 
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TABLE 25 
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OTHER ANALYSES OF FIRST- YEAR SUCCESS 
. (with multiple regression coefficients) 

Motor Trade 



%of 

variance 

explained 

(RixlOO) 

F vahie 

P 



Training Performanoe 
(LAOTA) 
(n-71) 



34 1 

8-33 
<0Ol 



Overall Performance 
(LAGTA) 
(n-71) 



Arithmetic 




Arithmetic 




Test 


0 43ltU 


Test 




Neuroticiatn 




Neurotic! sm 




Scale 


0496t« 


Scale 


0561 ttt 


Extra version 




Extra version 




"Self-Sufflde2t^ 


a558U 


Scale 


0613tt 


Attitude 


a583t 







37-5 
13-41 
<0-01 



tit Significant at better than the 0*01 level. - 
ti Significant at better than the 0*05 level. 
I Significant at better than the 0-1 level. 

that the^ coefficients beside each variable do not show the correlation 
of thatj variable with the criterion l^ut represent the weighted 
(multipK) combination of variables, up to and including thatparticular 
variable. 



TABLE 26 ^ 

SCORES IN RRST-YEAR CX)LLEOE EXAMINATIONS FOR SPEaPIC 

GROUPS 

(with standard deviations in brackets) 



Engineering* 


SSEB (n-eQ) 


ore (n- 31) 


NTC (n- 10) 




3-2 (0-9) 


4-6 (1-2) 


3-3 (1-1) 


Motor 


LAOTA (n-98) 


OTC(n-29) ' 


r4TC(n-52y 


Vehicle 


282-8 (33-7) 


274-7 (48t7) 


254-8 (37-9) 



* aiy and Guilds "tMn4|^' marks, ranging from I (high) to^Oow). ~J 
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In addition to the information on each variable, the final lines in 
each table indicate the proportion of the variance on the criterion 
attributable to the list of predictors, and the F value and significance 
level of the whole regression equation. 

Although there are certain difftrences between the list of variables 
and the values of the multiple regresaion coefAcients when compared 
against the comparable information in the Interim Report, the 
implications of the tables are broadly similar. 

A satisfactorily high range of multiple correlation coefficients has 
been obtained. The range of coefficients (0*37 to 0 87) compares 
very favourably with thoSe quoted by NIIP (Frisby et al 1959), 
especially when account is taken of the variety of firms represented 
in most of the samples of apprentices. Of course the NIIP figures 
improved when account was taken of the ^triction in range of 
scores due to the tests being used as part of a selection study. Such 
a correction to the coeflicients was not as appropriate here where 
the tests used in the analyses had not also been used formally in 
selecting the apprentices who comprised the research population. 
Kilkross and Bates (1975) provide a necessary corrective to any 
excessive self-congratulation in this respect: *'Where a selection 
study deals with a restricted group the effectiveness of selection will 
usually be underestimated; the wider the rang^ of trainees accepted 
the more effective will selection apparently be.*' 

The tests used did, nevertheless, account for a considerable - 
proportion of the variance in first-year performance, and a good 
measure of the explanation of that performance was contributed by 
the noQ-cognilv^ variables. While a study using only cognitive 
measures would undoubtedly have been possible, more of the 
variance would have been left unexplained, as happened in the 
NIIP study. In this case, however, the non-cognitive measures 
increased the quality of the explanation, and were particularly usef\i1 
in indicating what Uie diflforenoes were between collego and training- 
centre assessments, types of trade, and types of training provision, 
although it is interesting; to note the workshop composites only 
afibcted the regression coefficients on one occasion. As apprentices 
were almost all being traimd off-the-job in the first year, this is 
not surprising. 

' In both groups, there is tome evidence to support the contention 
that ^stematic training improves the absolute and relative perform- 
ance of those receiving it In both groups, the performance at 
college (Table 26) of tlM boys from the largMt training centres was 
superior to that of any other type of apprentice, and in both cases 
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llic Spread of sc<>rcs (standard deviation) was smallci among boys 
from the largest training centres.^ 

This second finding is relevant to the sturdy in so far as it indicates 
a possible effect of training the ability to raise the pciformaiico of 
poorer entrants nearer to the average performance. The lower 
multiple correlation betwfcen predictors and criterion which was 
observed for the largest trtiining centres (LAGTA and SSEB) when 
compared with the equivalent correlations for tlic other training 
types could also be attributed to the same phenomenon/' 

No satisfactory explanation can be ofTercil, however, for one 
particular caso^ NTC trainees in the motor trade group w|c5re the 
multiple correlation between predictors and first-year college success 
was no higher than the multiple correlation observed for LAGTA 
trainees. I 

Where the higher correlations have beed observed, it is reasonable 
to conclude that a clear association exi«s between the predictors 
and the criterion. Where lower correlations have been observed, 
therefore, there arc at least two plausible ekplanations: (1) that little 
association exists between predictors and criterion, or (2) that the 
training course has been effective in changing the performance of a 
number of trainees In such a way as to restrict considerably the 

• Certainly, in the case or the engineering group, the apprentices in the largest 
training centre scoied higher than the other two groups on the intake measures 
(p 128) and therefore part of their superior flrst-year performance would 
have been due to this. In the case of the motor vehicle groun, however, the 
LAGTA entry scores were not the highest (p 1 26) and much of their flrst-year 
superiority is therefore apparendy due to the fcffectiveness of their training. 

•^Thc size of error in a correlation coefficient (ie the diflferencc between the co- 
eHicient obtained for a sample and that which would be found in the population 
from which the sample is drawn) is, however, related to the number of observa- 
tions on which the coefficient is based. The standard error of a multiple 

l-^R2 (where k is the predictor variables 
correlation is included in the regression equation) 

and for a simple correlation is 

(To illustrate how these standani errors are used in practice one should note 
that a simple correlation based oh 100 pairs of observations need only exceed 
0 20 to be signifkantly different from zero at the 0^5 level whereas, if based 
on 25 pairs of observations would have to exceed 0'40.) Applying the 
appropriate statistic to crises of muldple correlations in this chapter, we can 
say, with at least 95% confidence He/lki the 0O5 level) that the correlation 
for 88 LAGTA apprentices between the predictors listed in Table 24 and the 
first-year criterion, is significantly different from zero and is in the range 
f 0-340 to +0*664. Using the same criterion but with respect to 27 OTC 
apprentices, the correlation coefficient is similarly significant. The range is 
in this case +0 764 to 4 0-976> 
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range of performances and therefore minimise the predictive value 
of the predictor variables.^ 

The clear-cut superiority of systematic training (Table 26) was 
esp^ially marked in the motor trade group. While, by comparison 
with the OTP boys, the LAOTA apprentices had, on entry, sat 
significantly fewer Ogrades and had made significantly lower 
scores on the Arithmetic Test, they scored significantly better than 
OTC and NTC apprentices in the City and Guilds course at college, 
and this, in spite of the allocation to college teaching groups being 
entirely random, with each class being composed of apprentices ffom 
each type of training situation. (Although th/ SSEB training also 
produced significantly better college scores, apprentices from that 
situation were initially more able and were grouped together for 
teaching at college). 

It must certainly be concluded that selection on the basis of 
probability of succeeding in first-year education and training is 
practicable.^ While Killcross and Bates (1975) have indicated that, 
in their experience, certain types of tests should always be leading 
contenders for inclusion in a selection battery, tl^y do not conclude 
that the components of the battery should remain unchanged from 
situation to situation. It is not incompatible with other research 
findings that, in this case, dyterent sets of predictors (from the , 
same pool) were found to be inost effective in each situation. 

Probably the most import/nt variation is that related to industry. 
Ortainly with respect to this total group of apprentices in the 
motor vehicle industry, school performance and scores on tests of 
ability alone were less powerful predictors of education and training 
performance than was the case with apprentice engincersy^ An 
examination of the score pattern hcre» discussions with trainers, 
supervisors, and managers, and a reading of the evidence from the 
interviews reported earlier in this book, all confirm the tentative 
suggestions made in the Interim Report, ''{a) that in the motor trade 
high cognitive ability is not the advantitge it might be in some 
engineering trades and (b) that apprentices in the motor trade are 
more similar to each other ii\ cognitive abilities ihaxi engineering 
apprentices are." (Weir and Ryrjc 1973). 

FiruU Performance 

It seems reasonitble to expect apprentices, witlun the first four 
years of employment^ to have reached the end of the third year of 

• The quesUoo of how far correlalional techniques are appropriate in leleption 
and trmtaioi ttudiei will be ratoed ag^ later. ^ 
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the appropriate City and Guilds course. A criterion of final college 
performance (ordinal scale) was therefore devised to take account 
of the three major outcomes of college attendance: 

1. Passed the third-year course; 

2. Failed the third-year bourse; 

3. Did not reach the third-year course either tlirough repeated 
failure t#r through discontinuing farther education. 

For a few apprentices who had been transferred to City and Guilds 
Technician courses, this criterion assumed a higher level of perform- 
ance than for the majority who, irrespective of their sub-specialist 
trade, had followed City and Guilds Craft courses of comparable 
standard. 

For all those who had remained in their initial trade, aivd from 
whose place of work it was possible to elicit the necessarf^ co- 
operation, the Workshop Competence composite (interval scale) 
score was also available for use as a criterion measure of the extent 
to which supervisors considered apprentices to be performing well. 
As well as comparing the scores on this scale with the various 
predictor variables, it was also possible to compare them with the 
**final college performance" criterion. 

For the college criterion, discriminant function analysis was the 
appropriate statistical technique. The classification function to 
which this technique can be applied/enabled .the real outcomes to 
be compared, in matrix fashion, agajfisLthe best predicted outcomes 
derived from the variables in the/analysis. The technique is best 
illustrated as follows: 

CLASSIFICATION MATRIX 

Predicted Outcome 

^ PASS FAIL 

PA« Correct False 

Positives Negatives 



Actml 

PAii ™^ Correct ^ 
Positives Negativd^ 



Outcome p^j^ Correct. 



In this diagram, the two different types of error in prediction 
are clearly indicated. Each subsequent discriminant ftmction matrix 
will foliow the same style, even where there are tTIore than two 
outcomes, and in addition the predictor variables which were 
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aignifi<^tly associated statistically with the criterion measure will 
be named, in order. ^ 

The stepwise multiple regression coefficients relevant to the 
workshop criterion will be set out in the fashioi^escribed above. 

College Performance 

In the engineering group, complete information was available on 
178 cases and they were therefore used in the analysis. In addition 
separate analyses were performed for the various training types 
(SSEB, OTC, NTC) and for all electricians. Separate computations 
were made of the effect, on the success rate, of predictors including 
and excluding the workshop characteristics. 

The inescapable conclusion was that, in almost a!) cases, the entry 
variables made only a very modest contribution to explaining the 
different outcomes (Table 27). 

Although 128 out of 178 cases (72%) were correctly predicted 
and "significant** results indicated by the statistical tests, one must 
take into account that if all cases had arbitrarily been predicted 
'"pass" then the 125 (70%) of cases who actually passed would 
have been assigned to the correct group. The improvement of 
two per cent in successAil prediction between the statis^j^cal and 
ILfbitrary allocation does not indicate that the predictor variables 
added much information. In particular, the table indicates an almost 
total failure of the variables to assist in explaining how boys who 
failed differed from those who did not reach the final examination. 

Similarly disappointing results were observed for electricians, 
SSEB and OTC, but the relationship between real and predicted 
outcomes for HTC types was more satisfactory. 

In this case 34 successful predictions were made out of a possible 
42 (81 %) when arbitrary allocation of all cases to the ''pass** group 
would have achieved 25 (60%) successes. The workshop composites 
relevant to each of these groups of apprentices did not, however, 
significantly add to the prediction of their college performance. 

The variables whidi contributed to the discriminant Amctions 
above could be used to create a stereoWpp of the suooessAU NTC 
^yprentice : a boy of higher ability, not solely concerned with material 
reward^ less outwanjl^going, not i^raid of hard work, and motivated 

^ In this respect, discriminant ftmcticm analytls operates in thi same nuuiner 
as stepwise muhtoto regrase^ A sigoiftcanoe level is fixed by the researcher 
flo thb case Sfsm 0*1), the most ''powerftil*' danlfying variable is ipduded 
fust, and addiuooal variaUes arejnduded in order of their ability to add to 
the diserlminattat po^ of those variables ahvady included. A Airther 
descriptioa of discriminant ftmctton analysis is given in Chapter 9 (p 160). 
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TABLE 271 

PREDICl'INO CX)LLtGE SUCCESS OF ENGINEERING APPRENTICES 







Frtiikted Outcome 












Did Not 








Passed 


Failed 


Reach 


Contributing Variables 




Passed 


118 


1 




Mechanical 










Comprehension Test XXX 


Actual 


Failed 


17 




4 


"Autonomy** Motivationtt 


Outcome 


Did Not 








Neurotici&m Scalelt 




Reach 


22 




10 

1 



F significant 
at <0'01 



Chi-squarc siniificance (with "failed*' and 
**did not reach" groups combined)^ * 0 01 



Signifkant at better than the 0^1 level 
Signifk:ant at better than the 0O5 level 
Sigiiiflcant at better than the 0 1 level. 



Notes 
I 



In all tables of discriminant function analysis, two measures of the significance 
of the outcome are provided. The "F' signlfkiance takc^ account of the 
separation between the groups of cases for which individual discnminant 
IXinctions aie calculated. The Chi-square significance relates to whether the 
classifications showing the relationship between the actual and predicted 
outcomes are likely to result from chance or whether they reflect « true 
relationship betwem the two outcomes. (The degree of reiation^p— 
ie. the strength of the predicUon— would, of course, be best represented by a 
correlation coeflicicnt, but the only type of coefficient that could be calcuUted 
from the available data would in fact be difficult to interpret.) 'Hio stronfcr 
the simificanoe (ie, the lower the value of the measure of significance) the 
stronaer is the possibility that there, is some association between the predictors 
and the actual outcome. (Jhe value of Chi-square itself was computed 
using the YatS'correcUon for continuity.) 
2 When the table has more than four ccI6^ the CW-square test is not aoplicable 
if the ••expected" frequencies in more than 20 per cent of the cells Is less than 
five Accordingly in thwcdrcunastanccs it is necessary to combine appropriate 
adia£«nt cateffories, though this can be done only if they share a common 
property. In this case, an appropriate combination can be achieved to 
contrast ••i»assed'r^Did not pass," viz : 

Predicted 



Actual 



Passed 

Did Not Pass 



Passed 
118 
39 



Did Not Pass 
7 
14 



by the possibility of creating career opportunities through college 

"success** . , ^ 

In the motor trade group complete information was available on 
185 cases and they, likewise, were ftirther analysed in their various 
subdivisions. 
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PREDICTINO CX>LLEGE SUCCESS FOR "NON-TRAININO-CENTRE" 
ENGINEERING APPRENTICES 







Predicted Outcome- 








PasMd^ 


Failed 


Did N«t 

Reach 


Contributing Variables 


Actual 
Outcome 


Passed 
Failed 

Did Not 
Reach 


4 


2 
0 


4 

U 


Mechanical 

Comprehension Testttt 
''instrumental** 
Attitude! It 

Extra version Scale! It 
"Hani Work" Attitudctt 
**Opportunitv" 
Motivation! t 



F significant 
at <(H)I 



Chi-square siniifkance (with **faited*' and 
"<iid not reach*' groups combined) <0Ol. 



Hovfcver, for them also there was a weak association between 
the predictors and college j^rformance (Tabic 29). with 179 of 
the 185 cases being predicted as passes. The 1 18 cases successfully 
predicted is ejtactly the same as the number who would have been 
successAilly predicted had all the apprentices been arbitrarily assigned 

I TABLE 29 

PREDICTINO COLLEGE SUCCESS OF MOTOR TRADE APPRENTICES 





Predicted Outcome 


Contributing Variables 


pBiaed 


Failed 

— * — 


Did Not 
Reach 




Fused 


lis 




3 


Neurotidsm Scalett 


Actual 


Failed 


10 






**Hanl Woiic*' Attitudet 


Outcoim 


Did Not 












Reach 


34 




3 





• P significant 
at <0*IO 



^m^squaiv \ynin laiim «uu uim uv» 
teach** groups oombinedV-Non significant. 



Significatit at better than the OOl bvd 
Significant at better than the 0O5 level 
I Significant at betto^ than the 0-1 levd. 

See notes l and 2 of l^aUe 27 (page 148). 
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to the ••passcil" group, and one© again the lack of success in 
prediction is largely due to the failure of the techniques used to 
distinguish between those who failed and those who did not reach 
the final examination 

liqually, as with the engineering group, there was only one category 
of motor trade apprentice where statistically significant associations 
were observed. In this case the OTC group (I able 30) was the 
one where some success was achieved in classifying apprentices. 

TABLE 30 

PRI niCTINC; CX)LLEOE SUCCESS FOR "OI HER TRAINING CENTRE** 
MOTOR TRADE APPRENTICES 





Predicted Outcome 


" ' : 

Contributing Variablci 


Passed 


Failed 


Did Not 
Rdich 




Passed 


21 




1 


"Hard Work'* 












AttiUidett 


Actual 


Failed 


1 


22 




••S«f-Sufflcicnt" 


Outcome 






r 




Attitudes t 




Did Not 












Reach 


3 




10 





F significant 
at <0O5 



Chi-square significance (with "failed" and 
"did not reach'* groups combined) <0 0L 



Significant at^ better than the 0^1 level 
Significant at^bettcr than the 0^5 level 
Significant at better than the 01 level. 

• Sec notes 1 and 2 of Table 27 (page 148). 

The 33 successl\il predictions amounted to 87 per cent of all 
cases, whereas arbitrary allocation of all apprentices to the **pas8cd" 
group would have produced 22, or 58 per cent success. 

In general ihert were few systematic associations between predictor 
variables derived from information gathered at entry to apprentice- 
ship and college performance four years later. In almost all cases 
tossing a coin or picking winners with a pin would have been just 
as likely to identify those apprentices who would succeed at college. 

The two cases where some success was obtained through the use 
of the discriminant ftmction analysis do, however, deserve some 
explanation, / 

The "qon-training-centrc" engineers were a group where systematic 
support from their employer was not automatic and where less able 
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apprentices, in particular, received little encouragement to continue 
at college, once having met with a setback. Equally, apprentices of 
this type whose prevailing attitude disposition was to wish them- 
selves out of college found little difficulty in getting their employer 
to support 'their wish. On the other hand, the boys who were 
anxious to seize their opportunities tended to persevere and succeed. 
In this group then, the personal characteristics of individual 
apprentices tended to determine how much progress they would 
make at college, whereas the other types of apprentice tended to 
be more controlled by their employers and the regulations of the 
appropriate industrial training boards whose grant payments were 
often conditional upon college attendance. In the latter case, 

TABLE 31 

COLLEGE PERFORMANCE BY GROUP 



Oroup 


Typ« 


Passed 


Failed 


Did Not 
Reach 


n 


Engineering 


SSEB 

ore 

NTC 
All 


59g 
66% 




22% 


74 
71 
50 
195 


Motor Trade 


LAOTA 
OTC 
NTC 
All 


S| 
'A 


'ft 

6% 


32% 


104. 

47 

60 
211 



therefore, individual characteristicSi as the statistical analyses 
indicated, were less associated with college success. 

The ""other training centre" motor trade apprentices could be 
classified, as has already been indicated, in a very straightforward 
way according to their attitudes, Within that group success was 
more likely to come tp those Apprentices who were characterised 
on our scales as possessing favourable attitudes towards hard work 
and self-suffidency. Irrespective of any other ability or personality 
characteristics, these apprentices outtperfonned other apprentices 
with a similar training background* 

Ajtert firom these associations wiUiin types and groups of 
apprentloM, the two populations of apprentices could also be 
compared across types (Table 31). 

Within the engineering groiq;>» the various categories of Mprentice 
showed considerable diflbrences in perfonnance. As fhe entry 

( 
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cluuaclciislics showcil, the SSI B apprentices were initially the most 
able rhis abihty. together witli longer training, aiul an insistence 
on college attendance, meant that almost all of those who commenced 
an apprenticeship with SSl'U completed the appropriate college 
course successfully. The other two groups of engineering apprentices 
did not dilfer in terms of proportion passing so much as in proportion 
completing the course. Among the OTC lH>ys. attending college 

TABU- 32 

PRI DKMOKS Ol WORKSHOP COMPl U NC I; IN I NCilNl I RlNCi 
(wiih niuliiple regression cocftWicnts) 







I*rcdictors and 


Pcrocnlagc 




Ciioup 


a 


("orirlation 


of Variance 


1 ■ 




Cocllicicnts 


I'lxplaincd 




- - - — ^ 

All 




Mechanical 




_ — ^ _ 






Comprchcnsicfii 












Test 


027in 










Ncuroticism 












Scale 


0334t 


11 2% 


5 Jl 


SSIZB 


(31) 


Extraveruou 










Scale 


0-388nt 










"Autonomy" 


0 56Ut 










Motivation 










"Conditions" 












Motivation 


0 634t 


40-2% 


642 


ore 


(27). 


"Opportunity** 


0484ttt 










Motivation 










Mechanical ^ 












Comprehension 












Test 


0-622t 










"Pride" 












Attitude 


0-678t 


460% 


625 


NTC* 




Mechanical 










Comprehension 




47-6% 


909 






Test 


0-691 J J 


Electricians 


(28) 


Neuroticism 






M 




Scale 


omnt 










Extraversion 


0599h 










Scale 










Age 


0669t 


44-8% 


6^0 



005 



0 01 



001 



.005 



:0OI 



Significant at better than the 0 01 level 
Significant at better than the 0 05 level 

Significant at better than the 01 level. , 

^ In this case only one variable qualified for inclusion in tht Anal reg!ression 
equation and therefore the coefiictents were not multiple. 
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was generally a conditioii of employment so that although of lesser 
ability than the SSJEB boys» the OTC apprentices were just as 
likely to complete the course, though not to pass it. The NTC 
apprentices, as has been already explained in connection with the 
prediction of *suc(^** within this apprentice type, were less likely 
to be pressed to attend college and so, when the going got tough, 
wec|^more prone to dspp out. 

Mese differences were not apparent within the motor trade group. 
Altf^ugh there were differences among various categories of 
apprentice, these were not statistically significant. What was 
noticeable, however, was a general difference between engineering 
and motor trade apprentices. The proportion of each group 
"succeeding" at college was very similar but the proportion willing 
to or encouraged to continue at college w^s smaller witliin the 
motor trade. ^ 

Workshop Competence 

In the workshop situation, many different supervisors were 
looking at different groups of apprentices. Within each category 
of analysis however (including the (^tegory of those employed 
specifically as electricians and motor mechanics) there was a degree 
of agreement across, and independent of, places of work (Tables 32 
and 33). 

In general the analyses of workshop competence indicated again 
that ability or aptitude remain more important throughout an 
engineering apprenticeship than they do in a motor trade apprentice- 
ship. Of course, in many engineering trades, the competence of 
one's work is more easily assMised and so the higher ^values of the 
regression coefficients indicate the feasibility of conducting such 
assessments just as much as thpy indicate apprentice competence. 

Within the engineering group, the SSEB apprentices, who were 
assessed as more impotent, tended to have motivation^ and 
personality characteristics, rather than ability characteristics, which 
contributed to this success^ A reVi.ew of entry characteristics 
indicated* however, that these apprentices were more similar to 
each other in cognitive test scores than was the -case in the other 
training types. This narrow spread of scores would make an 
association between cognitive and criterion measures less probable. 
Also it has been noted already that yie SSEB training produced a 
greater homogeneity lof performance amongst its apprentices both 

10 This differeooe, on the comparison **contioued at ooUege/did not continue" 
was ttatisttcally significant at only the 10 pa* cent level. 
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at the first a^d final stages (k performance. This effect would also 
make cognitive explanations of success less likely. 

Also, within llie engineering group, the electricians who were 
assessed as more competent tended to have personality, rather than 
ability, charlcteristics in common. While, in part, the motor trade 
and electrical contracting could both be classified as service industries, 
customers tend to evaluate the work of these two types*of tradesmen 
differently. The difference in this evaluation is largely due to the 



TABLE 33 

^EDICTORS OH WORKSHOP COMPBTHNCF IN ENgTnEERINC 
^ (with simple regression coefficients)* 



1^ 



Oroup 
All 

LAGTA 

OTCt 
NTC 

Motor 
Mechanics 



(56) 
(30) 

(15) 
(39) 



Predictors and 
Correlation 
Ct)cfficients 



"Copditions" 
Motivation 
"Conditions" 
Motivation 

Extra version 
Scale • 

Age 



0254t 
0323t 

0565t 
0293t 



Percentage 
of Variance 
Explained 



6-4% 
10 4% 

31-9% 
8 6% 



3-23^ 

290 

4 43 
3 51 



0 10 
0 10 

0 10 
0 10 



XU Significant at better than the 0-01 level 
tt Significant at better than the 0-05 level 
X ^gnificant at better than the 0*1 level. 

* In tnese cases only one variable qualified for incltision in the final regression 

equation and therefore the coefficients were not multiple/ 
t At this point too few ratings were available for the computation to be relevant. 

fact that while an clw^cian may come regularly to the home, a 
motor mec|ianic does not. (When having an outlet socket fitted to^ 
the wall, people generally judge an electrician by his neatness and 
pleasant approach to them rather than by the technical expertise 
of the job.) Those electricians assessed as competent would tend 
therefore to share certain non-cognitive characteristics, as the 
results Here tended to indicate. 

Apprentices in the motor trade tend to be similar to electricjans 
in so far as the technical competence of their work is more difficult 
to assess than its neatness and "finish**. They therefore tend to be 
assessed on other non-cognitive characteristics. Because of tjie 
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Amall size of most workshops, however, assessment proved to be 
djfAcult for most supervisors. The associations between predictors 
and this criterion of competence were correspondingly slight, 
throwing little light on whether there is any consistent predictor. 

What sh6uld however be noted is that, irrespective of their 
constituent parts, the size of the regression coefficients indicating 
associations between predictors and criterion is in the same range 
as those observed by NIIP (Frisby et al 1959) or even a little higher. 
Even allowing for restrictions of range, the NIIP study produced 
correlation coefficients of, at best, r^0*50. Considering the difficulties 
in constructing the criterion and evaluating it across a large number 
of supervisors, this is a most satisfactory outcome, although it must 
be said that even correlations in the range of 0-25 to 0-69 leave a 
great deal of the variation in perfounance unexplained. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the prediction of con^petence at 
work is more easily achieved than the prediction ^f success at 
college. The two criterion measures are no^ however, directly 
comparable since workshop assessments were available on onl^ a 
proportion of the apprentices who had continued with iheir original 
employer. This reduced number also meant that the correlation 
coefficients were less dependable, due to the small number of 
observations. 

In spite of the populations for the college and workshop criterion 
measures being diifferent in size, they shared a sufficient number of 
apprentices in common for a comparison of the two measures to 
be possible. This comparison indicated that, on an analysis of all 
apprentices in each of the engineering and motor trade groups, and 
on an analysis of those apprentices in both industries who had been 
given ofT-the-job training in a training centre, there were no significant 
associations between how well an apprentice did at college and 
how he was assessed by his workshop supervisor. Much of this 
lack of associadbn was due to the fact that tKe overwhelming number 
of apprentices for whom workshop assessments were available had 
coim^ed their ooltoge course with a pass. When any dtthotomous 
variable (such as **pass/fair*) is divided in an extreme fashion 
{eg, 90/10) it is difficult for statistical analysis to show associations 
bet w'wtftpo ores on that variable and scores on a criterion such as 
workshop assessments. / 

In the NTC groups hoil^ever, t^ relationship bejtween the two 
criterion measures was. strong in both the engineering and motor 
trade situations. Here, of course, employers were more conscious 
of the present yalue of an extra pair of hands than t^ future value 
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of a certificated tradesman and so there were more apprentices m 
this category who had discontinued their college studies while 
retailing their employment. In this caViC, therefore, workshop 
assessments wcie available for apprentices whose performance on 
the college criterion covered the whole range of values. With these 
groups the large number of supervisors who completed the assess- 
ments agreed that those who had succcjftfully completed their * 
college course exhibited more competence in the workshop than 
their counterparts who had not completed the a>llegc course, 
rhis is not necessarily to say that completing college studies improves 
workshop performance since it may well be the case that a small 
number of boys with more workshop competence arc more strongly ' 
encouraged to continue at college. It has often IxxMi noted in 
conversations with supervisors that too much success at college 
can lead to an ajjprenticc aspiring beyond his existing fnm. 
Particularly in the smaller firms whioh^irc normally to be found in 
the NTC category thefo is a coiUitfuing need for lcss;»killed employees 
who will stay with the firm,^^ / 

While consideration is l^ing given to th^ final evaluations of 
performance at work anv/collcge, some attention should be paid to 
the associations between, first-year performance and fmal-ycar 
perfoi:i]nance. In fact there were no observable associations between 
performance at these two stages. The nature of the criterion 
measures is partly the cause of this, but nevertheless *it might have 
been expected that those who suifceeded over thc( whole of college 
attendance would be, by and large, those ^ho had done well in the 
first year. This v^as not so to any great extent and the explanation 
would seem to be that after the end of the first year of training and the 
end, for most apprentices, of any lengthy, integrated education and 
training the non-cognitive characteristics begin to predominate. 

The nature of the variables associated with first-year 'success 
(Tables 21 to 26) and the variables associated with final-year success 
(Tables 32 and 33) lends support to this view. The iYicreasing 
importance of non-cognitive characteristics is reflected in the lists 
of correlations and tables of discriminating variables. To succeed 
in college studies and in the eyes of a supervisor demands different 
characteristics from fixose rewarded in a st©ictured training environ- 
ment. In training, thdre arc certain logical rules and regulations 
which aid the acquisitpn of skills but at work there is a certain 
arbitrariness in rules and decisions to suit the conditions of work. 
To survive in employment requires certain non-cognitive character- 
istics which enable one to adjust to this arbitrariness. Certainly 
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off-the-job training is essential for laying down the foundations of 
future knowledge and skill, but the ability to "succeed" and make 
continuing use of these attributes f&' dependent on a form of 
perscverence which is the focus of our consideration in the next 



Summary and Conclusions ^ 

Through the use of what wero considered to be appropriate 
statistical techniques, first-year and final-year "success" was 
measured. 

It was observed that fir$t-year success, particularly in terms of 
college performance, could be predicted to a fairly high degree, 
although the less accurate predictions were more jfften associated 
with a highly systematic training provision. The explanation was 
olTered that the systematic training produced a Icvelling-out of 
performance which depressed the value of the predictive measures. 

Fewer measures of training success could be obtained from 
employers although those which were available also indicated the 
greater effectiveness of more systematic training. 

The measures obtained at the end of the course indicated that it 
was difficult to derive a satisfactory measure of college performance, 
and that there were few associations between the predictors and the 
measure used to indicate college performance. Workshop com- 
petence was assessed with some success in the engineering group, 
but less successfuUy in the motor trade group. The explanation 
offered here, as with a similar finding in the first-year situation, 
was that the nature of motor trade competence is such that measure- 
ment of performance is more complex than in most engineering 
work, other than electrician's (which has a similarity with motor 

trade work). " . . r «/ i. u 

Although the composite measures derived from Workshop 
Characteristics wore entered into the statisUcal analyses where 
appropriate, there were scarcely any cases where these composites 
contributed to the prediction of "success" in performance terms. 

What did, however, emerge from these analyses was differences 
between industries and differences within industries. In |he first 
place engineering apprentices can be more easily assessed on the 
quality of their work than can motor trade apprentices; and in the 
second, there are stronger pressures brought to bear on engineering 
apprentices to continue at college than are brought to bear on motor 
trade apprentices. 

1 1 This similarity ii nflected in the staUttical aiwb^. 
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On the other hand the cflbctivencss of systematic training has 
already beeq^rbmarkcd on, and the counterpart of that tybscrvation 
is that the Ways who succeeded without the support of systematic 
training (tl)P NTC groups) were more likely to do so by virtue of 
non<ognitive characteristics than of cognitive ones, 

A carcAil oiamination of the patchwork of associations between 
predictor measures and the variety of criterion measures indicates 
that there were few variables consistently and significantly associated 
with succ^ throughout apprenticeship. Indeed, one /consistent 
finding in this, and other researches is that *\ . . an di^^ntice who 
did well ... at the end of the first year will not necessarily do well 
at the end of his third yCar." Abili^ "is not the most crucial factor 
by the end of his third year" (Hogan, 1973). 

Even allowing for the difficulties in deriving criterion measures, 
in coping with the variety of farther education routes, and the 
diversity of workshop environments, the apprenticeship process 
would seem, over four years in the lives of young adults, to produce 
such variation in performance as to throw doubts on the purpose of 
attempting to predict "success**. 
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This chapter, in which a combination of objective and impression- 
istic data is attempted, is concerned with factors associated with 
changps of employment during the four years after commencement 
of an apprenticeship. Some of the information used to illuminate 
these changes was obtained by means of mailed questionnaires to 
those who had changed, nome^y enquiry from their employers, and 
some by direct contact with those apprentices who had previously 
been contacted as members of the interview.sample. 

All the boys for whom some variation in employment circum* 
stances was noted are referred to as changers* Of these, some 
abandoned apprenticeship altogether and took up some other 
form of employment. These we have called drop-outs.. Others 
continued their apprenCtceship in the same trade but with another 
employer. These we have called job-changers.. Yet others had a 
change of employment, the nature of which it was not possible to 
establish. The^ we have^alted unknown changers. These three 
groups have been compared with one other. 

Just as there are/ranges in terms of new employment so too 
tl^ere are different /causes of these changes. Some of our boys felt 
that they had chmged their job of their own accord. Others felt 
that they had lemunder pressure. Yet others had not so much left 
as been left when tWr firm collapsed and they were made redundant. 
These three groupr^mb have been compared with one other. 

A further oopiplarison has been maide in terms of the year of 
apprentioeship (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th) during which the change from 
origiiial employment occurred. 

The final comparison that has been made relates to **success** in 
apprenticeship. In this connection, when the topic was raised 
initially (p 131) it was emphasised that for many employers, any 
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apprentice who stayed with them until at least the end of his time 
was accounted a success. It is for this reason that the final com- 
parison that has been made is that between those who, at the end of 
four years, were in thcii original employment and those who, for 
whatever reason, were not. 

Techniques of Analysis 

The performance criterion variables assiKiated with changes of 
employment were all of an ordinal type. In accordance with our 
established practice, discriminant function analysis was the principal 
technique employed. The -analyses sought to discover .whether those 
cases falling into each gn)up ef^, the drop-out group had shown 
any previously measureu characteristics that distinguished them 
from those in other groups— e'jif, the group consisting of those 
succcsjftrttys^mpleting apprenticeship. The purpose of the analysis 
was tWo-fold ^iQ identify characteristics of particular groups, and 
to discover whctKb^^if the measurements were to be repeated on 
other young people, irwould be possible to make good predictions— 
for example, as to whether they would complete an apprenticeship 
successfully. This analysis involved the construction for each pair 
of groups^ of a discriminant function a linear equation combining 
the predictors optimally weighted to yield a single score (on a 
continuum) that assists in allocating cases to particular grOups. 
(Two criteria serve to demonstrate whether the discriminant function 
is a useful one. These are: 

1 . Whether the equation(s) giye(s) rise to many misclassitications 
of cases even when applied to the set of cases from which it/ 
they had been derived, and 

2. Whether the statistical probabilities are such that the relation- 
ship between the predictors and group membership is likely 
to be sufficiently stable for there to be a reasonable prosf^t 
of making satisfactory predictions covering a fresh set of 
cases.) ^ 

Time of Change 

The year of apprenticeship during which the first change of 
employment occurred is summarised in Table 34. 

1 Thete paired aroups may be either the basic groups or combined groups. 
(The function may, for example^ distinguish between group A and^oups 
B and D combined.) The maximum iftenber of discnminant functions is 
one less than the number of groups in (Wanalysis. 
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In view of the small number of engineering changers in the third 
and fourth years, these categories have been collapsed and will be 
treated as one in the subsequent analyses* 

What is immediately obvious from this table is that trtere were 
many more changes in the motor group than in the engineering 
group and that changes varied according to training type. Some 
indication of why these situations should be will emerge shortly. 
It is also clear that ''changing** in the motor trade builds up to a 

TABLE 34 



CHANGING JOBS BY YEAR OF APPRENTICESHIP^ 









Training Type 
































% of all 


Group 


Year 


SSEB 


OTC 


NTC 


AJI 


apprentices 


Engineering 


1 


6 


4 . 


7 


17 


9 


(n-195) 


2 


4 


3 


3 


10 


5 




I) 




5 


5 




5 • 






LAGTA 


OTC 


NTC 


All 




Motor 


1 


'4 


8 


10 


22 


10 


Trade 


2 


9 


7 


5 


21 


10 


(n-211) 


3 


13 


6 


12 


31 


15 




4 


10 


1 


3 


14 


7 



peak in the third year whereas in the engineering industry the 
first year is the peak year and wastage slows down therealtter. 

How far the year in which changes occur is symptomatic of other 
diiibrences among ap]g||fentice8 is the subject of this particitlar set of 
analyses. 

In the engineering group a discriminant Amction analysis relating 
to year of change was successAiUy performed such as to distinguish 
every category of student. The classification table (Table 35) for 
^1 engineering apprentices on whom Aill data was available is 

2 The flguTM for drop-ouu are low oompaibd with rates quoted elsewhere. 
The Road Transport Industry Tralnliig Board reports annual rates of 17 per 
cent amoot»t garage apprendoes (RTITB 1973). iliese figures may represent 
quit-rates rather than droiMHit rates, since onployers making returns may 
not be able to distinguish job-chanters from drop-outs. Even so» our figures 
are Iqiwer than these. The engineering group fljnires are also low. Drop-out 
rates quoted elsewhere for apprentices generaQy over the whole period of 
apprenticeship inchide S3 ptf cent in Birmingham and IS per cent in Glasgow 
(Mackay 1971) and ' Wflfth" in England and Wales (Schools CbuncU 1968). 
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indicative of the ways iif which changers are difTercnl according to 
year of change. 

For 24 apprentices (77%) correct classifications were achieved 
(Tabic 35), 

TABLli 35 > 

PREDICTINO YEAR OF CHANGE AMONG ENGINEERING 

APPRENIICES 



Actual 




Predicted Year of Change 



1 



Contributing Variables 



Mechanical Comprehension 
TcstU 

"Instrumental** 
Attitudct^ 

"Pride** Attitude! 



F significant 

at <aoi 



Fisher's Exact Probability Test^ 
(with yean 2 and 3 combined) <0*01, 



Significant at better than the 0*01 level 
Signitkant at belter than the 0-05 level 
Significant at better than the Oi level. 



* See notes 1 



ai]^2of 



Table 27 (page 148). 



^oteM: . 

1. The Ubles In this chapter follow the pattern previously described on p 152. 

2. The derivation of composite Attitude and Motivation variables is explained 
in Appendix B. w r ^ 

3. Chi-square cannot safely be used, but a satisfactorv substitute can be found 
in Fisher's Exact Probability Test (Cochran 1954, Siegel 1956). Accordingly 
in this ublc>- and where necessary in subsequent tables— the Fisher test 
has been employed (as a "two-tailed'* test). Like Chi-square,^t yields 
significance levels in terms of the probability of the givoi distribution occurring 
solely by chance. 

In the motor trade group, the overall success rate was also 
encouragiiigly high. For all apprentices who changed, the year of 
change was correctly classified in 71 per cent of cases, if account 
was taketf of the Workshop Composites. Since the workshop 
information was not available for all apprentices, however, the 
number of cases on which this classification was made is lower than 
for other classifications. The predictor variables which contributed 
to this classification were — again in order of importance — 
••Recruitmcnf • Workshop Composite,^ "Size'* Workshop Composite, 

) This particuhr compoaite requires some nuther explanation. The more 
systematicallv a firmidentifled vacancies and filled them the higher its rating 
* on this variable. 
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"Opportunity" Motivation, ••Conditions'* Motivation, ••Skill" 
Workshop Composite. 

Breaking the total group down into its constituent parts provided 
no better insights into the characteristics of the apprentices who 
changed employment at diflferent stages in their apprenticeship. 
There are, as we will see subsequently* many different reasons for 
an apprentice changing his employment which seem to be additional 
to those associated with year of apprenticeship. Certainly our 
parallel analyses taking workshop characteristics into account 

TABLE 36 

PREDICnNO YEAR OF CHANGE AMONG MOTOR TRADE 

APPRENTICES 





Fredicfed Year of Change 


CooUibuting Variables 


I 


2 


3 






1 


5 


1 


1 




"RecniiUnent** 














Workshop Compositetl ^ 


Actmd Year 


2 


1 


9 


1 




"Size" Workshop 


of Change 












C(»nposite| 




3 




4 


11 




"Opportunity" 














Mouvalionl 




4 






2 







* Fsignifk^nt 
at «H)1 



Chi-iquare (with veara 1 and 2 combined 
and years 3 and 4 combined) <(K)1. 



Sisniflcant at better than the 0*01 level 
Significant at better than the (H>3 level 
I Significant at better than the 0*1 level. 

^ See notea 1 and 2 of Table 27 (pa«e 148). 

indicated in this case that whatever other elfects particular types of 
workshop may have on changes of employment, they have a strong 
effect on the year of aj^renticeship during which the change occurs. 

One other positive finding comes from intQpdews with employers 
and apprentices. By the tibird year, most motor apprentices are 
working on their own and nq[>aying some of the training coats in 
which employers have invested. In fact boys who have reached 
this stage are sufficiently valuable fVom the employers* point of 
view for advertisenmits for third-^year apprentices to appear in 
local newQMipers. Such q)prentioes are a desirable comnuKlity on 
».the labour market It is small wonder then that the third year is the 
peak year for dianges in employment. 
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Type of than^i 

As previously indicatctl (p 159). in this series of analyses three 
major types of change (Table 37) were examiuctl. The changes 
varied in quantity between industries, but not in nature, except mi 

TABLi; 37 
^CHANGERS BY GROUP OR TYPF 



Group 


l ypc of 
change 


SSUB 


QIC 


NTC 


All 


% of all 
apprentices 


Engineering 
(11-195) 


Drop-ouis 
Job- 

changen 

Unknown 

changers 


6 
4 


4 
8 


8 

7 


19 


9 
10 






LAGTA 


OTC 


NTC 


All 




Motor Trade 


Drop-outs 


15 


8 


19 


42 


20 


(n-2n) 


Job- 






8 


33 


16 


^hangers 


16 


9 




Unknown 






3 


13 






changers 


5 


5 


6 

















the case of boys whose change we were unable to identify (all of 
whom fell in the motor Uade group). Between the training types 
in both industries, hpwever. there were no statistically significant 

differebces. . • u- u 

Further information was sought by a mailed questionnaire which 

TABLE 38 , 
NEW JOB OF DROP-OUTS 



Group 


Lo^cr 
Job 


Other 
Trade 


Higher 
Job 


Forces 
etc. 


n 


Engineering 

Motor Trade 


10 
20 


2 
5 


2 
7 


1 

8 


15 
40 



attempted to establish th<J directions in which the drop-outs had 
moved (Table 38). As Table 38 shows, most of the drop-outs were , 
in the motor group, but in both groups half or more went to jobs 
which we hivye classified as "lower" in terms of skill 6r status— 
a variety ofwmi-skilled or unskilled occupations. A' few managed 
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to transfer to apprenticeships in other trades, but since there are 
normally upper i[ge limits placed on entry to apprenticeship this 
type of change was generally (in six cases out of seven) accomplished 
in the first year of apprenticeship. The jobs which we classified as 
**higher** were mainly in the clerical category. Most of those who 
moved to such jobs and most of those who enlisted in the armed 
forces were drop-outs from Ihe motor trade. 

Even if allowance is made for the fact that there were some 
changers whose destinations could not be ascertained (the '*un- 
known** group), it seems apparent that it was diiTicult for most of 
those who dropped out of their 'apprenticeship to secure anything 
but lower level jobs. 

The finer details of, for example, type of drop-out could not be 
pursued any further because of low numbers in each category. 
The more crude division (in engineering) into drop-outs and job- 
changers and (in the motor trade) into drop-outs, jobK^hangers and 
unknown changers did, however, provide sati^actory numbers 
for at least preliminary discriminant function analyses (Table^ 
39 to 40) to be accomplished using those cases for whom completo 
data were available. 

The number of cases for each category of engineering apprentice 
was very small but, except in the case of "all engineers," a very 
complete and almost totally accurate separation of drop-outs 
and job-changers was accomplished* This separation, however, 
as can^be seen from the significance levels, was achieved more 
through the smallness of the groups than through the power of the 
variables. 

Only in the case of SSEB apprentices were the ability measures 
particularly prominent, with the job-changers being characterised 
by their higher ability. It is suggested that such apprentices perceive 
the possibilities open to them to continue in employment in the 
same trade^ albeit with a different employer, and use these possibilities 
to broaden then: experience. 

In the case of the other types of apprentice (OTQ fiTC, 
electricians) there were two common factors, age and having an 
enquiring or ambitious nature. 

Age, as a factor which enables some younger boys to make a 
fresh start in a new trade, is' explicitly important amoHg the OTC 
boys and the electricians where the younger boys could change 
jobs but where tbi older boys, wl\o could not, tended to fall into 
the drop-out category. But the same is true of the NTC apprentices 
where age does not appear as a Contributing variable because the 
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TABLH 39 
CHANGLRS IN liNGlNl 1 RING 
<// I n^ineerinf: Apprrnticrs 



Frtdicted Outcome 



Actual 
Outcome 



DrojvOuU 
Job- 

Crhangcrs 



Drop- 
outs 

8 
5 



Job- 
Chaiigcrs 

7 
11 



Conlnbuling 
Variables 



"Education" 
Attitudcit 



< 



♦ V significant at <.0 O5 
SSEB 



Chi -square- ^N on-significant , 







r 

Predicted Outcome 








Drop- 
Outs 


Job- 
Changers 


Contributing 
Variables 


Actual 
Outcome 


Drop-Outs 

Job- 
Changers 


6 


4 


Spatial 

Formboard jTcstttt 
Mechanical 

Comprehension Test J J 
'•Conditions" 
, MotivationtI 
"Hard Work" 
Attitude^ 


t F significant at <005 


Fisher's Exact Probability Test <0^1 


OTC 














Predicted Outcome 








'Drop- 
Outs 


Job- 
Changers 


Contributing 
Variable!^ 




Drop-Outs 

Job- 
Changers 








Actual 
Outcome 


4 


5 


"Opportunity" 

Motivationtit 

Agcttt 

"Supervision" 

Motivationtt 

Extraversion 

Scalet ^ 



t F signifk:ant at <0 iO 



Fisher's Exact ProbUbility Test <;0Ol. 
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NTC 





Predicted Outcome 


Contributing 
Variables 


Prop- 
Outs 


Job- 
Changers 




Drop-Outs 


5 




"Lducation" 


Actual 








Attitudettt 


Outcome 


Job- 






Extruversionttt 




Changers 




7 


"Promotion" 










Motivation! 



:t F significant at <0 Q\ 
."^Eifctricians (Sec Note 1) 



Fisher's Exact Probability Test <0 05. 





Predicted Outcome 


m 

Contributing 
Variables 


Drop- 
Outs 


Job- 
Changers 




Drop-Outs 


7 


1 


Age 


Actual 








•'Promotion" 


Outcome 


Job- 






Motivation 




Changer^ 


3(1) 


6(8) 


("Outward-Looking" 2 










Workshop) (See Note 2) 



t FsignilTcant at <010 



Fisher's Exact Probability Test <010 (<0 02) 

Significant at better than the 0 01 level 
Signifkmt at be^teMhan the 0 05 leyel 
Significant at better than the 01 level. 

* See notes 1 and 2 of Table 27 (page 148). 
t See note 3 to Table 35 (page 162). 

Notes: , \ / 

1. In the ca$e of this category within the engineering gro&p/the addition of 
work!diop information helped to improve the number,^ cjianges correctly 
classified, iil the manner indicated by the bracketted information. 

2. This particular composite was deriv^ from the attitudes of employers towards 
trainmg, dll-round competence in a tradesman* etc. The more the employer 
thought in terms of benefit to the trade and the less he thought only in terms 
of narrow self-intq:est, Uie higma: his rating. 

boys in this category were older at the beginning of apprenticeship 
and few, if any, were, for that reason, able to change trade. 

What we have described as an ""enquiring nature^* varies in detail 
fr6m category to category^ appearing in one as "'promotion*' 
motivation, in another as '"extraversion** and in another as "'oppor- 
timity" motivation. These crude com^sites seem to descritft 
boys who, on deciding^ tp change jobs, see a future in thejr trade 

■ 
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TABLE 40 
CHANGERS IN THE MOTOR TRADE 





Predicted Outcome 


Drop- 
outs 


Job- 
Changers 


Unknown 
Changers 




Drop- • 






- ■ r ■ ■ 




OuU 


23 


1 . 


12 


Actual 


Job- 




17 




Outcome 


Changers 


15 






Unknown 










Changers 


2 


2 


4 



Contributing 
Variables 



"Education" 

Attitude!! 

"Skill" 

Motivation! 

"Opportunity' 

Motivation! 



F significant at <001. 
L4GTA 





PrHlicted Outcome 


Contributing 
Variables 


Drop- 
OuU 


Job- 
Changers 


Unknown 
Changers 


Actual 
Outcome 


Drop- 
outs^ 
Job- 
Changers 
Unknown 
Changers 


3 
1 


13 
1 


3 


"Workplace" 
Nibtm^ion! 
Arithmetic Test! 
Age! 

"Conditions" 
Motivation! 

! • 1 



F significant at ^(H)S. 
OTC 



w 






Predicted Outcome 






/ ■. 




Drop- 
outs 


( Job- 
fChangers 


Unknown 
Changers 


Contrfbuting 
^ Variables 


t 

t 


A^ual 
Outcome 


Drop- 
outs 
Job-^ 
Changen 
Unknown 
Changers 

, — A 


f 


9 


2 

P : 


"Opportunity" 
Motivation!!! ' 
"Hard Work" 
Attitude!!! 
"Skill" 

Motivation!!! 
Age 



F significant at <0Ol. 
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Actual 
Outcome 



l>rup- 

Outs 

Job- 

Cliangers 

Unknown 
Changers 



Prfiikted Outcome 



Outs 



15 
6 
I 



Jol>. 
Changers 



Unknown 
C^hangers 



C\intribuiing 
Variables 

**L'ducation" 
Attitudettt 
leather's 
Occupation! t 



F signtfkant at - 0*01. 
Motor Mechanics 



















Predicted Outcome 








Drop- 
outs 


Job- 
Changers 


Unknown 
Changers 


Contributing 
Variables 




Drop- 
outs 


14 




3 


Tather's 
Oocupationlt^ 


Actual 
Outcome 


Job- 
Changers 


3 


9* 




•'Hard Work" 
AttitudeJt 




Unknown 
Changers 




* 

1 




No, of O-grades 
Attemptedt 



F signifkant at <(H)1. 



Significant at better than the 0*01 level 
Significant at better than the 0*05 level 
Significant at better than the O-l^leyel. 



Note: Sinceai\pre then 20 per cent of the "expected** frequencies in these tables 
are less than five, some adjacent categories would normally be combirted 
(to Dermit Chi-square to be calculated). In this case, hoy^ver, this cannot 
be done, since to combine categories having neither interval nor ordinal 
connection would make no sense. Fisher*s Exact Probability Test has not 
beeh substituted for Chi-square because it is applicable for 2x2 tables 
only. 
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but npt with their current employer. These boys seek advancement 
through a change t>f firm but not of trade./ Such ''enquiring" 
characteristiis can also typify workshops, as the electrician*s 
category makes clear. Boys in this category who worked for inward- 
looking firms and who wished to progress in their trade changed 
their firms. Indeed in some firms employing electrftians it is 
commonly acknowledged that chatn^ of firm within tt^e trade is 
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the only way of an apprentice acqininig a suHkiently bioad cx- 
|XM leiice of the demands i>f tlie job. 

l or all motor apprentices the diversity of clianpc or the in- 
appropriateness of the chosen variables made the separation mto 
types of ''changer'' little better than chance l-or the NTC apprentices 
(he circumstances did not permit a satisfactory classiticati^f^ Where, 
liowever, there was common training or employment (lable 40) 
(he types of changer could be predicted with some accuracy. 

As was found amongst engineering apprentices, age and an 
•'enquiring'* nature provided part of the explanation. Amongst 
motor mechanics and I AGTA apprentices there was an additional 
factor associated with school performance and/or aptitude which 
worked to the efTt\:t that more able apprentices were the ones more 
likely to change within the trade. Amongst motor mechanics only 
(here was an association between father's occupation and nature of 
change. Those with fathers in white-collar occupations were more 
likely to leave the trade altogether, although tlie explanation for 
this js not apparent. 

Before the causes of change are discussed, one other matter 
should be mentioned. Little evidence was available of any connection 
between changing jobs and any of the attitude^ whicTi emergejl from 
the interviews. In the engineering study the number of eventua^ 
changers who had fallen into the interview sample (a total of 13) 
was too small to allow any patterns to appear; Among*vthe motor 
apprentices there was evidence that^ few of those who eventually 
dropped out were less clearly committed to the trade at the start 
than their colleacues, whereas those who later changed jobs within 
their trade werc^iore Jhan usually committed to it.^ Such a lack* 
of early commitment was, however, shown by only a minority of 
the apprenti(R who dropped )^t, and it cannot be taken as a 
major reason why apprentices j6ft the trade. 



Why then, did apprentices leave their employers? We attempted 
to discover the reasons as fully as possibler^y means of contact, 
wherever possible, with those apprentices who had left. Their 
responi^s are summarised in Table 41, where the reason for change 
is crojs-tabulated against the nature of the change. In the tabjj^thc 
changers are divided into those who *Meft under pressure*^ and 

^ In reply to the first interview question about whether or not they thought 
they were in the right trade, eight out of 24 drop-outs or uoknown changers 
felt they were not, compared with one out of 18 job-changers and six out of 36 
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those who 'Mcft of tHcir own accord/' The first category was 
adopted because we found that in many cases it was not clear 
whether in fact an apprentice had or had not been formally dismissed. 
Not infrequently a boy told us he had bc^cn **givcn his books" 

• while his employer said he had •Meft." Sometimes a •'row*' or a 
problem of personal relationships had arisen, and the apprentice 
left when he saw the writing on the wall. In other cases the apprentice 
had been simplj^ dismissed for sonie kind of misconduct or because 
his work was considered unsatisfactory. All such cases we have 
included in the category "left under pressure." Some others, in 
the^otor study only, were made redundant. The rest of (he changers, 
as faf as we could discover, had left of their own free will. 

A Tiumber of interesting points emerge from this table. Firstly, 
the proportion of changers who left under pressure was much 
higher in the motot group than in the engineering group. ' Most 
of those in this category left because of inisconduct, or because of 
problems of behaviour or relationship/ Comparatively few were 
dismissed because of unsatisfactory yvork. Apparently problems 
which resulted in apprenUcc^JcaaiM under pressure arose inore 
frequently in the motor garagesman in the engineering or electrical 
industry. Secondly, it appears (hat few of those who left under 
pressure continued in their trade and apprenticeship* with another 
employer; ie, were job-changers. If situations arose which resulted 
in apprentices leaving under pressure, most of them dropped out 
their trade altogether. A good proportion of those who left, '^f 
thfeir own accord, on the other hand, continued their apprenticeship 

. with another employer and many of them'had their new employment 
arranged before leaving their first job. Thirdly, most of the reasons 
for leaving given by apprentices who left of their own accord were 
positive ones. The largd pjpportion of those i^hose sttted reasons 
we were able to discover isimcated that they were attracted to another . 
type of work or another employer. Dissatisfaction with their first 
employment was less th« fore in tjieir minds than the more 
positive factor that they had found something better.^ It is also 
worth noting that only one apprentice indicated that he left his 
trade in order 'to earn more money. Finally there was a total 6f 18 
redundancies in the motor group but none in the engineering group. ' 

^ In ftict thref of the engineerkig apprentjces were disiiflssed as a result of 
nysconduct at the SSEB hostel rather .than at thdr work« If we take aoc0unt 
<f this it. reduces the number who left because of pressure arising at their 
— ^ plac6 of work even fuitho*. ' ^ 

^ This is indeed what we hfive just observed about ^job^huigers'* as a distinct * 
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TABLE 41 * 
REASONS FOR LBAVINO HRST EMPLOYMENT 
Lifi Vndtr Prtuur* 





Motor Apprentices 


Engineering Apprentices 




Drop- 

VyUlS 


Unknown 


Job- 
i-^nan^ers 


HTAf ttl 
1 OUU 


Drop- 




Job- 


* 


Misconduct^ behaviour 
Work unsatisfactory * 
Row with employer 
Theft, conviction 
Not dear, various 


7 

2 
3 


2 
2 

2 


3 
1 
2 

2 


12 
7 
5 
4 
5 


2 

I 
I 


4 

1 




6 
1 
1 
1 


Total 

-M 


19 


6 


8 


33 


" 4 


5- 




9 



of Own Accord 





Motor Apprentices 


Engineering Apprentice! 






Drop- 




Job- 




Diop. 




Job- 






OuU 


Unknown 


Chsnsers 


Total 


Outs 


Unknown 


Changen 


Total 


Didn'ttfUke the work 


1 






1 


2 






2 


Poor conditions* experieooe 
Saw something better 


10 




4 

1 


4 

11 


2 
,1 




3 


2 
4 


Personal reasons, parents 












1 ^ 






moved 


1 


1 




2 * 




' 2 


3 


Money ^ 








1 


1 






1 


Disliked other workers 
















Not clear, various 


4 


4 


10 


18 


5 


6 


5 


16 


Total 


17 


5 


15 


37 


11 


7 


10 


28 



Rtdumkmt 





Motor Apprenttoes 


Engineering Apprentices 


* • • 


Drop- 
outs 


Unknown 


Job- 
Changers 


Total 


• Drop* 
OuU 


Unknown 


Job- 
Changers 


Total 






3 


11 


18 
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For the purposes of our analysis, we also lUrtshcd lo l^now whether, 
in particular training situations, the different cauSes of change could 
be ideatified. For each training type (Table 42) a different change 
pattern emerged. , 

Apart from the differences in patterns of redundancy— the mo^r 
irade with its predominance of small employers is more prone to 
problems of surplus labour— the motor trade is habituated to using 
various forms of pressure in order to trim its labour force to fit the 
ebb and flow of business. This pressure mentality was most 
characteristic of our large employers in the OTC training situation 
and least characteristic of the NTC employers where, it can be 
argued, apprentices recognised the risks of unemployment and always 
tried to keep one jump ahead of redundancy. 

TABLE 42 

REASONS FOR LEAVING FIRST BMPLOYMET^ 
(by Training Tvpc) 



Group ' 


fype 


Left Under 
Pressure 


Left of Own 
Accord 


.- - . ^ 

Redundant . 

. — 


n 




SSEB 
OIC 
NTC 


j; 


7 
6 
15 




10 
12 
15 


Motor Trade , 


LAGTA 

OTC 
NTC 


13 

13 
7 


13 
5 
19 


10 
4 
4 


36 
22 
30 



If, however, there is some auociation between type of apprentices 
and typo of reasons for change which is independent of the factors 
associated with the indu^ and the firm, it should bo possible, by 
discriminant Amction analysis, to identify them. ^ 

In the engineering group this analysis did not prpi* to be possible 
because of tho cases for whom complete data wasSivaihible, only 
five (of 31) were in the "left under pressure" category and the 
uneveftness of this distribution made the techniques inappropriate. 

In the motor group, however, the use of the "Recruitment" and 
"Size" Workshop Composites enabled 70 per cent of cases across 
-^the thi«e categories to be succesaftUly classified. Similarly, with the 
LAGTA and OTC appre|tio^, use of the same two Workshop 
Composites ena)|jied all but one "changer" apprentice to be correctly 
classified. Only in the NTC case was the nature of the workshop 
not a contributory factor, and here>he uniformly small size of the 
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workshops rcprcscntetl m this category ensured that these variables 
would not count. I or N i t' apprentices 92 i>cr cent wcic concvtly 
cUissified by a combination of "C onditions" Motivation, Aritli- 
metic lest. ''Hard W«k" Attitude, "Self Sullkicncy" Attitude. 
••Responsibility" Motivation. Fhis set of variables accords with 
previous suggestions that some positive reason often underlies 
self-initiated changes. 

What little analysis was possible under this heading served to 
coittirm the picture painted b^ Tables 39 and 40. The reasons given 
for change arc powerflflly associated with the nature of workshops 
*in the motor trade. 

IVho are the Changers 7 

So far our analyses have depended on a prior identification of 
changers, but if the pattern of change which we have sketched in 
is to have any meaning at all, we must demonstrate that potential 
changers can be picked out from the total group of apprentic<;9 in 
any situation. 

From the global •'changer" figures of 88 motor trade apprentices 
out of a total of 21 1 (42%) and 37 engineering apprentices out of a 
total of 195 (20%) it is very evident that the nature of the industry 
has a particular effect on rate of apprentice turnover. It has already 
been mentioned how the size of workshops, the nature of the end- 
product, and the nature of supervision affect an apprentice's response 
to his employment. While the two groups of appreniic^ were 
seen as different, it was recognised that apprentices employed with 
electrical contractors had more in common with motor mechanics 
on these parameters than with engineers. The gross turnover 
figures confirmed this, since 13 of 37 contracting apprentices (35%)^ 
changed employment whereas only 24 of the other 158 engineering 
apprentices (15 %) did so. • y 

There was no evidence* however, that changing was associated 
with particular traded or types of employment in any other systematic 
way, and the discriminant function analysis of all apprentices in - 
each industry was accordingly unsuccessful in classifying apprentices^ 
as ••changers" and ••non-changers" to any degree significantly 
better than chance. ^ 

Among the various categories in the engineering group (other than 
SSEB), » however* some success in classification was possible, 
especially when workshop factors were taken into account (Table 43). 

In addition to the workshop faptors it is particularly important 
to recognise that NTC and electrician apprentices were, in general, 
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PredU trd Outcome 

y 










No 
Change 


*» 

Change 


Contributing 
Vdriables 




Actual 
Ouftomr 


No Change 
Oiange 


39 
1 


- — y 

, 2 

w 

4 


"Sizc^'^orkshopttt 
l^initial Formboard 
Tcstt 

"Promotion** Motivationt 















♦ F significant at <0 0l 
NTC ^ 



Fishcf's Exact Probabihty TcSt < 0 01. 







Predicted Outcome 










No 
Change 


Change 


Cx^ntributing 
Variables 




Actual 
Outcome 


No ChangjB 
Change 


14 

U 


1 


"Size" Workshop 
Ago 

Father's Occupation 


V 


• F significant at <0-OI 


Fisher's Exact Probability Test <0 01 . , 






Predicted Outcoftle 








h 


Change 


Change 


Contributing 
Variables 

^ ^ 




Actual 
Outcome 


^fb Change 
Change ^ 


— — 
i 33 

i 

H 3 
<4 


1 
8 


"Size" Workshopttt 
"Skill" Workshopttt 
Father's Oo^pationtt 
••Opportunity" 
^otiv^tiont * 


> 



* F signiffeuit at <(K)1 



Fisher's Exact Probability Test <0Oi. 



1 



Signiflcfttit at better tl^ the 0*01 level 
Signiflcant at better than the 0-OS level 
Significant at better than the 0*1 level. 



* See not; 3 of Table 33 (page 162). 
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placed in a less-structured industrial setting. I amily support, whicb 
the variable "Father's Occupation'' is indicative of, was of greater 
importance to thenfi than it was to boys in structured training 
schemes where the schemes themselves provided the support even 
when apprenticeship experience was lacking in other members of 
their family. 

The best classifications of the various l:atcgories in the motor 
N trade group were also obtained through the addition of the workshop 
composites (Table 44), except in the cases of (1) the NTC group, 
where an insufficient number of employers had responded to our 
inquiries and where, therefore, classihcation was attempted without 
these variables, and (2) the OTC group, where the employers were 
so sin\ilar that differences in respect of these variables were 
yisufficient for these variables to make an independent contribution. 



TABLE 44 

PRHDICriNG CHANGE 
(Motor Apprentices) 



L^GTA 







Fredifted Outcome 








No 
Change 


^Change 


Contributing 
Variables 


Actual 
Outcome 


No Change 
Change 


39 
9 


5 
12 


**^ze" WorkshopUt 
Father's. Occupationtt 
Aritkmctic Tcsttt 
"Edilcation** Attitude| 
AgeJ 


^ F significant at <0 Ql 


Chi-square <0-01 \ 


OTC 














Predicted Outcome 








\o 
Change 


Change 


Cgntributfng 
V Variables 


Actual 
Outcome 


No Change- 
Change 


#— — ■ — 

17 

N 

' 6 


4 

il 


Father's Oocupationtt 
"Workplace" Motivationt 
Aget ' 
''Authority" Attitud^ 
''Opportunity** Motivationt 



' * F signifkant at <0'01 



Chi-square <(H)1. 
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Predictcii Outcome 








No 
Change 


Change 


Contributing 
Variables 


/Actual 
Outcome 


No Change 
Change 


25 
11 


3 

15 


"Workplace" ^ 
Motivational 

Agett 


♦ F signifkant at <(>-01 


Chi-square <0'05, 


Light Vehicle Mechanics 






\ 






Predicted Outcome 






No 
Change 


Change 


Contributing 
Variables 


Actual 


No Change 
Change 


18 
2 

I 

0 


2 

13 


"Workplace" 
Motivational 

"Skill" Motivation^ 

"Recniitmcnt" 

Workshoptt 

Father's Occupation t| 
"Size" Workshop! 
Number of Ogrades 
attempted! 



♦ F sighiikant at <(H)1 
I 



Chi-squarc <0-01. 




Signi^cant at better than the <H)t level 
ifkant at better than the (H)5 leviel 
Significant at better than the 0-1 level. 



<notes 1 and 2 of Tabic 27 (page 148). 

* From the motor trade analyses two ftirther deductions can be 
/ madeWl) A& with the engineers, there are certain situations where 
family^ackground' is particuJarlyhji^rtant, and (2) in tl\ose cases 
where workshop vaOriables \^irtincluded in the analyses, the 
apprentices* own perceptions of their pwn and their desired WSrkplacp 
assumed a partTcular significance in Itelflkig to classify entrants as 
•Vhangirs** and **non-changers.** 

Although the classifications were not perfect* they were sufficiently 
accurate to justify the earber sub-divisions of changer ^by year* 
' by type and by cause of change. 
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Conclusions / 

Ihc analyscs4' made in this chapter of various surrogates of 
'•success** in apprejnticesh\p have made it very clear that the character- 
istics of a workplace and the personal characteristics of its apprc^iticc^ 
have an importance, beyond the abilities of the apprentices, in 
determining who will stay the course, ^ 

There were, of course, situations where tlic analyses producc4 
cither no satisfactory classifications of apprentices or only very 
poor ones. There were also, across situations, a diversity of con- 
tributing variables indicative of the exploratory nature of the instru- 
ments used in collecting data. \ 

But the general trends point dearly in specific directions and, taken 
together, the points which have been raised about the apprentices 
who changed their employment call for three general comments. 
The first is that the ocourrence of changes in employment is closely 
connected with the type of industry. This is seen particularly in the 
overall numbers of changf?rs: 88 out of 211 in the motor repair 
industry, compared with 37 ^ out of 195 in engineering. More 
specifically, it appears that something in the atmosphere, relation- 
ships, or organisation found in garages makes* it >?r!sy for apprentices 
to indulge in behaviour which is defined as misconduct or td have 
"rows'* with their superiors, or for other problems to arise which 
lead to apprentices leaving under pressure. Finally it seems that the 
difficulties of running a b usines s in the motor repair industry / 
contribute to th<i higher^llfiSfttettcc of \[edundancy amongst 
apprentices. 

Secondly, the changes reflect different attitud^to the apprentices^ 
contract of employment in the different industries. Although 
formal indentures were given in only one firm in our sample, the 
traditi<yxal and ofiic)*^understanding that the Mntract of apprentices 
ship is binding j>iH<olir parties unlessj extreme situations arise is 
reflected in the figures for changers in the engineering group. Very 
few boys were dismissed by their employers; and very few apprentices 
changed to other jobs within their trade. But the situation is 
considerably different in the motor repair iildustry. 

While the official apprentice contract is similar to that in other 
industries, iii practice it is widely assumed that employers are at 
liberty ^dismiss or pay off" apprentices in the same way as other 
employees, and that apprentices can movc^rom one employer to 
another as other workers do. 

4 

^ Indudmg 13 in electrical contraS^ alone. 
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A representative of the employers' organisation, the Scotti^ih 
Motor Trade Association, admitted that "a fairly high percentage 
of apprentices do change employment", even though the association 
regretted and discouraged this practice. It is apparent that the full 
traditional understanding of the binding nature of the apprentice 
cdbtract did notmpply within many garages. 

The same can be said to some extent of the electrical contracting 
industry. We have seen that six of the ten job^hang6rs in the 
engineering group were in electrical contracting firms. In this, 
ca^e also a representative of the employers' organisation confirmed 
that "a large number are with more than one employer*' and that 
it was typicaJ for an apprentice to be with two or three employers 
during the course of his apprenticeship. Here again it seems that 
the contract between employer and apprentice is looked on more 
loosely than in the engineering industry generally. 

Thirdly, it seems that if problems arose in relation to particular 
boys' em^oyment relationships, or if the hoyi became dissatisfied 
witl)^ their Wde, the way out usually involved accepting a job with 
^ a lower^kilMevel and status. We have seen that mosf of those who 
left their employers under pressure did in fact drop out of their 
trade. And most of thote who dropped out entered lower status 
jobs. It is true that a, handful of lads did manage to change to an 
apprenticeship in another trade during the early stages, but this was 
of course impossible later on. Agahi a few managed to move into 
jobs with higher potential: one, for 0|Lample, to become a trainee 
work study -engineer; one to work in an arphitects' firm; one to work 
in the sales office in a steel wprks; and one to go to college to study 
commercial art. But many landed in unskilled wprk such as labour- 
ing in a brickworks or on the railway; cleaning chickens in a frozen 
food plant; or doing semi-skilled work in factories. 

In the eyes of many employers and in the lives of many young 
people, changes* of employment by apprentices are more relevant 
indicators of success knd failure th%n the more traditional measures 
of job-performance. In this chapter an attempt has been made to 
describe some of the factors associated with job-changing and to 
give appropriate weighting to their importance.! 
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^Much more could be written than has already been written on 
the topic of selection for employment. Much more could have been 
done, in this investigation, in the way of 3tatistiqal analyses than has 
been done. Deciding on either, or both, of these tasks assumes, 
however, that we were engaged on a definitive study or that employers 
and employees see the process of apprenticeship as fixed and 
unchanging. 

By virtue of being engaged on an exploratory study we are content, 
in the second part, to have indicated what possibilities there are, 
through the use of cognitive and alfective information, to predict 
the long-term "success" of boys entering apprenticeship. Future 
studies may decide to take up the work reported here and attempt 
to develop measuring instnunents which will accurately predict 
job success. In doing so, however, they should not neglect "the 
changing nature of both the training and the applicants—in response 
to change and prpgress in the relevant occupational and educational 
areas** (Killcross attd 3ates» 1975). 

IndustrU^ TrdtHing ♦ ^ 

In the course of this part of th^ report it has been repeatedly 
emphasised that the nature of thds^orkplace was particularly 
iinportant in det^mnining job success, and that there were strong 
indkations that structured, systematic tl^ng could produce 
changes in M^ptvntice performance, independeht of initial ability. 
^ Among Mur employers there were many who seemed unav^are of 
the^limAe*? of their own organisation. The views expressed to 
us by aproentices demonstrated an industrial situation where super- 
visory practices, availability of tools, etc., provision of appropriate 
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amenities, were very variable and had an eflect on apprcntiix 
performance in line with that variability. 

Similarly there were employers who assuuied that someone else 
would produce the tradesmen end-prinluct for them They could 
•elect whomsoever they wished, send them to the technical college 
pr the training centre and at the end of the appropriate period 
receive in return trained personnel who would stay in their employ- 
ment, come what may. These are the employers I'thel Venables 
soems to have had in mind when she wrote: . . Selection by 
means of objective tests implies selection for some particular process, 
so the tests must be appropriate to that process. However, when 
students fail it is rare for the process to be questioned. It is assumeil 
either that the tests are wrong or the students perverse and that 
all wc need is improved, ie, more detailed, testing. Including perhaps 
personality tests." ^ 

For employers in either of these categories it is possible to set 
up some kind of selection procedure, providing that .enough 
applicants are available to meet the fairly severe entry standards, 
lliesc severe entry standards are necessary because orfly a few 
unusual applicants will be able to sustain the poor working conditions 
and lack of support in training which such employers offer. 

On the other hand our analyses showed that certain hrms were 
aware of the psycho-social problems associated with ''success**, 
were aware that applicants judged as "good** by selection systems 
were not* sufficient toTNfill all the vacancies each year, and were 
therefore dedicated to seeking to understaod the process of 
apprenticrahip to the best of their power. 

Such firms paid particular attention to the training, ensuring that 
it matched both the changing nature of apprentices and the changing 
tephnology of their industries. They attempted to achieve an 
effective integration of their training programme with the technical 
college syllabuses, ai;^ they maintained a close contact with 
apprentices on-the-job by means of supervisors who were prepared 
for this q)e6i^ responsibility. 

In Anns such as tlMle the attempts to predict "success" from entry 
cfaaracterislics are Iptt suoeessAiK not so much because of the 
weakness of the procedure but because of the effectiveness of the 
training. Although selection can be justified in excluding the least 
able ami the most aUe, the cm group because they are likely to 
find the skill demands too severe and the other because they are 
likely to find the skill demands not severe enou|^» Airther refinements S 
^ t V«iabkt(1974). ' 
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io X\\M s('Umu>ii |>ii>l>aNy rnvd i>nly takr ac i ounl of the unavoulablc 
vanalu>iis IkIvvwh lu ins and allcmpl io inaU h applicant psvi lu> 
S4H lal i luiiarliMislic s lo Wi>ikplacc i haiai IcmsIrs. 

It nuiy thai in SiHWC \\oU\c\\ a^c \\\ llu- past it was woithwhilc 
attcinptnig lo make a oiuc loi-all sclcvlion so as lo innunusc ihc 
ilaiua^c io cmploycx^ and einployci causcul by the cycle in winch 
•*p<>oi l^elevHon" leads to "pt>oi |XMf\>iinance" and in which the 
latter leads lo •^vastagc." Now the consetiueiues ol wasta^^e aie 
nmch less severe. 

Ocvupuiioriiil C lioicc 

I'here is a tendency amongst those concerned with careers guidance 
to encourfigc yimng ^xroplc tt> start ihniking alx)Ut caieers^unl jobs 
at an earher age than hitherto. Careeis work in schools is frequently 
l>cgun with children of 14, and many are encouraged at that age to 
think in terms of what kind of job they would like to get. 1 he 
evidence from our interviews with the apprentices and from the 
information about changing^ jobs suggests, however, tliat even 
after they had committed themselves to a four-year apprenticeship 
in a particular trade, they saw cKCupational choice as to some 
extent provisional or open to change. What sccmH to emerge is 
that the afJprentiecs were riot so much concerned about choice of a 
particular occupkion which would be theirs for life, as with the 
securing of certain goals or ends, for which particular occupations 
would provide'the means. 

Uvcn though many of the boys (partieularly those in the engineeri^Jg 
group) were, at the start, unclear about which trade they wished to 
enter, almost all were quite happy to settle for what they had got. 
The interviews suggest that this not only illustrates the general 
tendency for young people to be satisfied with the employment they 
have entered, 2 but is due^n part also to the special aim of these 
boys to secure an' apprenticeship of some sort. The question of 
what particular trade they enlcred was in niany cases a lesser issue 
than the question of jptting^an apprenticeship of *me kind. ' 

Having secured an apprenticeship they did not necessarily regard 
themselves as likely to stay permanently in that particular trade or 
occupation. A number of them, especially among the motor 
apprentices, expected to chaage to another occupation later on, 
and many more, in both groups, were open to this possibility. 
Their present occupation did not necessarily represent their "choice'' 
for life. Instead they were interested in certain goals or objectives, 
2 See especially Roberts (1974). 
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and were prepared to tfiink of changing (Kcupations if by doing so 
they could further their objectives, These incUided 1>eing able to do 
practical work involving a fairly liigh degree of skill fVoin whicli 
they could get satisfaction, and earning a good wage in tlie fUtuie 
Together with these went their desire to have tiie sccurit^f having 
a trade to fall back on. This was in part an end in itsolT a seiifte Of 
security would be important for them . througlu>\it life and in 
part a means for achieving the ot^ier ends. Having coinpleteil an 
apprenticeship meant that, in search of satirfaction or numey, they 
could change jobs or occupations and>Cl1l be able to find a job in 
their own trade if necessary. In addition some had th^ir eyes fixed 
on higher positions in the future nnd saw their apprenticeship as a 
road to this goal. Occupational choice, that is to say, was not 
something that was already done and settled. Their present occupa- 
tions might turn out to be their work for life, but 'this need not 
necessarily be so. To some extent serving an apprenticeship was a 
way of ensuring that tlicre could be more occupational choices in 
- the ftiture. 

This raises an important point with regard to careers guidance 
and education. Much of this work is focussed upon the attempt to 
get young people first to understand themselves, their abilities, and 
their desires and needs, and then to compare theic with the 
characteristics of various jobs or occupations. Yet an increasing 
number of people may be expected in the ftiturc to change their 
occupation, and our evidence suggests that even young \ people 
entering apprenticeships which involve a comparatively high degree 
of initial commitment to one occupation are open to the idea of 
occupational change in the future, lliis being so it may be itpportant 
for careers education to concentrate less on explaining to young 
people the nature of particular occupations, and more on helping 
them to understand the various goals, or objectives* which people 
r^ise through titeir. occupations, and to clarify for themselves 
what their own goals and objectives are. In other words, if careers 
education can help young people to appreciate what work is all 
about and what can and cannot be achieved through*it, the question 
of what particular jobs are like and which Jobs^'suit them best might 
be easier for them to discover and decide for themselves. It is being 
increasingly lecognised (Roberts 1974; Allen 1976) that occupational 
^'choices** made at sc1k)o1 may not be choices at all since local 
openings may Act exist in tl^ chosen occupation. * Careers education 
^should provi(to not a^^omans vyhereby young people make one 
occupational choid^lA4h^time of leaving school, but a groundwork 
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of thought and understanding abtnit the nature of work, its rewards 
and its dissatisfactions, on the basis of which they can continue to 
make occupational choices in the future. 

A further point needs to be made about careers guidance for hoys 
who leave school with t)>e intention ff becoming motor mechanics. 
Many of our motor apprentices had been committed to this intention 
since before they left ^hool. A number of them said they had 
never thought of anything else. They had become interested in 
working with motors and engines frequently as a result of their 
own experience of helping older friends or relatives with repair 

^ wor-k. * I)uring their apprenticeship, however, a number of these 
lads became disillusioned and expected eventually to give up garage 
work. They retained their interest in cars and did not regret Itaving 
served their apprenticeship, bilt they felt unwilling tq think of this 
as their life's work. This suggests the danger of allowing boys to 
enter the motor repair trades without making them aware both of 
the real nature of much of gar^ work and also of alternatives 
which 'might suit them equally well. There is no evidence from our 
enquiries aqiongst both motor and engineering apprentices that 
boys who have on leaving 'school a clear commitment to one 
particular. trade s^ic more likely to be satisfied with it later oil, nor 
that an initial lack of fixed intention is any long-term disadvantage. 
To allow boys to go uncritically or thoughtless^ into motor vehicle 
apprenticeships on the basis of childhood enthusiasm is to invite 
disappointment later on. This i% not to suggest that young 4)eople 
should be discouraged from entering the motor trades, but that more 
attempts should be made to ensure that those who do so know what 

* they are about. In general, and not only in the case of intending 
motor mechanics, occupational choices^ made at school ought to 
be challenged by the presentation of alternative, although perhaps 
less visible, possibilities. 

Conclusions 

Jn trying to build^a bridge between the objective and illuminative 
sections of this report we have concentrated on problem areas 
which throw some doubt on the attempt to use an objective (or 
prbordinate) approaph. It is characteristic of such a research 
methodology that the f>reoVdinate evaluator acts on the assupiption 
that there are valid and preconceived notions of success which can 
be determined under headings such as mastery, ability and attitudes. 
He conceptualises himself as one who intervenes, producing standard- 
ised behavioural objective statements, test items and questionnaire 
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itemfi. Such an approach, however, depends on being able to state 
the important purposim of an educative prmrss and on being 
confident of measuring how far these purposes are achieved. If 
sucoessful, a prcordinatc evaluator gives more objectivity and 
reliability to the results, but in so doing tends to obscure the true 
nature of the process being observed and measured. 

The attempt to use a wide variety of items of information in 
accountmg for ''success" in apprenticeship has indicated the variety 
of factors which contribute to a young person's progress through 
this process. The mere use of the term "success," however, also 
indicates some of the difficulties facing anyone who attempts to 
measure such a phenomenon since there seems to be a wide range 
of definitions for tlie term, each of these definitions liable to be 
associated with a different set of human characteristics and 
behaviours. 

At the beginning of apprenticeship in modem times manjt young 
people are being trained "oflf-the-job" and it is therefore not 
surprising that there is a certain common set of predictors of 
"success" in performance terms and that ability (the usual school 
measure of "success") is a major contributor to this set. In the 
longer term, however, apprentices' experiences vary considerably 
according to industry and nature of employment and any attempt 
to predict "success" in performance terms over tha^whole of 
apprenticeship has to take account of these factors.^ In addition, 
individual diAerences tend to increase rather than diminish so that 
performance can only be measured successftilly by reference to, these 
differences. 

Within the individual workplace "success" in non-performance 
terms has a definite meaning and, uskig a brief rating scheme, 
employers or their agents seem able to identify such success more 
precisely. Certainly there is a variation within types of employer, 
but within an industry and amongst employers of the same type, 
some agreement can be observed. Nevertheless, these abilities 
apply to very local situations (one firm in one industry or one 
industry in one location) and the agreements are at a very basic level. 

At another level, "success*' is often defined in terms of an 
apprentice's wUlingness to complete' his *time** with his original 
employer. Difrerenoes here can be attributed^ to the employer's 
own attitudes tp young people and to the way in which he or his 
workplace appeals to them. Equally important is the view the 
youi^ person forms of the longer-term prospects offered by that 
job with that employer in that industry. ^ 
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While iiMSDHs l\>t I lvaiij.'.inf! nnplDviuriit id tins nnjn can be 
4IcsciiIh*iI. it has Ivcii less easy li> lueasuic iho i hai ai Iim isIk s ol 
change ami alnu>s! iinpi>ssil>le ti> ulefUilv. M llie hefiiiuiiii^, ol an 
appientieeship, !lu>se leas! likely Id loinplele il \N*^lh Iheii oiigin»M 
cinployei I sixvially m an iiulusliy siieh as Ihe nu>U>i luule 
ilonunateil by small employers ami ehaiaeleuseil by exiieine vaiialion 
between woi kplaees, il is exliemely iliHicnll to pieilut at ri>ni yeais' 
ihslanee, how a yoirng peist^n will ilevelop his skills, altitudes ami 
motivations vis vi.v Jus liist em|>loyei In laij^er liims, i>! in less 
iiuliviilualislic imiusti ies, a c leitici view i>rihe futiiie can K- piesenteii 
to a vi>nnK jxm simi ajiil some success at long lei m pieiliction, using 
a talent luatchmg moilcl, achicveil. 

Hy compauson willi the fiist scxlion of this bt>ok. the attempt lo 
measure ^'success'* has adileil little to oui umlerstamhng of the 
apprenticeship process, but has imlicateil tlial small, clearly iilentifi 
able aspects of **success*' can bo measureil, especially m local, 
controlled, situations. I urthermoie, the view of the ilynaimc natuie 
of the apprenticeship process presepted in the first section, when 
contra^d with the more rigid perspective used in the second section, 
nmst roinforce the opinion that prcordinatc approaches should be 
reserved for such restricted situations, and not used wholesale in a 
complex area such as apprenticeship. 
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SCOTTISH COUNCIL FPR RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 

CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Questionnaire to First Year Apprentices 

PART 1 

1. Name 

2. Homo Address 

3. Date of birth 

4. Father's Occupation: 

Give his kind of work or trade (give detail^r^, not "engineer," 
but "litter" or "turner" etc.) : 

5. Date of leaving schoAl (month) (year). 

6. Name of sckpol ' 

7. What year w secondary school were you in at the time of 
leaving school. 3rd or 4th7 

^ 8. If you sat O-grade examinations state what subjects you sat: 



and name the place and centre where you «at them : 
9. Would you have liked to stay on longer at SQhool? Yes or No 7 



If yes, give- the main reasons why you did not stay on 



10. If you hav« had any other jobs before your present one, please 

. . .' I. 

Kind of work Approximate time held 

(in weeks or months) 
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11. When you were looking for a job (Please tick) 

were you interested only in an apprenticeship? 

were you ready to consider a job without an apprenticeship? 
I did you consider a technician job? 
' did you consider any other form of training? (say what) 

12. Who influenced you most to apply for an apprenticeship? 
(Please tick) 

Parents 
> Teachers 
Friends 

Youth Employment Office 
Others (say who) 

13. Please state the main reasons (not more than two) why you 
wanted a trade. 

1 ... ^ 

2 . . . . ,., ^ ^ . , 



14. Which trade did ycfu most want to get ini 




15. Did any work you did at school help you to decide that you 
would lil^e to be an engineering apprentice? Yes or No 
If yes, state what kind of school work 



16. Is there anything that you learned at school which you think will 
be of special use to you in your trade? Yes or No 
If yes, say what things 



17. Apart from school, did xpu have any experience of engineering 
work before you started work? Yes or No 
If yes, say what kind df experience 



18. Did you apply to any other firms for an engineerii\g^pprentice* 
ship? Yes or No .j^.. ) 

19. Did you apply to any other firms for ot^r kiniU of apprentice- 
ships? Yegor No \::> 

If yet state 

how many firms you applied to „ 

what trades you applied for r. 



o 
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20. Hid you attend any Technical College or Further Fducation 
College before starting your apprenticeship. Yes or No ^ 
If yes, 

wjiat sort of course did you take? 

for how many months did you attend? 

was it useful to you in getting a job? Yes or No 

was it useful in preparing you for your job? Yes or No 

21 . Did you know before you applied for an apprenticx?ship that you 
would have to attend a Technical College? Yes or No 

22. If your apprenticeship involved spending some time in an 
ofT-the-job apprentice training centre, 

did you know this before you applied? Yes or No 

did you deliberately choose a firm which has a training centre? 

Yes or No 

23. If your apprenticeship docs not involve going to an ofT-the-job 
training centre, 

did you know this before you applied? Yes or No 
' did you deliberately choose a firm which did not have a 
training centre? Yes or No 

24. Here are three methods used in apprentice training: V 

A. off-the-job training in a training centre 

B. one day a week at Technical College 

C. on-the-job training in the workshops. 

Please place these ii^an order according to how important you 
think |hey arc for training a competent engineer (arrange the 
letters A, B, C after the numbers K 2, 3 below). 

1 

2 

3 

PART II 

Attitude Inventory 

We would like you to tell us what you think about the statements 
listed below. Please indicate your opinion by putting one of the 
following five symbols in the brackets after each statement: 

Strongly agree SA 
Agree * A 
Undecided U ^ 

Disagree D 

Strongly disagree SD 
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1. Those who work hard at school get the best jobs. 

2. Thinking for yourself usually gets you into trouble. 

3. It is inip0i^ant for a craftsman to know something 
^ about other trades, 

4. The best thing about leaving school is getting away 
from teachers watching you all the time, 

5. The only important thing about a job is money. 

6. Many things I learned at school will be useful in 
later life, 

7. The methods of the old craftsman arc always the 
best, 

8. At school teachers took an interest in me. 

9. No matter what job you do you can take pride in it. 

10. At school the practical subjects were best, 

11. In 20 years* time wQrk will be very different from 
^ what it is today. 

12. The discipline at school was too strict. 

13. The only way to get on in life is to work hard. 

14. You learn a trade better on the job than in a training 
centre. ; 

15. Too many firms change things just for the sake of 
changing them. 

16. People work better when they are left on their own. 

17. I was made to work very hard at scho(^l. 

18. A skilled craftsman could be trained m not more 
than two years. \ 

19. Reftising to do anything but your own wortc is an 
. important way ^of protecting jobs. 

20. Everyone is against you if you have long|lair. 

2L A, craftsman can take mpre pride in his work than 
other workers can. 

22. Apprentioeft have to spend too much time in class- 
rooms. 

23. Most craftsmen will need to be r^traiAed in new 
skills during their working life. 

24. I had a good time at school. 

25. It is just by good luck that peopfo get good jobs. 

26. It is fair to pay apprentices less than other boys 
because they are being taught a trade. 

27. The most important reason for learning a trade is in 
order to get a steady, secure job. 

28. Bveryone tries to boss the apprentice about. 

4 
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29. Passing cxaminatipns is important if you want to 

get OtXi ( ) 

30. The last years at school were a ^aste of time. ( ) 

31 . It is better to know a k>t about one job than a httic 

about many jobs. ( ) 

32. It is more important to keep in with your boss than 

with your mates. ( ) 

33. Pcoplewho are ambitious usually have a happy Hfe. ( ) 

34. Everyone should stay on at school as lon^ as he can. ( ) 

35. You can expect to lose a lot of friends if you become 

a foreman. ( ) 

36. Teachers at school are only interested in*the clever 
children. ( ) 

37. It*s who you know not what you know that matters. ( ) 

38. Apprentices should have their own trade union. . ( ) 

39. Nowadays a skilled man needs to know a lot more 

than before. ^ * ( ) 

40. People are really happier in a placp with strict 
discipline. ( ) 

PART III 

Moiivfltion Inventory 

You will see on the next page a number of d^ntences suggesting 
feelings you may have about your future life as an apprentice and 
a craftsman. They are arranged in four sections. Plpase start with 
Section 1 i^nd do three things: 

1. First look at the statements in* this section and decide whether 
each is important or unimportant for you. If you feel it is 
important put an X in column B. If you feel it is not very 
important put an X in colunm A. Please make sure you put 
an X for every ^ntence. 

2. Before going on to Section 2, look again at the sentences in 
section 1 which have an X in column B» and decide if it is 
very important or not. If you think it is very important put 
an X in column C. 

3. Now look again at those sentences jn section 1 which have an 
X in column C, and decide which one of them is the most 
important, imd put an X against that one in column D. 

After you have done that with the sentences in section 1 go on 
to the other sections in turn and do the ume with them. 
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PART III 
Section I 



^ \\ My work ahodd give mc something (o do all the time. 

2. My job should be easy and not make work too hard. 

3. My work should make me feel I am being really useful. 

4. My job should give me good chances of promotion. 

5. My work should not be too dirty. 

6. My work should give me a lot of responsibility. 

7. I should be able to take pride in work. 

8. At my work I should have good breaks and spells off. 
^ 9. My work should be very well paid. 

10. .1 should not have to work long hours. 

U. My work should give mie a chance to be in charge of others. 

11 My work should'be near my home. 

13. My wo>rk should be intemting. 

14. My work should make me feel important. 



XDon^t st«rt Secticm 2 until you have completed all three things to do b Section l). 
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PART 111 

Section 2 



/ 



15. My. work should make mc mc my own judgment. 

16. My work should make me use my strength. 

J 7. At my work I should have opportunities to leani new things. 
l^At my work someone should do the thinking fc^, me. 

19. My work should require a lot of skill. 

20. I should learn all about my work at my place of work. 

21 . At my work I should have a chance to use 'my own abilities, 

22. As an apprentice I should not bedc^g a man*s work 

23. My work should give me a good fratning for the future. 



(Don*t start Section 3 until you have completed all three things to do in Section 2). 
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24. My work should be amongst pleasant fncndiy peopti;. 

25. At my work I should not be to<> closely supervised. 

26. My work should be in an eHk^ient or^uusation. 

27. At my work I should have a good and helpful boss. 

28. I should be allowed to do my work without interference 
from customers. 

29. My work should be in a clean and tidy p|ace. 

30. In mv job I should be able to work regularly with other 
people. 

31. My work should be in a welNdisciplined organisation. 

32. My work should be in a Arm with a good reputation. 



n 



(Don*t start Section 4 until you have completed all three things to do in Section 3). 
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SevtioH 4 

33. At my work I should have a variety of things to do, 

34. My job should be a steady and secure one. 

35. At my work there should alwftys be new nuichinery $nd new 
methods to learn. I 

3<S. As an apprentice I should work with the one tradesman all 
the time. h 

1 

37. 1 should be abl^to change jobs quite a lot. 

38. 1 should not be expected to do too numy different thii|gs at 
nny work. 

39. My WOTk should give me a chance to travel arouipd. 

40. 1 should be able to concentrate on learning one part 0f my 
job at a^ time. 

41. I should be able to suy in the same trade for the rest of my 
ttfe. 
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IVt^KSHOP INVENTORY 

During visits to employers' premises, information was collected, 
in a reasonably informal manner>K>n the topics listed below. The 
responses were suBscquently cojdfedlCo as to form scales on each 
variable and this data was then assumed to be of an interval type 

L Information requested from em^oyers of engineering apprentices 

A. Tlte Firm 

ir What type of work is done by this firm? 

2. Is it an independent company or part of a larger group? 

3. What is the approximate number of employees? 

4. What arc the approjtimatc numbers of skilled men in 
various trades? 

5. What are the numbers of apprentices in various trades and 
stages of apprenticeship? ' 

6. Is there a bonus or other incentive scheme? 

7. Are there likely to bo changes in type of work or tech- 
nology in the next few years affecting the work of skilled 
men? 

Recruitment of Apprentices 
S. Why does the firm take on appreniioes? 
9. How does the firm view apprenticok and apprenticeship? 

10. How far do apprentices remain with the firm upon 
completing their apprenticeship? 

1 1. How does the firm secure applications for apprenticeships 
(advertiaen^nt. Careers Ofilce» informal mMns)? 

12. How are apprentices selected for employment? 
l^What types of boys does the firm look for (eg, all for tht 
^ordinary work of the trade* or are some requirMl for more 

advanced work later on, etc.)? 
14. Are there opportunities for'^eveatual promotion in the 
company f<%r boys of ability? 
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C Training of Apprentices 

15. What is the firm's attitude to ofT-thc-job training? 

16. With whom do the apprentices work on the job (\fith 
one journeyman or a group, etc.)? 

17. Who is responsible for explaining the work of the trade 
to apprentices? 

18. Is it possible to plan a systematic variety of experience 
for apprentices on the job? 

19. Does the term's work provide apprentices with experience 
of all aspects of their trade? 

" 20. How far is it possible to recruit skilled men from other 
firms? ^ 

21. Does the firm come under ^he levy/grant scheme of a 
Training Board, and train to its rccpmrnendations? 

D Further Education 

22. Why does the firm give day release to apprentices? 

23. Do the college courses {\i in with the company's needs? 

24. How much direct contact does the company have with 
the Technical College(s)? 

25. Does the company ask for boys to be put on any particular 
course(s) at college? 

26. Are apprefitices encouraged to continue attending college 
after the end of their third year? 

27. Does passing or failing college examinations lea^ to any 
reward or penalty, or any change in grade of employment? 

28. Does success at allege usually indicate that a boy will 
make a good tradesman? 

II Information requested from employers af motor vehicle apprentices 
A The Firm 

1 . What is the approximate number of mechanics? 

2. What are the approximate numbers of skilled men in 
other trades? 

3. What are the numbers of q)prentices in various trades 
and stages of apprenticeship? . 

4. What is .the number of superviso^Nstaff below service 



manager? \ 

5. How far is it difflcult to retain trained ^en? 

6. What is the nature of the wotk carried out by the firm? 

7. How difficult is it to recruit workers? 
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8. Af© there likely to be changes in type of work or tech- 
nology in the next few years affecting the work of skilled 
men? 

9. h there a bonus or other inventive scheme? 
to. Is overtime worked by the men? 

1 1. Is overtime worked by lst/2nd year apprentices? 

B Rei;ruitment of Apprentices 

12. How arc the skill demands of the trade changing? 

13. What sort of boy is required to meet these demands? 

14. Arc there opportunities for eventual promotion in the 
' company for boys of ability? 

15. How difficult is it to recruit the boys you want? 



16. Is it possible to plan a systematic variety of experience 
for apprentices on the job? 

17. What is the value of the theoretical knowledge imparted 
at college? 

18. Do the college courses fit in with the company*s needs? 

D Size and Scope of Firm 

19. Is it an independent company or part of a larger groups? 

20. What is the combined nature of its labour fbrce and 
type of work? 
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PRINCIPAL-COMPONI NTS ANALY/SLS 



r 



In the following tables the variables included in each scale are 
those whose loading on the composite in question exceeded 0-3/ 
In the few cases where an item loaded to that extent on more than 
one composite it was coimted in neither. Each composite variable 
is therefore made up only of those items which loaded significantly 
and uniquely on that composite. 

TABLE I 
ATTITUDE CX>MPOSITES 





Scale 


%of 


Items* 




Group 


Number 


vananoo 


included 


Title 


EHginetriHg 


1 


14 


2. 5. 12, 19. 


Instrumental 






20, 22, 25, 


Attitude 








28 






2 


10 


13. 27, 29. 


Hard Work Attitude 








39 






3 


8 


6. 8. 24. 30, 


Education Attitude 








36 






4 


7 


1. 9, 33 


Pride-in*the-job 










Attitude 


Motor 


1 


11 


20. 35. 36, 


Attitude to 


Vehicle 






37 


Authority 




2 


' 9 


13. 32, 33, 


Hard Work Attitude 








40 






3 


7 


16, 17, 19, 


Self-fuiBdent 








28 


Attltwle 




4 


7 


10, 24, 31, 


Education Attitude 








34 





* Thew items an d«tail«d in Appendix A. 
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TABLI^ 2 
MOTIVAIION rOMPDSlll.S 



Items* 

incUulcil 





Scale 




Ciroup 


Number 


vayancc 




1 


8 




A. 








6 




4 






5 


4 


Motor 


1 


7 


Vehicle 








1 


6 




^ 






4 






5 


5 



4, 23. 26, 

11. 34 

\, 6. II. 14. 

1 7. 32 

2, 5, 9, 10. 

12, 34 

I, 22, 
25 

20, 28 



8, % 10, 12 
22, 24 
26, 31, 3 




Title 

Opportunity 
Motivation 

I^omotit>n 
Motivation 
Working Conditions 
Motivation 

equality of Supcr- 
visiWlL^Motivation 
Autonomy 
Motivation 

Workinjf Con4itions 

Motivation 

Nature of Workplaee 

Motivation 

Opportunity 

Motivation 

Skill Motivation 



Responsibility 
Motivation 



* These iteiin are detailed in Appendix A. 

TABLE 3 
WORKSH0t> COMPOSITES 



ciroup 


Scale 
Number 


•/.of 
variance 


Items* 
included 


Title 


Engineering 




27 


2, 4, 5, 15, 


Size and amount of 






16, 18, 22 


planning 






14 


3. 6, 8, 26, 


Valuation of skilled 








27 


work 






12 


11, 12. 13 


Care taken over 










recruitment 






10 


7| 14. 17f 


Outward-looking 








20 


nature 


Motor 
Vehicle 




28 

13 
12 


1.2,3.4^9, 
14. 16. 19 

5, 12. 15. 
18 

7.17 


Size 

ValuaUonof skill 
and training 
Recruitment 
sources 



* Tb«M hemt art detailed in Appendix B. 
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\ 

COMPETUNCb IN THH WORKSHOP 



Wc would be graterul if you would help with a research project 
by giving us your assessment of" the work and ability of the above- 
iiained apprentice. 

For each of the Six items below please put a circle around one 
number from I (most favourabl^) to 5 (least favoi^rable). 

favourable unfavourable 
2 3 4 



1 . Praciical work : 

Is he good with his hands? 



2. Job-knowledse: 

Does he unckrstand his work well? 

3. AdaptalMty: 

Can he do a variety of types of 
work? 

4. Attitude to work: 

Does he take pride in it? 

3. Attitutk to authority: 
Is he loyal to the Arm? 

6. Potential: 

Is he likely to rise to a higher job 
in the hiture? 
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Allen. S, 181 
ApprciUiccs: 

»gc« of. 127, 128. 165, 170 

objeclives of, 11. 19, 29. 54. 55, 
65. 68, 71. 73 
AppreiiticeBhip: 

Jcfliiitioii oi. 1 

AS ifmploymcnt, 2. 73. 82 

as la(H>ur market institution, vii 

length of. 1. 45. Il2ff 

as method of training. 3 

parties involved in, 1 " 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering 

Workers. 9, 84, 85 
Arithmetic Test. APU. 121. 128. 

129. 145 
Ashton. D N. 67n 
Ashton, G L. 107n 
Attitude Measures. 120, 121, 12.1. 

127f, 151. 162. 169, 174 



Bates. W T G. 130, 143, 145. 180 
Berger. P, 2n 
Blauner, R, 25n 
Bonusr Schemes. 22, 28n. 94, 97 
Breadth of Experience. 42ff, 57. 
99ff 

^Brown, R, 67n 

Careen Officers, 13 
Career Development, 19, 53, 68 
Carter, M P, viiin. 24n, 27n, 31n. 
67n 

Central Training Council, 119. 130. 

133 , 
Certificates, Importance of: 50 
Changing Employirient, 56ff 159ff 
City and Guilds of Loiulon Institute. 

50, 53, 131, 137. 145, 146 
Cochran, W G. 162 
Cohen* A. 13n 

Construction Industry Training 

Board, 9, 81. 84, 94, 111 
Crompton, R, 25n» 67n 
CunniBOn, J, 27q 

Dlfferenoet between Motor and 
Engineering Appopntices, l3f, 43, 
47. 49, «2, 71 

Dirty Work» (3 

Dismminant I^inctbn Analysis 

136, 146ir, 1609. 173 
DiopKiuti. 13ir. liw 



l-lec(rkal. riectronic, rdccom- 
nninications and IMiiinhing Union, 
9 

I Icctrical Contracting Industry, K4, 

95. 107, 154 
Electrical Contractors* Association 

of Scotland. 9 
Employing Firms. 8, 73. 127. 128f. 

\60\ 

Hmployment, TyjK's of. 4f, 59 
Engineering Industry Training 

Board. 9, 34, 35. 78f. 81. 85. 87. 

88. 94. 105, 111 
Hntwistle. N J. 119. 124 
Exi>crience in Workshops, 4 Iff, 99ff 
Explanation in Worltshops, 37ff. 58. 

96ff, 105 

Father's Occupation, 6. 7, 61. 136. 
175f 

Ferguson. T. 27n 
Final Performance. 145ff, 156 
First-year Performance, 137ff, 156 
Fisher's Exact Probability Test, 162 
Flexibility between Trades, 77f, 82 
Further Education. 106fr 

attitude to. 46lf 

relation to training. 109ff 

Goldthorpe. J. 25n. 67n 

Grading System for Oaftsmen. 

84, 88. 107 
Ouion. R M. 120n 

Hogan. D, 158 
Hoggart. R. 68n 
Hunter. L C. 77n. llOn 

Industrial Training Act. 1974. viii 
Industrial Training Boards, viii, 1, 

103, 110, 113. 137. 151 
Interviews: ^ 

programme of. 8 

Joint Apprenticeship Schemes^ ix 
Jahoda, O. 27n 
Jephcott, P, 27n 

Kaneti Barry, S M, 52n, llOn 
KiUcross, M C, 130, 143, 145, 180 

Laboritz, S, 135n 
Leaving the IVade, 60ff 
Lee, D, 107n 

Lie^mann, K, viii, 41n, 52n. 79n, 
Luckmann, T, 2n 
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MacdonaW. 1 1>. In. llOii 
Mackay. D 1. 161n 
McTCcrsic. R, 77n 

Maintenance Departments. 37. 44. 
102 

Mechanical Comprehension lest. 

APU. 121. 126. 129 
Minnesota Spatial Formboard lest. 

121. 126 

Money. Attitude to, 19. 26ff, 63 
Motivation Measures. 120. 121. ^24. 

127. 128. 167f. 174 
MiUtiple Rearcssion Analysis. 136. 

138ff. 152ff 

National Institute for Industrial 
Psychology, 118. 132. 143, 155 

National Joint Advisory Council 
Report, Viiin 

Occupational Choice, 62, 182ff 
Off-the-job Training. 90fr 

attitude to, 3 Iff 
On-the-job Training, 93ff 

attitude to, 36ff 

planning of , 44 
Own Business. Desire for. 66 



120. 



Performance: 
176 

Personality Measures, 124. 126, 128. 
129 

Principal Components Analysis, 
121ff 

Promotion, Attitude to. 65n 

Road Transport Industry Training 
Board, 9, 81. 87. 94, 105. 111. 
130. 161n 

Roberts. K, 16n, 182n. 183 

Robertson, D, llOn 

Sample, Choice of, x, 4^^ 

SCB O-grade Examinations. 7, 8, 

69n, 121. 126.428, 138^145 
Schools Council, viiin^^fin, 
Scottish Motor TrUIS^Association, 

9, 100, 179 



Sheltered 1 x[^ncin;p^46, 105 

Shcrhxk, B. 13n 

Siege I. S, 162 

Siiittor. i: J. In. llOn 

Skill, as CH>al of Apprentices. 18. 

19. 26, 46, 65, 7^ 
Skill-area. 42. 75ff 
Skill-level. 42, 83ff ^ 
Success. I29ff, 134. 150. 154. 1!»;^ 

159. 180 0 
Sweeney. D. 107n 
Sykes. 



kes. A J M. 67n i 



Technical Colleges.'^, 46tf, 106ff. 

129ff. I37ff, 143. 146ff 
lechnician Courses. 85ff, 146 
Theory. Attitude to, 51, 108 
ITiomas. R, 24n 
Trade, Clioice of. 13ff 

reasons for desiring, 16ff 
Trade-security. 17. 19, 44, 57, 65 
Trade Unions, ix, 77 ^ 
Trades Entered by Apprentices, 
4ff 

Tradesmen, Relation to Appren- 
tices, 37, 39ff. 93f, 104f 

Training, Types of, x. 120. 126ff, 
^ 137, 144. 150ff, 165, 173 
breadth of, 34 

relation to further education, 52, 
109ff 

Transferability of Skills. 44, 56ff 

Variety, Desire for, 23, 59 * 
Venables, E. 52n, 67n. 107n, UOn, 

118, 181n 
Veness, T, 27n, 67n, 121 

Webb, SAB, vil 
Wcdderbum, D, 25n, 67n 
Weir. A D, 119, 121, 129 
Wetherell, D, 24n 
Williams, O, viii 
Work, Attitudes to, 19ff 

disenchantment with. 23. 25, 62 
Workplace Characteristics and 

Ass^ments, 120, 123, 125. 127f, 

135, 143. 146, 153ff, 162f, 1751^ 

180ir 
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Viwry yoar (hmiKands of ytamj^ ptH»pU' in (itvat 
Britain start th(» prowKS oJ ^otling a trade* by 
ont^M'inK^ a rraft appn^ntiwship. Despito recent 
ilianf4t»s, tlu« aiu'iont institution of ammMUitvship 
still JvniaiuH tho principal means of learning? the 
skills iuhhUuI in industry. This hook presents a study 
of youtiu ppople serving th(Mr apprt^ntireship in the 
tMH;iniH>ring p.nd tnotor repair trades. It consists of 
two parts. 

'V\\v first part, which describes the (^oals and 
attiludt*sof the appri^iitices themselves and their 
views of the training and educiition they wore 
riH'civinu, offers a livi»ly account* often usinu[ the 
appnM»tic(»s' own wonls. td' what it is like tone an 
appriMUice today. Krom this account there is 
di^vcloped a study of some of the issues ai\d 
problems of thf apprenticeship system to(hiy, 
drawing on the views and p(»rspcctivcs of 
emnloyiM's. training ittstruclors, colU»ge bulurers, 
ami ofi'icials oflndusti'ial Training Hoards, trade 
unions. eU\ 

The st^cotul part is a stutly of success in 
apprenliceslup. and sets out to provide a con\posite 
view of the inmistrial ami cdui'ational factors wliich 
shtudd \)v of assistatice in predicting it. The results 
revtMil tlu* very divoi'.'^t* tiature dC the industrial 
t raimtU'l and further edueatioti of a|.H>rentit*es. and 
draw attention iti part iculai* to the itnportance of 
the [)laecof work iti the making of a succ<*ssful 
ap[)retitirc 

The (lifficuhu's e'urretUly e\pi»rienciHl by 

inan\ y(»un^\ peopU* \\\ litidm^*; (Muploytncnt uiv(»s 
tins lujok added topicality. lhoui|»b its reU^vnnce is by 

nutans (»pheineriil. It should interest all who fet*l 
rooeern iihout thi^ (»in[)loy me!it . lrainmi». atnl 
lurtht^r eclucalion of younii p<*nple wlu^n they leave 
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